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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 



Iv persons interested in the subject of this little work 
will take the trouble of reading it over^ they will find 
that the author has attempted, throughout, to simplify 
and abridge the study of English Grammaiv-or, in 
other words, to divest it of the difficulties with which 
it has been encumbered by the grammatists. 

The necessity for such a work must be obvious to 
every intelligent instructor of youth; particularly as 
our grammars, notwithstanding the proverbial sim- 
plicity of the structure or framework of the English 
language, are getting every year more complicated, 
and consequently more difficult. 

As it is only in the use of words that admit of in- 
fiectUm or change, that grammatical mistakes can be 
made, surely it ought to be the first care of the 
teacher to make his pupils perfectly familiar with 
these changes; and this he may easily do, for they 
are less in number than the words in a column of 
a spelling-book. The declension of nouns, the com- 
parison of adjectives, and the conjugation of verbs, 
are the changes referred to : and if the teacher fol- 
lows the simplicity of the English language, and the 
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recommendations of our oldest and ablest gramma- 
rian, Db. Wallis/ he will be able to make his pupils 
perfectly acquainted with them all in a few. lessons. 
The more difficult parts of grammar can be taken 
up afterwards. 



PREFACE TO THE FOURTH EDITION. . 

Thb sale of three large editions of this little work in 
a comparatively short space of time, is a gratifying 
proof to the author that his. '* Attempt to Simplify 
English Grammar*' has not been made in vain. To 
add to its utility, and to render it more worthy of 
the approbation with which it has been received, the 
PRESENT EDITION has been greatly enlarged, and, it 
is hoped, considerably improved. Nor has the Sim- 
ple Method originally recommended been departed 
from. On the contrary, the writer is more than ever 
convinced of its great superiority, and perfect prac- 
ticability. The ADDITIONS, which have been printed 
in smaller type, are intended, not for bsqinnebs, but 
for the use of teachers and their more advanced 
PUPILS. In the ''Questions for Examination," this 
distinction has not apparently been attended to; but, 
in practice, it will be easy for the instructor to name 
the questions which the pupils should be prepared 
to answer. The instructor need not, of course, con- 
fine himself to these questions; nor should he^ except 



» Dr. Wallis^t Tiewt hare been ably carried oat by Dr. Cromble in bis 
excellent and truly philosophic Grammar. Bee also Grants Gram- 
mar, a work less Imown than its merits entitle it to. 
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in the case of definitions, require his pupils to answer 
them in the words of the hook. A satisfe/Ctorj an- 
swer in suitahle language, is all that the teacher 
should require; and if the pupil answers in his own 
language, so much the hotter. 



PREFACE TO THE FOURTEENTH EDITION. 

Though It is perhaps injudicious to make altera- 
tions, or even improvements, in a work which is used 
with approbation in so many schools, not only in this 
country, but also in Great Britain and the Colonies, 
yet the writer feels himself called upon by the very 
success of this little work to make another attempt 
to improve it. WitK this view he has had the whole 
reset in new and, in general, larger type. This 
alone is a great improvement. He has also added 
a great number of pbaotigal exercises, and a con- 
siderable quantity of new and useful matter connected 
with the general subject; such as the "Connexion 
between Grammar and Logic," "Analysis of Sen- 
tences," "History of the English Language," (fee, <fec. 

It is gratifying to the writer to know that the 
Simple Method of Parsing recommended by him for 
BEGINNERS is uow generally followed in the schools 
in this country. And from the large circulation of 
this little work in England he infers, that it has been 
extensively adopted in the schools there. He is con- 
firmed in this inference by the fact, that in almost 
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all the school Grammars recently published, in Eng- 
land^ the same simple method has been recommended. 

This Method, it should be stated, is not really 
opposed to what is called '^ Murray's/' or the old 
method.' It should rather be considered as intro- 
ductory to it ; and it is, in fact, to a certain extent, 
the same ; for the short and simple method is the 
same as the long and complicated one, as far as it 
goes. All beginners in Grammar should therefore 
commence with the simple or English form of Par- 
sing; and when they are perfectly familiar wjth it, 
they can learn, should it be considered necessary* or 
desirable, the complicated or Latin forms as given 
by Murray. These forms will be found in this little 
grammar; and the writer takes this opportunity of 
stating, that he prefers them to any of the forms 
which have been proposed by subsequent writers on 
grammar; both because Murray is in himself an ex- 
cellent authority on the subject; and because his 
views are in accordance with those of our best gram- 
marians.^ 



» In the cage of pupils who are to leam Latin these forms should be 
learned. 

b Lindley Hurray, in the Introduction to his Grammar acknowledges 
in general terms that "the authors to whom the grammatical part of 
tills eompUation is principally indebted for its materials are, Harris, 
Johnson, Lowth, Priestley, Beattie, Sheridan, Walker, and Coote." 
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INTRODUCTORY OBSERVATIONS 

ON THE 

METHOD 

OP 

TEACHING ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 



" Though Grammar be usually amongst the first things 
taught, it is always one of the last things understood,*' 
has been observed by an eminent authority;* and the 
truth of this observation is obvious to every one. Almost 
all the children at every school in 'the country are said to 
be learning grammar ; and yet how few, even of those 
who have gone regularly through all the definitions, rules, 
and exceptions, can be said to nave any real or practical 
knowledge of the subject. This arises not so much from 
the difficulty of grammar, as from the injudicious methods 
generally employed in teaching it. 

Long before a text-book on grammar is put into the 
hands of our pupils, they are made practically acquainted 
with the piip.cipal parts of speech ; particularly nouns, verbs^ 
adjectives^ and adverbs. In fact, in teaching grammar, 
as in every thing else, we begin with general views and 
leading principles. We would probably observe that as 
all the pupils m the school, though amounting to several 
hundreds, are divided into a sma& number of classes, so 
all the words in the language^ however numerous they 
appeiuc to be, may be reduced to a few classes, or as they 

* J. Ilorne Took, In the ** Diyersions of Parley." 

A3 
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are usually called, pabts of speech ; adding, that if we 
uiake ourselves acquainted with the principles on which 
these classes are formed, we shall have a general Israw- 
led^e of more than fifty thousand words.* We then gra- 
dusQly introduce them to the several classes ; and first, to 
the noun or substantive., which we inform them is the nanie 
of asiy person, place, or thing. We then add in explana- 
tion, that the word noun means a name, and the word 
SUBSTANTIVE, any thing that has substance or existence. 
Hence, every word which expresses existence, either real 
or supposed, is said to be a noun or substantive. Thus the 
words man, horse^ book, are said to be nouns or substan- 
tives, because they are the names of things which exist; 
and the terms virtue, vice, beauty, are also said to be nouns 
or substantives, because the^ are the names of things which 
are supposed to exist; that is, we think of them, and speak 
of them, as if they actually existed. The following exam- 
ples will serve to make this intelligible. The words in 
italic are nouns, because they are the names of things 
existing in nature; and the words in sbiall capitals are 
also nouns, because thev are the names of things existing 
in the understanding ; that is, we have an idea or notion of 
them, and we speak of them, and reason about them, with 
as much certainty as if they actually existed before our 
eyes : nay, we attribute actions to them as if they were 
persons or agents :•— 

The king exalted him : yietue exalted him. 

The king degraded him : vice degraded him. 

The jury acquitted him : his conscience acquitted him. 

The jud^e condemned him : his conscience condemned 
him. 

For my father* s sake hear me ! for pity's sake hear me I 

John is cold : ice is cold : charity is cold. 

The farmer stores his bam with grain : the scholar 
stores his mind with elnowledob. 

Proper nouns are the names which are proper or ap^ 

• Todd's Jdbnton'B Dictionary oontalni 07,883 worda ; and We^ 
Iter*!, «4,S86. 
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propriated to indiTidual persons, places, moantains, seas, 
and rivers; as John, Dublin^ the Alps, the Atlantic^ the 
Shannon, Common nouns are so called, because they 
are the common or general names of individuals or things 
of the same species or sort. Thus the name man is com- 
mon to, or may be applied to, every man ; but John is 
the PBOPEB or peculiar name of an individual. In the 
same way city, ocean, river, are comm(7n or general names; 
but Dublin, tiie Atlantic, the Shannon^ are proper or 
peculiar. Every boy in the school, we micht ado, has a 
name which is proper or peculiar to liimself, as John or 
William ; but he has also another name which is common, 
or applicable in the same sense, to each of his schoolfel- 
lows, namely, boy. What, we might ask one of the 
pupils, is the proper name of each of the boys in the 
class ? Could I, with propriety, call you by this boy^si 

foper name — or him by yours ?• Why not ? But could 
not call each of you a boy or a pupil f State the 
reason.* 

» Sereral other boys may happen to have the same proper name, aa 
J(^n or WUHam, but not in the same sense, that is, in each cose it 
means a difibrent and distinct individual. 

t» As it is of great importance that the pupils should clearly under- 
stand the distinction between voorxa and con moh nouns, some obser. 
rations like the following might be added. As every tiling in nature 
has a distinct and separate existence, every thing ought to have a dis- 
tinct and separate name fbr itselfl If this were the case, tiiere would 
be no necessity for common nouns, for every tldng would hare its own 
or proper name. But it would be impossiUe to give a difiisrent and _ 
distinct name to every being, and every thing in nature. And even if' 
it were possible to give distinct names to the beasts of the field, the 
fowls of the air, and the fish of the sea, no human memory could re- 
collect them. We are, tiierefore, obliged to speak of things in CLAsns, 
and to make one name serve for hundreds and thousands of things of 
the same kind. The dossiflolition of tidngs takes place in this way. 
Looking around us we observe several things or individuals presenting 
the same general appearance, or agreeing in certain essential proper- 
ties. These things or individuals (without taking into considera- 
tion the points in which they differ fh>m eoiAi other) we refer to <m« 
genertt clam, to which we give a name oomprehending In its signi. 
flcfttlon aU ib« propwtlti ^ whUh tb« obM lb diiUafvldMd. Ii^ 
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Having given the pupils an idea of the noun or sub- 
stantive, we call upon them to ruime all the objects which 
they see in the room ; as chair, table, book, dcsK Sfc, Sfc, 
All these words, they will readily understand, are to be 
CLASSED as nouns or substantives. They are next desired 
to mention all the things, which, though not the objects 
of their senses, they have an idea of, or can think about ; 
as goodness, happiness, sweetness, Sfc. They are also fre- 
quently called upon to point out all the nouns or substan- 
tives in any sentence or passage assigned them, and to 
state what kind of noun each of them is, that is, whether 
it is proper or common, singular or plural, Sfc, This liunt- 
ing afler nouns or particular parts of speech, is an animat- 
ing, and always a favourite exercise with children.* 

Having made the pupils perfectly acquainted with the 
nature of the nourL, they are mtroduced to the adjective, 
which we inform them is a word added to, or put along 

*Wl«» " II ■■■■■■■■■» .. I ■^■^■— ■ — I » ■■ ■ IM^M. 1^ » III I . ■ 

this way we can reduce to one class, and designate by one name, 
every thing which we observe to be possessed of life and M/MotUm. 
The name which we g^ve to tliis class is animal ; and it is obvious 
that the term anihal is common^ or applicable in the same sense, to 
every individual in the class. Thus we can say of every thing that 
Iselongs to the class that it is an animal, or in other words, that it is 
a being possessed of life and sensation. In fact, the term animal is 
^plied in the same sense to a worm and to a man. Observing again 
that several of the things which we call ixtdmaU agree in certain other 
properties we arrange them into less general classes, which we call 
BEASTS, BIRDS, and FisH£8. Again, observing that some animals have 
'f<nar feet, and others only tioo, we class them accordingly, and call the 
former quai>jiupeds, and the later bipeds. A goose is a biped, and 
in the same sense, so is a man. In the same way, we proceed to less 
{general or more minute classifications. The technical terms for the 
classes into which things or individuals are arranged are, obdbbs, 
oemeba, and species. The singular of g&nera is gemu^ and its mean, 
ii^ is kind or sort ; and speoies (from the Latin word «peeu>, to see) 
means a form or appearance, and hence a cIom or sort, because things 
that present the same general appearance (or that are like each other) 
are put into the same class. 

a If the pupils are able to write, this exercise may be varied in th« 
following manner : — Tell them to draw two straight lines from the top 
to the bottom of their slates, so as to divide them into three equal parts 
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witli, a noun to express some qttality or distinguishing 
circumstance respecting it ; as a good man, a fine day. 
Things of the same species or sort differ from each other 

or columns. At the top of the slates let the word wovvb be written, 
and the words Proper, Common, Singular, and Phtral, as in the follow- 
ing figure. 

To prevent mistakes, and 
consequent loss of time, the 
teacher should himself sketch 
out the form on the black 
board, or exhibit it on a slate 
for the pupils to copy. This 
done he should assign a pas- 
sage or page from their ies- 
son books from which they 
are to pick out and write 
down on their slates all the 
MOUNS, puttingeach under its 
proper head ; that is, if pro- 
per, writing it in the column 
marked ** Proper," and If 
common, in the column de- 
signed for it. Such an exer- 
cise as this will be of great 
use to the pupils, because it 
will teach them not only to 
ikbik, but also to write and spell praetitxiUy ; and it will occasion very 
little trouble to the teacher. In fact, as the pupils will be fully occu- 
pied in hunting after and writing down the required words, they may 
be si^ely left to themselves, should another class demand the teacher's 
attention. This may be considered objectionable, and the pupils in 
such a case, it may be said, will be sure to copy from each other. We 
•ay that if they have been properly prepared for the exercise by the 
teacher, they will, when at a loss, learn, not copy from each other ; and 
there is nothing objectionable in that. Exercises of this kind, which 
may be called Farring in WriHng, are applicable to all the pabts or 
•PXKCH as well as to nouns. The Ad^otive, with its Degrees of Com- 
parison ; the Pronoun, with its Person, Number, and Case ; and the 
Verb, Transitive or Intransitive, Regular or Irregular, Present or Past 
Time, vdll furnish materials for many usefbl exercises of this kind. 
But as the first and great difficulty with children is to know how to 
cUusify the several parts of speech, they shotdd be well exercised in 
pointing them out, or in writing them down from any passage assigned 
them ; particularly Nouns, Yerbs, Adjectives, and Adverbs. 



NOUNS. 


Proper. 


Common. 


Singular. Plural. 
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in several respects ; and hence the necessity for additional 
words to express such differences. Such words are called 
▲DjECTiYES, because they are added to, or put along with 
nouns. For example, one man may differ from the ge- 
nerality of men by being tall or short, old or young, nch 
01 poor, learned or ignorant, good or bad, ffc. Again, 
one day may differ from another day by being loet or dry, 
cold or tDorm, pleasant or unpleasaxU, Sfc, The similarity 
of egg to egg IS proverbial, and yet eggs even of the same 
bird may d^er from each other in size^ shape, color, Sfc» 
Hence, when we wish to describe an egg accurately, or 
to distinguish it from another of the same class or species, 
we are obliged to employ adjectivbs ; as mudl or large^ 
long or round, Jresh or stale, ffc. 

When the nature of the adjective has been frdly ex- 
plained to the pupils, they are exercised in enumerating 
the distinguishing qualities or properties of the objects 
around tiiem ; as their size, shape, color, ^c. They may 
be led to observe that " the chair '* which they pointed 
out before as a " noun," is large or small; ** the table," 
square or round; **the desk," old or new; and so on 
with the other objects in the school-room. Other objects, 
whose qualities are obvious and striking, should next be 
brought under their notice. For example, let the teacher 
hold ujp an apple, and ask them to state what kind of an 
apple it is; and the ai^^wer will probably be either that 
it IS a large or a snudl apple, a sweet or a sour, a ripe or 
an unripe one. He should also vary the exercise by 
writing upon his black boabd the name of an obvious 
quality, such as su)eet, round, blacky white, jrc and call 
upon the pupils to tell him any thinff that is " sweet," 
or " round," or *' black," or '* white, and they will vie 
with each other in enumerating the objects in which 
these qualities are found. They will most probably call 
out — "Su£ar is sweet;" "apples are sweet;" ^* cakes 
are sweet,' &c. 

** A ball 10 round ;*' *' a marine is roond ;*' ** an orange 
is round f* '* a globe is round,** &o. 
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"Ink* is black;*' *' coals are black;" *'a hat* is 
black ;*' " a negro is black,'* &c. 

"Milk is white;" "snow is white;" "paper* is 
white ;" *^ chalk is whit^"* &c. 

Their notice is next directed to the ybbb, which they 
are told is a word that implies action, or the doing of 
something; as, to speak, to read, to toalk, to run, §fc, 
" To be and " to sufier" are too difficult for. the com- 
prehension of children ; nor is it necessary to include 
either in the definition of the verb. In fact, **to be'* 
or " to exist" may be said to come under the general 
definition* for the terms imply to do something, namely, 
to carry on the functions of life, or to live.^ 

In the same way many other verbs which do not 
appear to express action, as to sit, to stand, to lie, to 
sleep, Sfc , may be brought under the general definition ; 
for all these words, in a certain sense, miply the doing of 

* In such instaaees the teacher should observe, or rather lead the 
pupils to observe, thai though blaek is the ordinary color of ink aud 
hats, yet there is rtd ink and Hue ink, and loMto hats and brown hats. 
This ivUl be another proof to them of the necessi^ for adjeothet, to 
disUnffvish things of the same species firom each other. 

b This explanation of** the 9ub$tanHve verb '* to bb, is perhaps inad- 
missible. But even so, we prefer the definition here recommended to 
those usually given, because it implies generally to all verbs, and par- 
ticularly beetuue U i$ tnore easiHy wmprekended bjf duUdren. The logical 
account of the verb is also easily understood, namely, that its essence 
consists in auerting something about a person or tldng. The n om- 
ITAXIYX, they say, is the name of the thing or mbjeat about which we 
qieak, and the Ysaa is the word which expresses what we think or 
assert about it.* Hence, in every sentence the nominatiive is called 
the suBJSGT, and the verb the pbxoioate. 

We subjoin the usual definitions of this important part of speech : — 

Db. Lowth says : " A verb is a word which signifies to be, to do, or 
to suffer." He also states, when speaking of the pa.btioiplc : " But 
if the essence of the verb be made to consist in (f^rmofion, not only 
the participle will be excluded from its place in the verb, bat the 
infinitive itself also^ which certain ancient grammarians of great 
aathority held to be alone the genuine verb." 

Da. Obokbis says : " Its essence consists iu affirmation, and by this 

n n]fW \^ ** *■ i««ri«^4«lMMi ftwm ivtirj ftA— » part nf apaach. Without 
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something. The following questions and answers make 
this evident : What is he doing f He is sitting. What do 
you do? lam standing. What are they doing f They 
are sleeping. 

Before proceeding further, great care is taken to show 
the pupils that the same word may, just as it is used, be 
a noun^ or an adjective^ or a verb, or, in short, any part 
of speech. If a word is used to denote a thing, it is a 
noun ; if to express a quality, it is an adjective ; and if 
it implies action, or to do something, it is a verb. For 
instance, in the sentence " After a storm comes a calm^*^ 
the word " calm*' is a noun or substantive ; in "a calm 
day*' it is an adjective ; and in " to calm the sea,** or our 
passions, it is a verb. In the same way, the words damp, 
wet, water, salt, cross, and hundreds of others which will 
occur to the teacher, may be used as nouns, adjectives, or 
verbs. Even words which are naturally nouns, as head, 
eye, hand, finger, Sfc, may be used as adjectives or verbs ; 
as, the head master, to head an army ; an eye glass, to 
eye a person ; a hand basket, to hand a seat ; a firmer 
ring, to filler any thing. 

In a sinular way they are made practically acquainted 
with the other parts of speech. Number, Gender, Case, 
Person, and Tense or Time are also familiarly explained 
to them long before they enter upon the regular gram- 
mar lessons. In fact, the majority of the children in 
our schools are taught grammar only in this way ; and 
not a few of them, it may be safely asserted, have a 
more practical knowledge of grammatical principles than 
many pupils at schools of a higher class, who have com- 
mitted to memory all the definitions, rules, and excep- 
tions of the most approved grammars. 

it there could be no conununication of sentiment ; and hence it was 
called by the ancient grammarians the verb, or the word, by way of 



emmence." 



CoBBETT, after stating that the mind of man is unable to bring the 
whole of the verbs into any short and precise description, says: 
" Verbs are then a sort of words, the use of which is to express the 
aaUoiu, the movemenU, and the rtate or manner of being of all creatares, 
whether animate m inanimate." 
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OBSERVATIONS ON NUMBER, GENDER, CASE, he. 



NUMBBB. 

In explaining Number as onct or more than one, the 
teacher will have no difficulty, that is, if he takes the 
natural and proper course. In fact, every child that 
knows any thing Knows the difference between the singu* 
lar and the plural number. If a child has been promised 
more than one apple, he will not be satisfied at receiving 
only one: he will expect apples instead of an apple. 
The teacher, therefore, has only to draw the attention 
of his pupils to the difference between the form of the 
singular and the plural words — ^between the words apple 
and apples, for instance, and they will at once see tuat 
it consists in the addition of the letter s. To fix this 
fact in their minds, let him call upon them to give the 
singular and the plural of the names of the objects 
around them, a8 chair, chairs; table, tables; book, books; 
slate, slates, Sfc, 

Having learned the general bulb for forming the 
plural of nouns, they will soon discover the exceptions 
to it. In fact, as they are words in common use, they 
arc already practically acquainted with most of them. 
He will be a very young pupil indeed who will say loafs 
of bread instead of loaves; or foots for feet ; or sheeps 
for sheep, dec The teacher, therefore, has only to name 
the exceptions, in the singular number, and his pupils 
will, in general, give the plural correctlv, even though 
they may never have had a grammar in their hands. In 
most cases, too, they will of themselves see the reason 
and necessity for the departure from the general rule. 
In words ending in x, for instance, as box, the plural 
could not, except in writing, be distinguished from the 
singular, as if the general rule were followed. For as s 
cannot be sounded afler x*^ without the intervention of a 

» In such a position x is equivalent to kt; and if another « were 
added, the sound iroald be the same. 
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Yowel, box and boxs would be pnmotmced alike» that is, 
there would be no difference in pronunciation between 
the singular and the plural of words ending in x. The 
same may be said of words ending in ss, shj or ch soft ; 
as, ass, asses; brush, brushes; church, churches; and 
hence, in such cases, the e has been prefixed to the 
plural s, in order that it may be heard* 

QSNDEB. 

With regard to Oender, the English language follows 
the simplicity of nature. With us it really means the* 
DISTINCTION OF SEX ; and, cxccpt in cases of personifi- 
gation, the meanins or application of the word indi- 
cates its gender; as father, mother ; brother, sister ; boy, 
girl; lion, lioness, ^c. All, therefore, that is necessary 
to be taught regs^ding the gender of English nouns 
may be stated in a few words. 

GA8B. 

The grammatists formerly claimed six cases for Eng- 
lish nouns (in imitation of the six Latin cases) ; but now 
they are satisfied with three, namely, the NominatiTe, 
Possessive, and Objective. In the personal Pronouns 
these three cases are exemplified : as, I, mine, me ; but 
our NOUNS or substantives have, strictly speaking, no 
case, except the Possessive, It is the only case of a sub- 
stantive wnich is formed by inflection ; and it is, conse- 
quently, the only one in which a mistake can be made. 
The pupils, therefore, should be made quite familiar with 
the formation of the possessive case of nouns, and the 
proper position of the apostbophb. 

FBB80N. 

This term, so familiar in common conversation, is yerr 
puzzling to children in grammar. A verb, they are tolcU 
implies action and not person; and yet verbs are said to 
have no less than three persons, the first, second, and 
third. It will be easy for the teacher to explain to 
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them that it is with reference to its nominative that a 
verb is said to have person. If the Tiominative of a verb 
is a pronoun of thQ first person, then the verb is said to 
be in the^r^^ person, as, t am ; I love. If the nominative 
is a pronoun of the second person, then the verb is said 
to be in the second person, as, thou art, thou lovest ; 
and if the nominative is either a pronoun of the third 
person, or a moun, then the verb is said to be in the 
third person. 

It will be easy to recollect, too, that, with the excep- 
tion of I and THOU, and their plurals ws, and tb or tou, 
the other pronouns, hb, shb, rr, thet, and all substan- 
tives, are of the third person, because they are spoken of. 

tense or time. 

The simplicity of the English verb has been sacrificed 
to the vain attempts at maJong it conform to the models 
or standards exhibited in our Latin grammars. In the 
Latin language, and those more immediately derived from 
it, as the Itahan and the French, there are changes in 
the form or termination of the verb to express the several 
moods, tenses, and persons; but in the English verb there 
are forms for two tenses only, the pbbsbnt and the past. 
The English verb, therefore, has but two tenses — and 
why should not children have the benefit of this sim- 
plicity ? The complicated forms which are spread over so 
many pages of our grammars have really no foundation 
in the English language. Why, then, puzzle and per- 
plex children with names and forms for mere nonenti- 
ties ? It will be quite time enough for them to learn 
those moods, and tenses, and voices* when they come to 
learn the languages in which they really exist. 

Even in our simplest grammars there are no less than 
six different tenses enumerated, though nature and com- 
mon sense point out only three distinctions of time, 
namely, the present, the past^ and the Juture, A verb 
signifies action, or the doing of something; and as it is 
quite clear that an action must either be present or going 
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on — past or completed — or future, or yet to be done — 
it is evident that every verb must be either in the 
PRESENT, PAST, or FUTURE TENSE. In fact, every child 
has a clear and correct idea of the great natural divisions 
of time, till he begins to learn the tenses in his grammar. 
Even persons familiar with the five Latin tenses are 
puzzlea when they take up a grammar of the present 
day. 

The PRESENT TENSE wc find split up into — " The Pre- 
sent Definite, Present Inde6nite, Present Perfect, Pre- 
sent Perfect Progressive, Present Future, Present Fu- 
twre Progressive, Present Future Perfect, and the Present 
Emphatic." The past tense we find subdivided into — 
"The Past Definite, Past Indefinite, Perfect Definite, 
Perfect Indefinite, Past Emphatic, Prior-past Definite, 
and Prior-past Indefinite ;" and the future tense into 
— " The Future Definite, Future Indefinite, Prior-future 
Definite, and Prior-future Indefinite." 

In the name of common sense, how are children to 
learn and recollect these numerous, and nice, and in 
many cases, useless distinctions? Are we to have rules 
for every variety of expression, and peculiarity of idiom? 
If the writers of school grammars cannot simplify and 
abridge the work which they have taken in hands, surely 
they ought not to render it more difi!icult than it really 
is. The three usual modifications of past time, namely, 
the Imperfect, the Perfect, and the Pluperfect tenses, it 
is, perhaps, useful to teach. Though they have really 
no foundation in the English lan^ua^e, yet they were 
early imported into it from the Latm, m which language 
there are distinct foms to express them. But what shall 
we say of the others which have been foisted into our 
grammars without authority, and without necessity? 
This much we shall say, that it is the duty not only of 
teachers, but of parents also, to discountenance all such 
pedantic and useless innovations. 



ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 



INTRODUCTION. 



1. Languaoe,» or speech, is the faculty by which 
mankind communicate their ideas. 

2. Language is either oral or written. It is said to 
be oral when only spoken, as amopg barbarous nations; 
and written^ when it is expressed by letters or artificial 
signs ; as the Hebrew, Greek, Latin, English^ SfC, 

3. The elements of spoken language are articulate 
sounds. The elements of written language are charac- 
ters or LETTERS representing articulate sounds. 

4. Letters are formed into syllables, syllables into 
WORDS, and words into sentences. 

QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

1. Whatislanguiice? 2. How is it divided? 3. Whatarethe 
elements of spoken language ? And of iwritten? 4. Letters are 
formed into ? Syllables into ? Words into ? 

OBAMMAB. 

1. G&AKHAB^ is the science of language, and the 
art of speaking and writing with propriety. 

2. English Grammar is the art of speaking and 
writing the English language with propriety. 

3. It is usually divided into four parts, namely, 
Orthography, Etymology, Syntax, and Prosody. 

>^ The word lonffuage is derived through the French lanffogs, from 
the Latin linyua, the tongue. Language, therefore, originally meant 
tpoken words, or spbkob. It has, however, been naturally extended 
to all the signs by which man communicates ids thoughts and his 
feelings, his wants and his wishes; particularly to wriUea words, 

b The word fprwnmar is derived firom the Greek gramma, a letter, 
%wrUliHg, The root is (rn^i to write. 
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4. Obthogbapht teaches the forms and sounds 
of the letters; and the correct method of spelling 
words. Spellivo* is the'^art of expressing words 
by their proper letters, and of rightly dividing them 
into syllables. 

5. liTTMOLooT treats of the deriyation, classifica- 
tion, and inflection of words* 

6. Stntax treats of the proper arrangement and 
combination of words in sentenobs. 

7* Pbosodt treats of the accent and pronunciation 
of words ; and the laws of yersification. 

QUBSTIOMS FOB EXIMIICATIOII. 

1. What is grammar? 2. What is English gnmmar? 3. How 
u it usually divided ? 4. What does Orihogra^y teach ? What is 
SpelUog? 5. What 18 Etymology? 6. Syntax? 7. Prosody? 

LETTEB8. 

1. A LETTER is a character or mark used in 
writing words. 

2. The English Alphabet ^ consists of twenty-six letters. 

3. Formerly t and j were considered different forms of tiie same 
letter; and this was also the case with regard to u and v;* and 
hence our alphabet was said to consist of iwerUy-four letters. 

4. Letters are diyided into yowELS and conso- 
VANTS. The yowels are a, e, i,o,u; and w and y, 
when they do not begin a word or syllable. All the 
other letters are consonants. 



» Practical Rules fbr Spelling, with all the ixregulafUies and diffi- 
eolties of Orthography, will be found in the Author's " Spelling Book 
Superseded" (now te ihe iUh EdMon), 

t> The first letter of tbe Greek alphabst is called Alpha, and the 
second Beta ; and hence the term came to be applied to aU the letters ; 
Just as we say, " The A, B, C." 

* Hence the forms Trc|;a and Troia, tota and jot, haUelujah and 
halleluiah, ma^ and mayor ; and we hare only to open any old book 
to find instances of the interchanges of « and «. The douila « (for- 
merly printed TT separately) we still call dotMen; and in the words 
^M¥tenant and UeuHenanosf, the u has aoqnired the sound of v« 
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5. Except in- the beginning of a word or syllable, w is 
another form of u, and y of t; and consequently w and y 
are in such positions vowels, — ^Compare proto and prou, 
Yiew and yieu ; try and tri, % and flees, Soc, 

6. The vowels » are so called, because they can be fully 
and perfectly sounded by themselyes, or without the aid 
of any other letters. 

7. The consonants b are so called because they cannot be 
distinctly sounded without the aid of a vowel. 

8. The consonaxitB are divided into MUTBS and SEMIVOWELS. The 
mutes cannot be soimded at aU without the aid of a vowel. Thej 
are 6, p; d^t; k, q, and e hard. The semivowels have an imper- 
fect sound of theniselvea. They are /^ f, I, m, », r, s, v, «, z, and 
c and g soft. Four of tiie semiyoweLi, namely, l, f», n, r, are 
called LIQUIDS, from their easily uniting with other consonants in 
the same qrllable. 

9. Consonants are also divided (from Uxo oigans of speech chiefly 
employed in giving them utterance) into labials, dentals, nasals, 
PALATALS, and OUTTUBAIS. The labials are b, />,/*, v ; the dentals 
are i, d, s, z ; the nasals are m, », and ng ; the palatals are j and 
soft g ; and the gutturals are A;, q, and c and g hard. 

10. A DiPHTHONa is the union of two vowels into 
one sov/nd ot syllable j as ot« in sound, 

11. A psoPEA diphthong is one in which hoik the 
Yowels are sounded; as ou in sotmd, 

12< The only diphthdngs in our Umguage in which each vowel is 
distinctly heara, terming together one sound or syllable, are tu, 
oi^ Off ,* as in/eud, boil,fiund. The only proper diphthongs, there- 
fore, are eu, ot, and ou, 

13. An DfPBOPEB diphthong is one in which only 
one of the two yowels is sounded; as oa in boat. 

14. A TSiPHTHONG is the union of three vowels into 
oae sound; as ieu in adieti.® 



* Vcwtlf from the Latin vocStti, vocal or sounding, tiirougfa the 
French voytXU, Compare botal ftt>m regSlis, and lotai. from legSlU$, 

t» €fontorum% from the Latin eotulSnOf to sound vvith or together. 

e The l^^pju^ongt occur only in a few words adopted teova. the 
Pfendu— See the Author's Dictionary, page vi. . 
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QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

1. What is a letter ? 2. How many letters are in the Alphabet? 

3. Why was the Alphabet said to consist of twenty-four letters? 

4. How are the letters divided ? Name th« vowels. When are w 
and V t:aid to be consonants ? 5. In what pqfiition are to andy vowels ? 
6. What is the meaning of the term vowel ? 7, Also of the term 
consonant 1 8. How are the consonants divided ? What is a mute? 
What is a semivowel ? 9. How are consonants divided with regard 
to the organs of speech ? 10. What is a diphthong ? 1 1. What is 
a proper diphthong? 12. How many proper £]>hthongB? 13. 
Wnat is an improper diphthong? 14. What is a triphthong? 

15. Classify the letters of every word in the following sentence 
(any sentence the teacher may choose to assign) ; noting, if a con- 
sonant, its division or sub-division ; and if a diphthong, state 
whether it is a proper or improper one. Give examples of words 
in which triphthongs occur. 

CAPITAL OR HEAD LETTERS. 

Words should begin with capital letters in the follow- 
ing situations: — 1. The first word of every sentence. 2. 
The first word of every line in poetry. 3. The first word 
of a formal or direct quotation. 4. The terms applied to 
the Supreme Being, 5. All proper names, and adjectives 
derived from proper names, as Ireland, Irish, 6. Common 
names personified; that is, used as proper names; as, O 
Death, where is thy sting I O Grave, where is thy vic- 
tory 1 7. Names of the months, as June ; and of the days 
of the week, as Monday, 8. Any important word, as the 
Revolution, 9. The pronoun / and the interjection O. 
10. The titles of books, and the heads of their principal 
divisions, as ^* Milton* s Paradise Lost," 

PRACTICAL EXBRCISES. 

[When the pupils have learned the rules for the use of capital 
letters, they shoidd be called upon to point out, in an^ given page 
of their reading books, every word which begins with a capital 
letter ; and to state, in every case, why it does so. When perfect 
in thu exercise, they should be required to write down upon their 
slates, at their desk, every word which begins with a ca;nto/ letter in 
any given lesson or page; and to put idfter each word ^9 Jiffure 
which denotes the rule it comes under. 

The next exercise should be the correction of mistakes regarding 
capital letters in written exercises. In such cases the teacher 
will probably remark — " In your last Exercise there are some mis- 
takes wi^ regard to capital letters — ^read it over and make the 
necessary corrtctions. 
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SYLLABLES. 

1. A SYLLABLE is a distinct sound, produced by .a 
single impulse of the voice ; as a, an, ant In every 
syllable there must be at least one vowel. 

2. A MONOSYLLABLE is a word of one syllable; 
as pen, 

3. A DISSYLLABLE is a word of two syllables ; 
as pen-man. 

4. A TRISYLLABLE is a word of three syllables; 
as penr-man-^ip, 

5v A POLYSYLLABLE is a word of more than three 
syllables ; as Pen^yUva-nira. 

QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

1. What is a sellable? 2. What are words called with respect 
to the number of their syllables ? 3. Give examples of each. 

WOEDS. 

1. Words are articulate sounds, used as signs to 
convey our ideas. Words are either primitive or 
derivative, simple or compound. 

2. A PRIMITIVE word cannot be reduced or traced 
to any simpler word in the language j as mxin, good, 
content, 

3. A DERIVATIVE word can be reduced or traced 
to another in the language of greater simplicity; 
as manly, goodness, contentment, 

4. A SIMPLE word is not compounded or combined 
with any other word ; as man, plorigh, book, basket, 

5. A COMPOUND word is formed of two or more 
simple words joined together; 2lb mankind, pUmghhoy, 
bookseller, ba.sket-mdker, court-martiaL 

6. In many instances the two simple words hare become 
completely incorporated, particularlv when monosyllabic t 
M cumost, herein, tmtif, gunpowder^ ooatswain , in others, 

B 
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they are usually connected by a hyphen; as rail-road, 
steam-engine, gun-cotton. In all newly-formed compounds 
the hyphen is used ; as in the examples just giren. 

QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

1. What is a word? How tire words divided? 2. What is meant 
by a primitive word? 3. What by a derivatiye? 4. What by a 
sunple ? 5. What by a compound word? 6. In what ewes are tiie 
two simple words likely to coalesce? Give instances. In what 
cases are they connected by a hyphen? Give instances. 

DIVISION OF WOEBS INTO SYLLABLSa 

1. The best general rule for dividing words into 
syllables is^ to follow as nearly as possible the divi- 
sions made by the organs of speech in accurately 
pronouncing them. 

2. When the pronunciation is not known, the following 
rules should be observed :— Two vowels coming together 
not forming a diphthong should be divided into separate 
syllables ; as li-ar, cru-el. A diphthong preceding a vowel 
follows the same rule ; as loy-al, pow-er. 

8. A single consonant between two vowels should be 
joined to the latter; asfa-tal, U^gal, ho^ly. But in many 
derivatiye words, the intervening consonant must be joined 
to the former vowel ; as ab-use, up-on. The letter x also 
between two vowels must be jomed to the former; as 
ex-ist, vex-a-tion. 

4. Two consonants between two vowels should be sepa- 
rated; as un-der, el-bow j except in those cases in which 
it would be obviously improper to divide them ; as ta-ble, 
me-tre, ha-ired, fath-er. 

6. Compound and derivative words should be divided 
into the simple words of which they are composed; as 
pen-kntfe, mis-lead. 

6. Grammatical endings or terminations are generally 
separated; talov-esty lov-ing, lov-er. 

7. The terminations dal^ cian, cious, tious, tial, sion, and 
tion, should not be divided; because these combinations 
constitute but one sound or syllable ; as in pro-vin-cial, ^c. 
For the same reason monosyltablcs should never be divided; 
as, strength, length, breadth. 
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QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION AND PBACTICAL EXBBCT8BS. 

1. What is the best general rale for the division of words into 
syllables? 2. Can you state the subordinate roles? 3. Divide the 
following words into their proper syllables, and state the rule in 
each, case : — duel, reliance, vowel, gravel, rivet, aboriginal, abase- 
ment, exalt, exertion, balance, ballad, fable, sabre, picture, theatre, 
patron, father, hothouse, nuthook, misconduct, aamirer, coming, 
runniue, offered, referred,.judicial, musician, delicious, reverentiiu, 
abbreviation, real, reason, leopard, coeval, accoutre, handkerchief, 
progress, nuptial, business, absent, abscind, abstraction, anciently, 
unanimity, efficacious, synonymous. 

4. Now eo to your desks and write down upon your slates all the 

words capable of division in the sentences of the page of 

your . Divide them into their proper syllables, and be prepared 

to state the reason in each case. 



ETYMOLOGY. - 

1. ETTMOLoar treats of tlie deriyation^ clasisifica- 
tion, and inflection of words. 

2. Etymology teaches the derivation or deduction of one. 
word from another, and the various modifications by which 
the meaning of the same word is diversified. Etymology, 
therefore, treats of the several kinds or classes of wo^s, 
and the inflections or changes which they xmdergo; as the 
declension of nouns, the comparison of adjectives, and the 
conjugation of verbs. 

3. There are nine sorts of words or parts of 
SPEECH,^ namely: — Article, Nonn or Substantive, 

» Some of the oldest and ablest grammarians have g^ven a dif. 
fierent daseification of the pabts of speech. Aristotle and the old 
logicians dlTlded them into two, the nouh and the vbeb, regarding 
all other words as mere accessories; but Prisoian, whose name has 
become identified with grammar, extended the number to eight. In 
fact, as there can be no sentence without a noun and its correspond- 
ing verb, and as they alone are sufficient to constitute a sentence, 
they should be regarded as the only essential parts of speech. Other 
wmrds are of course necessary ; but it could be easily shown that they 
are either substitutes, or used for ornament To beginners, a very 
intelligible claasifleation of the parts oi speech would be, NimM, Verbi, 
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Adjective, Pronoun, Verb, Adverb, Preposition, Con- 
junction, and Interjection. 

ARTICLE. 

4. An ARTICLE is a word placed before a nonn to 
show whether it is used in a particular or general 
sense. 

5. Thus, when we say — " W7teat is good for men, and gnus for 
horses," we speak generally; but when we say, ** Tke wheat looks 
well, but the grass is thin, we mean some particular field or por- 
tion of wheat and grassy Nouns, therefore, which express the whole 
of any species do not in general take the definite article : and hence, 
as it IS said, a noun used without an article to limit it is taken in 
its widest sense; as "man is mortal," that is, all mankind. And 
it is for a similar. reason that proper nouns are used without 
articles. As there is only one" city called Dublin, for instance, 
we neyer say a Dublin, nor Me Dublin. In fact, if every thing in 
nature had a name for itself — that is, a proper name — there would 
be no necessity for articles. — See note, page 11. 

6. There are but two articles, namely, the and a 
or AN. A becomes an before a vowel or an h muten 
as a TTian; an old man; a handsome man; a; 
Aonest man. 

7. The n is inserted in such cases to prevent what is called a 
hiatus, or the disagreeable sound produced by the meeting of two 
vowels.^ Hence, when a word begins with an aspirated vowel, 
there is no necessity to insert the n; as, a unit; a euphony; a 
etrer; such a one; many a one; a one-pound note. 

Quali/yingt and Connecting words. Under Qualiftino words would 
rank Ac^tcUwSt Artkies, and Adverbs, and under Connecting words. 
Conjunctions and Prepositions. There only remains the Interjectlont 
which, properly speaking, is no part of speech at all. See the obser- 
vations on it in the proper place (page 9S). 

A That is, in the same sense : another city may happen to be called 
Dublin, but the sense will be diffei'ent. There is only one Dublin, in 
the sense of the capital of Ireland. 

b Strictly speaking, the n has been retained in such cases, for the 
original form is an. It is derived from the Latin unus, one, through 
the French un. 
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8. An is generally used before a word beginning with 
h sounded yrhen the accent is on the second syllable; as 
an histor'ical event, an heroic action. 

9. The words beginning with silent h are &««>, heihf honest, honor ^ 
hospital, hostler, hour, humour, humble, and their derivatives. 

10. The is called the definite article^ because it 
defines or particularizes the noun to which it is pre- 
fixed. Thus, when I say " bring me the book," I 
mean some particular book, and not any book, which 
would have been my meaning if 1 had said, *' bring 
me a book." ♦ ' 

11. A or AN is called the indefinite article, be- 
cause it is used in an indefinite or general sense ; 
as in the preceding example. 

12. In its original sense, A is definite, because it signifies one ; 
as in the proverb, *' A bird in the hand is worth tico in the bush ;" 
and also in the old Scottish saying, " Better to have ttae child than 
ae child/^ that is, it is better to have no child at all than only one. 
Bat, in its usual sense, it is indefinite, because it does not denote 
one in contradistinction to two or more, but rather the species of the 
noun to which it is prefixed. **A chUd should obey its parents,^^ 
does not mean one child — nor does a, in the sentence, ** I am a 
man, and feel for all mankind,^* mean one man. It is the species 
that is meant^ as is still more evident in the following sentence, 
*' It is a horse, and not a man, you should get to carry wis load/' 

13. As the proper signification of an is one, it cannot be prefixed 
to nouns which are in the plural number, that is, which eznress 
mqre than one. But in such phrases as the following, which nave 
evidently a collective signification, it may be used ; as, '* Only a few 
persons came, thoufh a great many were expected/' The is used 
Wore nouns in both nuim>ers ; as &e man, the men. 

14. 7'he is closelv allied in signification to the demonstrative 
pronoun that. " Tnou art the man/' and thou art that man, are 
nearly equivalent in meaning. So also, " The stone which the 
builders rejected,*' and that stone which the builders rejected. 
There is, however, an essential difference between the ana that ; 
file former cannot be used without having the noun to whi6h it 
refers expressed, but the latter can stand alone, and, in iiact, sup- 
idij the place of its noun. We can say either, '* Do ihat thing and 
yoa iriil oblige me,** or, do ihat And you will oblige me. Bnt 
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though we could substitute <Ae for Hiai in the first example, wa 
coula not do so in the second. 

15. Tlie is sometimes used before adverbs in the comparative 
den-ee ; as " TU more I know of him, Oie better I like him." 

16. When an art^e is prefixed to a proper name, either the noun 
to which it really belongs is understood, as in the sentence, " The 
Britannia entered Uie Aames yesterday," (in which s/iip is under- 
stood before Britannia, and river before Thames)— or the proper 
name is used in the sense of a common noun, that is, to denote a 
cU^s or family; as, ' the CaesarSy ' (he Howards ;* or when eminence 
or distinction is implied; as he is * a Newton ;' he is * an Achilles.* 

17. By some grampaarians the artides have been classed as 
adjectives ;» but notwithstanding their similarity, both in origin and 
application, there are esjential points of dilierence between them ; 
for example, adjectives can be used without the substantives to 
which they refer, but artides cannot.— See the preceding observa- 
tions on THE and an. 

QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

1. What is the second part of grammar? 2. Of what does 
Etymology treat? 3. How many parts of speech are there? 4. 
What is an Article? 5. In what sense is a noun taken when used 
without an article ? 6. How many kinds of articles are there ? In 
what cases is a used, and in what an 1 7. Is a ever used before 
a word beginning with a vowel? State in what cases. H. Is an 
ever used before a word beginning with h sounded. 9. Name 
the words which begin with silent /*. 10. Why is the called 
the definite article? U. Why is a or an called the indefinite? 
12. In what sense is a definite? 13. Why cannot a be used before 
a noun in the plural number? Can we not say a hundred, a dozen, 
a score? State the other apparent exceptions mentioned? 14. Can 
Vie and that be substituted for each other? What is the essential 
difference between them? 15. Give an example of the used before 




he is * a Cicero,' he is 'a N&wton V 17. Should artfcles have been 
classed with adjectives? What is the distinguishing peculiarity 
between them ? 

NOUN OE SUBSTANTIVE. 

1. A noun or substantive is the name of any thing 



• Articles are, strictly speaking, adjectives, as they necessarily 
require a noun to follow them, the signification of which they serw 
to liwtt ani O^ocrtoln, as oA adjectites do.—PHeiOeif, 
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wliicli exists, or of which we have any idea or notion ; 
as man, pen, sweetness, justice, 

2. The word thing is applicable, not only to eyerj object 1 hat 
comes within the sphere of our senses, but also to every idea or 
conception which we can form in our minds. In fact, it properly 
me^ns whatever we can think about, or form an idea of.* ft is, 
therefore, of universal application, and consequently the most general 
term in the language. 

3. A noun is either proper or common. A proper 
noun can be applied to but one person or thing in 
the same sense ; as John, DMia, the Thames, Le* 
barum. A common noun can be applied to several 
persons or things in the same sense ; as man, cUy, 
river, mountain. 

4. Proper nouns are the names siven to individual persons or 
things, to distinguish them from the rest of the same class or 
species, as the examples in the preceding paragraph. Common 
nt^ns are the names which belong in common to whole classes of 
persons or things. Thus the werd man is a common noun, because 
it is not the name of any one man in particular, but belongs to, or 
is equally applicable to, every man. — See note^ page 11. 

5. Proper nouns become common when they are applied 
to more individuals than one ; as * the Casars* * the 
Howards;* *a Cicero,* *a Catiline »* 

6. In the preceding examples, it is evident that * the CcBtann* 
and * ike Hotoards* are put for a class ; and that * a Cicero * and 
* a Catiline,* are equivalent to the common terms (a great) orator, 
and (a daring) conspirator. 

7. A common or general term may be made to represent an 
individual person or thing, by placing before it the definite article 
ike, or the demonstrative pronoun this or that; as '* Thou art ^e 
man ;" that river is deep ; this pen is bad. In this way a general 
term may be made to serve as a substitute for a proper nam«. 

8. Real nouns are the names of things existing 
in nature ; as man, horse, table, citv^ 

9. Abstract nouns are the names of quanties con- 

• Compare the derivation of the tatin ri$, a tliingi from ft9r, T HlvMe^ 
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sidered abstractedly y or without reference to the sub- 
stances to which &ey belong ; as sweetness, tvisdom, 
strength, purity. 

10. Abstract nouns are fonned in this vnj. We obseire that 
several of the thines around us possess in common a certain pro- 

Serty or quality. Thus, -we see that snotVy milkt and c^alk. are 
istinguished by a certain quality "which we call white, from wnich. 
by abstraction, we form the idea of tphiteness, and we call the 
name of that quality an abstract noun. 

11. Most abstract nouns are formed from adjectives by adding 
nets ; as from sweet, sweetness, from good^ goodness, ^c. Severu 
are also found -with other terminations ; as Uy, ety, thy ence, dom, 
^c, ; M purity f fMtiety, healih, strength, in9olence,/reedom. 

12. Diminutive nouns are formed from other 
nouns by the addition of certain terminations, which 
express some dimintUion of the original meaning ; 
aj9 goding, satchel^ pockety MUack. Some of them 
express endearment, as darling; and some of them 
contempt, as hireling. — See page 105. 

13. Fabtioipial or yebbal nouns imply action, 
or the doing of something; as hunting, fishing, walk- 
ing, reading, ivriting. 

14. Participial nouns must be carefully distinguished from parti- 
cipial adjectioes, and also froia participles. They are easily known 
by tLeir taking a prejposition before them, like nouns, and by their 
governing an objective case after them, like verbs, that is, when 
they are transitwae, (In the sentence just written, 'toMng'' and 
'jfovemo^* are participial nouns.) They have also the meaning, 
and may easily m converted into the form of nouns. I could say, 
for example, i sp«&t half an hour in prwaring this lesson — or in 
the preparaHoH o/HuB lesson.— -See page oO. 



QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

1. WhatiianounorsubstantiTe? 2. What is the proper mean- 
ing of the woid thing f 3. How are nouns divided? What is a 
proper noun? What a common? 4. By what names Me indi- 
vidual persons or things distingnished from odiers of the same 
ipocieB? 5. When do proper names become common? Give ex- 
amples. 6. When we saj of a person tiiat he is 'a CHeero,* or *a 
(Mline,* what ii mwot' 7, Uow may oommon or gwtnil 
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term be made to represent an individual person or thing? Can it 
not thuff be made to serve as a substitute for a proper name ? 8. 
What is a real noun? 9. What is an abstract noun? 10. How 
are abstract nouns formed ? 11. From what part of speech are 
abstract nouns formed, and how ? 12. What are diminutive nouns, 
and how are they formed? 13. What is a verbal or participial 
noun ? 14. From what other words should they be carefully dis- 
tinguished ? IIow may they be distinguished ? 

PRACTICAL EXBRCISES. 

[Let the pupils make a tabular form, as suggested in page 13, and 
write down in it (each under its proper head) all the Proper, 
Common, Ahstract, and Participial NOUNS in any given page or 
chapter in their Reading Books.] 

NUMBBB. 

1. A noun which expresses a tingle person or 
thing is said to be in the sinoulas nttmbeb; as 
6oy, hoohy virtue, 

2. Nouns which express more than one person or 
thing are said to be in the plural nuvbeb j as hoys, 
books, virtues* 

3. The plural number is generally formed by 
adding s to the singular ; as in the preceding 
examples. 

4. To nouns ending in 9, «, sA, or <A $oft,^ e» instead of 9 moaX b« 
added, otherwise the s could not be sounded, and tiie plural could 
not be distinguished in conversation from the singular; as gat, 
poet ; ass, asses ,* boo!, boxes ; bntsh, brushes ; cJiuriAf churches. 

5. Nouns ending in y, preceded by a consonant, form their plural 
by changing y into tes ; tLS study, studies. But y preceded by a 
wufel, follows the general rule, as attorney, attorn^. Proper namet 
when pluralized follow the general rule, as Henry, the Henrys. 

6. Nouns ending in o, preceded by a consonant, generally take 
es to form their plural ; as calico, calicoes ; tobacco, tobaccoes ; 
potato, potatoes ; stiletto, stilettoes ; manifesto, manifestoes* 

7* The following nouns ending in o, though preceded by a con* 
sonant, follow the general rule : canto, groUo, junto, solo, portico^ 
quarto, octavo, duodecimo, rotundo, tyro, 

<^ Nouns ending in eh hard form their plurals in the regular way, 
because eh when hard is equivalent to k ; as, monarch, monatvAs. 
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8. ^e following nonna change /" or ft into ««« to form their 
plural : — Beaf^ calf, df half, foof, loaf sdf sheaf , shdf ihief tjoo^^ 
life, wife, hmfe. Staff" has staves in the plural, hut it is now w- 
ginning to follow the general rule. All its compounds are regular, 
as t^staffi, Hoff-stc^. 

9. The following nouns are quite irregular in the plural : — 



Man 


Men* 


Foot 


Feet 


Woman 


Women 


Tooth 


Teeth 


Ox 


Oxen 


GK>ose 


Geese 


GhUd 


Children 


Mouse 


Mice 



10. Some nouns have douhle plurals, each having a different 
meaning; as — 

Brother Z^*^^®™* ^^'"^ ®^ *^® same parents. 

, i jji^thjen^ memhers of the same society or church. 

*^ J diet, stamps for coining. 

^' i dice, small cuhes used m gamei. 

p. , J fishes, when number is meant. 

^ iui> i fish, when the species is descrihed. 

f^ . ^ * geniuses, men of genius. 

^**^*^» 1^ ^nii, fahulous spirits. 



Index, 



indexes, tables of contents, 
indices, algebraic exponents. 



p 1 peas, single ones. 

^' ( pease, in the mass, as a dish oipeoM, 

Penny i pennies, separate coins, as six penmes. 

^ ^' ( pence, value in computation, aa siatpetux in silver. 

11. Some nouns have the singular and plural alike; as deer, 
sheep, salmon, apparatus, species. The singular of such words is 
generally denoted by the article a or a» ; as a deer, an apparatus, 

12. Some nouns, from the nature of the things which 
thej express, have no plural j and others, no singular. 

13. Nouns that have no plural are: — 1. Proper names, nnlaa 
when used in the sense of common nouns: as *M§ Cessars^ *ike 
Howards.^ 2. Nouns which denote things measured or weighed; 
9M tea, sugar, wheat, oil, wine, unless when they express varieties 
or different sorts. 3. The names of metals, as goid, silver, lead, 
4. The names of abstract and moral qualities ; as hardness, sofhiegs^ 
prudence, charity. Some of these nouns, also, take a plmral when 

» The remains of an Anglo-Saxon plural in an. Hence, also, 
BOSXH, now written hose; bowxh, now sunne; cowxir, now hine; 
•■OOH, now i^oes ; xtcw, now eye* ; housxh, now houses. See page 200. 
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varieties or different kinds are spoken of; as tecUj auffarSt tinnes, 
affinities, gravities, charities. 

14. Noons that have no singular are those which are plural 
either in form or meaning. The following are of this class : — 

Alms* 

AnnalH 

Antipodes 

Arcmves 

Arms^ 

Ashes 

Assizes 

Assets 

Bellows 

Bitters 

BiUiarda 

Bowels 

Breeches 

Cattle 

CSompasses 

15. The word gallows always takes a singular verh ; as " The 
qaUows is thirty feet high." J\ew8 is generally singular ; as " This 
is good neufs.'''' Means is also to he considereid as singular, unless 
when the instrumentality of more than one thing is implied; as 
in the following sentence : ^' He was careful to observe what means 
were employed by his adversaries to coflntecact his schemes,* A 
similar rule may be applied to amends. 

16. The names of sciences ending in tcff, as ethics, nuxthematics. 



Clothes 


Lungs' 
Mallows 


Richest 


Calends 


Scissors 


Customso 


lfannei8> 


Sessions) 


Drawers* 


Matins 


Shambles 


Dregs 

Bombers 


Measles 


Shears 


MinutiaB 


Snuffers 


Entrails 


Morals 


Sweepstake 
Thanks^ 


Goods 


Nippen 


Hose 


Nones 


Tidings 


Hysterics 


Oats 


Tongs 


Ides 


Oddi 


Trowsers 


Illuminati 


Or ries 


Vespers 


Lees 


PaW 


Victuals 


Letters* 


PantaLoonf 


. VitaUj 


Literati 


Pincen 


Wages 



^AlmSt firom the old French aHmesse, is strictly in the singular, and 
was so used by old authors, as *' cm alms ;" " muek abms.** 

b Arms, meaning weapons, or armorial bearings. 

e Chutoms, meaning taxes or duties on goods imported or exported. 

^ Dratoers, meanin^under or inside trowsers. 

• Letters, meaning literature, as *' a man {^tetters,** . 

f Lungs. But with reference to each other, we say the lig^t, or tfae 
leltlun^. 

s Manners, meaning behavionr or demeanour. 

1^ Ihxins, in the sense of care, is now used only with a plural verb. 
It occurs, however, in good authors, with a singular verb. 

i JUeihes, from the French riiAesse, is strictly singular. It is always, 
however, used in the plural. 

J Sessions, meaning a sitting of magistrates. 

k Thanks. ' This word occurs in the singular form, in old writers, 
as, " What Uumk have ye !" also in the compounds ttanJbfe«»| thamj^ 
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mechanics, ovticSypftyaicStpnewafiaUcSj politics, siatistictt tactics, ^'c, 
generally take a plural verb, but are gometimes found in good 
authors with a singular one. 

17. Collective nouns, or nouns of multitude, are singular in 
form and plural in signification ; && people, /oik, parliament. 

18. The compounds of full have the regular plural ; as tpoonful, 
spoonfuls ; mouthful, mouihfuls. But compound words formed of a 
noun and an adjective^ or of ttvo nouns connected by SkprcposilioPy 
have, in general, the s annexed to the first word ; as cour^-martial, 
vourts-mtuctiaJi ; «ofi-in-law, sons-in-law. 

19. Nouns adopted, without alteration, from foreign languages, 
generally retain their original plurals ; as in the following — 



BUrOTTLAX. 

Alumnus 

Addendum 

AmanQensis 

Analysis 

Animalcfilum 

Antithesis 

Appendix 

Arcanum 

Automaton 

Axis 

Bandit 



Beau 

Calciilus 

Cherub 

Criterion 

Crisis 

Datum 

Desideriitam 

DiaDresis 

Dilettante 

Dofpna 

l^chinus 

Effluvium 

Ellipsis 

Kmphaeis 

Erratum 

Focus 

Form&U 

Fungus 

GknuB 



PLUKAIm - 


BIMOULAK. 


Alumni 


Gymnasium 


Addenda 


Hypothesis 


Amanuenses 


Lamina 


Analyses 


Larva 


Animalcula 


Mac»la 


Antitheses 


Madame 


Appendices** 


Magus 


Arcana 


Medium 


Automata 


Memorandum 


Axes 


Metamorphosis 


Banditti* 


l^Tomentum 


Bases 


Monsieur 


Beaux 


Nebula 


Calculi 


Oasis 


Cherubim* 


Parenthesis 


Criteria 


Postulatum 


Crises 


Phasis 


Data 


PlienomSnon 


Desiderata 
Diaereses 


PolVpus 
Radms 


DiletUnti 


Sarconh&gns 
Serapn 


Dogmata* 


Echini 


Speculum 


Effluvia 


Stamen 


Ellipses 


Stimfilus 


Eraphasei 


Stratum 


Errata 


Thesis 


Foci 


Tumulus 


Formulas 


Vertex 


Fungi* 


Virtuoso 


Genera 


Vortex 



PLUBAL. 

G}nnnasia 

Hypotheses 

Lamina 

Larv» 

Maculas 

Mesdames 

Magi 

Media 

Memoranda* 

Metamorphoses 

Momenta 

Messieurs 

Nebulas 

Oases 

Parentheses 

PoBtuIata 

Phases 

Phenomena 

Polypi 

Radii 

Sarcophan 

SerapMm# 

Specula 

Stamina* 

Stimuli 

Strata 

Theses 

Tumuli 

Vertices 

Virtuosi 

Vortices 



• The words followed by an asUrish have also the ordinai7 Englisb 
nnral (by adding f or m to the ffn^iilar form). 
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1. What it meant by iiiiinber? What is the siogulai nniBherf 
2. Wha^ is the pi^ralP «)• ^py^ is the plpral number generally 
formed ? 4. '^ow do nouns ending in s, x, sh^ or ch soft form their 
plurals? How do words ending m ek hard fonn their plurals? 
why? 5. How a noun ending in y preceded by a consonant? 
What is the plural of Henry when used as the name of a class ? 6. 
How do words ending in o form their plural? 7. fHiat wprj^s 
ending in o foUpw the general rule ? 8. What noons phuige /' pr 
fe into ves 1 9. Give examples of irregular plurals. 10. AUoi of 
nouns having double plprals. 1 1. Also, oi nouns' ha\-inff the singu- 
lar and plural alike. How is the singular of such words denoted ? 
12. What ppups have no plural ? 13. Are ther^ any exceptions ? 
14. Whj^i nouns have no singular? 15. What is said of the wprdf 
gaUow$,'ne^8, fManSf amends ? 1^*. What is sai.d of the names pf 
sciences ending in u;«, as optics 9 17. What is a collective nounr 
18. How do such words as spoon/ul, oourt-mariial^ and faHier-in^ 
law J form their plurals? 19. What is the general rule regarding 
nouns adopted iidthout change from foreign languages? ^ 

n^priCAL EXERCTSfE^ * 

[For PraeHeal Eteereises in the formation of the f lured pf |iowif 
regular and irregular, ref^ to the Introduction, page 10.] 

QENPEB. 

1. GsNpifiB is tb^ distinction of 9»x. Tber^ aro 
three genders^ the Mascnline, the Feminine, and the 
Neater. (See the Pbseryations on Qmder^ p. 18). 
» 2. The MASCULiHB gender denotes the mcUe kind \ 
as hcy^ lion* ^ 

3. The FEMININE gander denptes ihefem^ kipd ; 
as girl^ lioness, 

4. The NBUTEB means neither mascnline nor femi* 
nine ; as a hook, a chair. The neuter is, properly 
speaking, no gender, but merely denotes the absence 
of gender. 

6, Snch nouns as can be applied either to males 

or females are said to be of the oommon gender ; as 

parent, child, friend, bird. 

c 
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6. Some nouns, naturally neuter, are, by a figure 
of speech called pbrsokification, regarded as being 
eitjier in the masculine or feminine gender ; as when 
we say of the sun, ^' He is setting ;" or of the mooa^ 
" She is rising."* 

7. Insects, small quadrnpeds, birds, and fi^us, are 
usually spoken of as neuter. 

8. GoDder iB distinguished in three ways — 

1. By different tenninationi ; as — 



Abbot 


Abbess^ 


Actor 


Actress 


Administrator 


Administratrix^ 


Adulterer 


Adulteress 


Ambassador 


Ambassadress 


Arbiter 


Arbitress 


Author 


Authoress 


Baron 


Baroness 


Benefactor 


Benefactress 


Chanter 


Chantress 


Conductor 


Condnctieas 


Count 


Couutess 


Czar 


Czarina 


i)auphin 


Dauphiness 


Deacon 


Deaconesa 


Pon 


Oonna 



Duke 


Duchess 


Elector 


Electress 


Emperor 
Kncnanter 


Empress 
Enchantreaa 


Executor 


Executrix 


Giant 


Giantess 


Governor 


Governess 


Heir 


Heiress 


Heritor 


Heritriz 


Hero 


Heroine 


Host 


Hostess 


Hunter 


Huntress 


Jew 


Jewess 


Lad. 


Lass 


Landgrave 


Landgravine 


Lion 


Lioness 



» This mode of glvii^ lift and sex to inanimate things, forms a 
etriking beauty in our language, and is almost peculiar to it. But it 
is not easy to reduce the usage of the language on tliis point, to fixed 
rules, so as to determine, in all cases what objects should be consi. 
dered as masculine, and what, feminine. Imagination and taate, 
rather than nature and reason, decide in such cases ; and, as naight 
be expected, the same object wiU be found described sometiraes of one 
gender, and sometimes of the other. In general, however, things, 
that convey an idea of strength, boldness, firmness, or energy, are 
■aid to be <tf the mascuUne gender ; as the iSim, T^mie, Death, J4ne, 
WhtUr, Ac, But those things which convey an idea of weakness or 
timidliy, or which are more of a passive than of an active nature, are 
generally said to be in the feminine gender ; as the Mo(m, Earth, 
Aotwrs, apring, Firtee, Chairitf, if6. 

b Tbe feminine termination e»t is derived through the French from 
the Latin termination te; as in executrte. 



nrausH obahiiab. 
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MargnvB 


Margravine 


Seamster 


Seamstress 


Marqaeu 


Marchionea 


Shepherd 


Shepherdesi 


Mayor 


Mayoress 


Songster 


Songstress 


N^o 


N^^ss 


Sorcerer 


Sorceress 


Patron 


Patronesi 


Spectator 


Spectatress 


Peer 


Peeress 


Sultan 


Sultana 


Poet 


Poetess 


Testator 


Testatrix 


Priest 


Priestess 


Tiger 


Tigress 


Prince 


Princess 


Traitor 


Traitress 


Prior 


Prioress 


Tutor 


Tutot-eas 


Prophet 


Prophetess 


Viscount 


Visoountest 


Protector 


Proteetresi 


Widower 


Widow 




2. By different words ; at— 




Bacbel6r 


Maid 


Hart 


Roe 


Be»a 


Belle 


Horse 


Mare 


Boar 


Sow 


Hushond 


Wife 


Boy 


Oiri 


Kiug 
Lord 


Queen 


Bridegroom 


Bride 


Lady 


BrothMT 


Sister 


Man 


Wonum 


Bock 


Doe 


Master 


Mistress 


Bnll 


Cow 


Messieurs 


Mesdames 


BoUock 


Heifer 


Monk 


Nun 


Cock 


Hen 


Milter 


Spawoer 

Niece 


Colt 


Filly 


Nephew' 


Dog 


Bitch 


Bftm 


EwtB 


Drake 


Duck 


Sir 


Madam 


Sari 


Countess 


Sloven 


Slut or slattern 


Father 


Mother 


Son 


Daughter 
Hind 


Gaffer 


Gammer 


Stag 


Oander 


Goose 


Uncle 


Aunt 


Oeitfleman 


Lady« 


Wizard 


Witch 



Si By prefixing a word denoting the gender ; 

A maie child A/emaU child 

A man servant A maid servant 

A he goat A $ke goat 

A doek sparrow A ken spanow 

QUESTIONS VOa KZAMINATION. 

1. WhaUt k gender? How many genders are there? 2. The 
masculine gender denotes? 3. The feminine denotes? 4. The 
neuter means? What does it strictly denote? 5. What is meant 



* The proper feminine is genlUewomem, bat ladj is more in use. 

C2 
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by the common gender? 6. How may a lubBtantive, natozaUy 
neuter^ be converted into the ma«culine or feminine gender? 
What is the rule regarding the masculine and feminine sender in 
personifications? ?• What animals are osually spoken of as of tha 
neuter gender? 8. In how many ways is gender distinguished? 

CASE. 

1. The CASE* of a noun means tbe state it^ is in, 
or the relaiion it bears to another word in the 
same sentence. 

2. There are three cases, the Nominatiye, Pos- 
sessive, and Objective. 

3. A noun is said to be in the nominative oaae 
or state when it is the name of the agent/ or of the 
person or thing that acts; as John reads; the 
wind blows. 

4. When a nouni» does any thing it is called the AOEMT; and 
when someHiing is done to it, it is <»lled the OBJECT. In the sen- 
tence, ** John strikes the table," John is the agent, and table is the 
object. 

5, The possessive represents the nonn^ in the case 
or state oiposaesdng something; as JohrCs book. 

6. The possessive case is formed by adding g^ 
with a comma prefixed ; as JohrCs horse. 

7. A comma in such a position u called an apostrophs, because 
it denotes that a letter has been tttmed away from its place, or 
omitted. The omitted letter in such cases, is either e or i,^ 

* The ancient gprammarians called the nominative case (oanw reefia) 
Che upright case, and likened the noun in this state to a perpendicular 
line. The noiations of the word from the nominative, they compared 
to other lines inclined to it at certain angles, so that the form 8 of the 
ffeniUvef cIoHm, 4ee.t seem to be falling^ as it were, witli different 
degrees of obliquity, from the original word. Hence these forms were 
called the oblique cases ; and a regular enumeration of them was 
called, for a similar reason, Dxci.iNSioir. The word com is from the 
Latin tado {oouut) to/alL 

t> That is, the person or thing represented by the *nomiJ 
« The '« is an abbreviation or contraction <tf the old Saxcm genitive 
or possessive ; as ** Oodei grace," *' tbe himgtt crown." It was fonncrly 
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* 8. Plural nouns ending in s form their possessive by 
adding the apostrophe only; as ** onye^' visits. " When 
the plural does not end in a, the possessive is formed by 
adding s with the apostrophe, as in the general rule. Thus, 
the possessive plural of man is men* 8; of children, children's. 

9. When singular nouns end in #s,^ m, ce, or any other 
letter or syllable which will not combine in sound with s» 
the possessive is usually formed by merely adding the 
apostrophe; as *Mo8eg' rod; * for righteotuneu'^ sake;' 
*for conscience* sake.' 

10. Tho poBsewive cue may, is genenl^ be resolved into the 
objective preceded by the preposition of. Thus, * mj father* s house 
may be cbuiged into 'the notw^ of mj father ,* and 'the mountain's. 
brow* into *the brow of the motmtoui/ without changing tk« 
meaning. 

11. Tbe oBJScnYB case represents tlie noun in 
the case or state of being the object of an action, or 
as being acted upon; as ''Brutas killed Ctesdr,^ 

12. The nominktive and objective are the same in form, and earn 
only be distinguished by their position and meanipg in the sentenee. 
In their natunJ order, the nominative comes before the verb, and 

the objective after it. 

13. Nouns are tlius declined : — 



sive^T^B. nuBAk 

Aom. Man Men 

Pass. Man's Men's 

Obj. Man Men 



SIM&UX.AB. PLDaAI.. 

JVbfR. Father Fathers 
Poss.* Father's Fathers' 
O^'. Father Fathers 

QtTESTlbNS FOU BXAM INlTlOlf. 

]. What is meant by the ease of a noun ? 2. How many cases 
are there? 3. What is the nominative case? 4. What is meant 
by the agent of a verb ? And what by the object ? 5. What is the 

thought to be an abbreviation cf JU$; but though ' the king's crown* 
ooold be resolved into * tbe king kU erown,':fet ' tbe 9iim»'« crown,* 
and similar instances, could not be so resolved. 

* Tbe «, in such cases. Is sounded ; fbr tbou^ we may say Jfotcs* 
rod, we sbonld not say Jdme^ book, but James^ shook. 

b Tbis chiefly occurs before the word safes; for we say, the dtiehest^s 
robes, the prinesi^t carriage. 

• The posseesive case is sometimes called the Gunrrvs, and the dk* 
Jcctlve, tbe aoousativi. 
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ponessive case ? 6. How is it formed ? 7; What is an apostrophe ? 
What is *« an abbreviation of ? 8. How do plnnd nouns endinr in 
» form their possessive? How do such words, as man and aiild 
form their plural possessive? 9. How do singular nouns ending in 
es, 88, or ce form their possessive ? 9. What is the possessive of 
the word James, Also of duches8 and prince889 10. Into what 
may the nossessive case be resolved? 11. What is the objective 
ease? 12. How are the nominative and objective cases distin- 
guished? 13. How are nouns declined? 

ABJECTIVE. 

1. An ADJEOTivB is a word added tOf or put along 
with a noun to ezpresa its qualiii^, or some distin- 
guishing circumstance respecting it; as a good 
man, a loisq journey, 

2. As the word adjective (from the Latin adject") signifies added 
to sometfiiag else, it cannot, as is said, stand alone, bi^ must leler 
to a substantive expressed or understood. 

3. Adjectives have three degrees of comparison, 
namely, the Positive, the Comparative^ and the 
Superlative. 

4. The POSITIVE degree is the simple form of 
the adjective, expressing the quality of a noun 
without any increase or diminution; as small, 
grecUf wise, 

5. lliough tlie positive degree seems mereljr to lap down or state 
the quality of an object without instituting any compariscm be- 
tween it and other individuals of the same species, yet there is, in 
point of £»ct, such a comparison made. When I say, for instance, 
* that is a tail man/ I really, though tacitly^ and perhaps uncon- 
sciously, make a comparison, with regard to stature, between him 
and the generality of men. 

6. The ooHPASATiVE expresses an increase or 
diminution of the quality; as greater^ smaller, 
wiser, less vnse. ' 

7. The snpEBLATiVB expresses the greatest in- 
crease or diminution of the quality; as greatest^ 
smaUesl, wisest, least wise. 
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8. Adjectives of one syllable are generally compared by addii^ 
to the positive er fur the comparatwe, as nnall^ smaller ; and e^ 
for the superluiive, as amoM^ wnaXXest. If the ^adjective ends in e, 
only r or ^ is added; as wise, wiser, wisest ; free^ freer, frees/. 

9. A^joctives of iuo or more syllables are generally compared b^ 
prefixing morb and most ; as wore valiant, moit valiant. But if 
dimination of qiiality is to be expressed, L£iss and least are pre- 
fixed ; as les9 valiant, Uasi valiant. 

10. Some adjectives of ivoo syllables are compared either by 
adding er for the comparative, aud ed for the superlative ; or by 
Prefixing more and MOST; as happy, happier, happieitf; or mors 
nappy, most happy. 'I he adjectives compai-ed in this viray either 
end in ^, 80 luippy, or <;, as nuLU, The ear^ however, or euphony,, 
is the best guide in such cases. 

.11. Some adjectives form their superlative by adding most to 
tlia comparative form; as neUter, netkerrmst; lower ^ Uwemiosl; 
uttder, undermost. Others, by adding moti either to the positive 
or comparative; as hitui, hittetmosi, or Aindermost; up,^ upmottj or 
i/y)permo8t; tn, tnmos^, or inner mott ; out, outmost or utmost, outers 
Most or uiiermo^; top, topmost. 

12. The words jDrior, exterior, iinierwr,inferwr, st^fntrioTj ulterior^ 
jc, though comparatives in Latin, are not to be considered as 
such in English. 1. They have not the form of English compara- 
tives. 2. They are not followed by tiian, as all English oomparativei 
are. 3. Several of them have a truly positive meaning; a^ itUerior, 
which simply means inside, in contradistinction to ejcierior, outside. 
Besides, it does not follow that every adjective which implies oom- 
parison is, therefore, in the comparative deeree. If this were so, 
preferable (better than), previous (prior to), and several others, 
would rank as comparatives. 

1 3. The word rather is use to express a small degree^ or excess 
of a quality ; as rather sweet. 

14. In some cases the superlative may be converted into the 
comparative, and the comparative into the superlative, vrithout 
changing the meaning. Thus, instead of saying "John is the 
tallest boy in the school,*^ we might convey the same meaning by 
saying, ** John is taller than any other boy m the school.** 

15. When the word ven/, or ajiy other word of similar import, 
sQch as exceedingly, is placed before an adjective in the positive 
d^ree, it conveits it into what is called the superlative of emi- 
nence; as * veri/ obedient,* * exceedingly honest."* 

16. Adjectives standing alone ai*e usually considered as substan- 
tives, but in every case there is a substantive understood ; as ** Pro- 

• Up and oat are properly adverbs; i» a prepoaltioa; and top a sub- 
staatiTe. They may however be used as ai^fsotfvss; as here. 
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Yidence rewards the good and punishes the had,'" But when 
adjectives are pluralized, as others, or pot into the possessive, as 
oHe^ij they o^ really sdbsiantiyes; as in the sentences — ** Do onto 
cthen as yoa would wish others to do unto you.** — ** Onfc ought to 
know one s own mind/^ — " I will not destroy it for twefdp's sake.** 

17. Substantives are often used as adjectives ; as a gold ring, a 
tilver spoon, a com field. Such words, wheti incorporotiB^,' as 
bookseller, or connected by a hyphen, as steam-engine^ are considered 
tfs forming one compound word, and are called compound sub- 
stantives. A COMPOUND ADJECTITE is one that consists of two 
or more words connected by a hyphen ; as weU-known, nulk-white, 
ivy-mantledy e^hieen-hundnd-avd-foriy-seven.^ 

18. Besides the common or general class of adjeetiyes, thefe ^re 
four others, naniely, Ptoper, r^unicrnkl, Pronozmnal, anid Verbal 
dr Particlpiltt. 

19. Proper adjectiVes aM forMed frdm fmpvt names ;'^ as Sin 
erotic, Johnaonian, Britifh, 

20. Numeral adjectives are df two kinas : clKDiiliLL, which 6x- 

S'ress a number absolutely, tfs o>iie, two, three ; and OitbiNiL, -^hidi 
enote the order or succession in which any number of pendns or 
tliii^ iq nJedtidned, usfirstj second, third. 

21. Pronominal adjectives comprise all the pronouns that can 
be used as a4j&^voes. Of these there are four classes, namely, the 
Possessive, EHstributive, Demonstrative, and Indefinite. The Pro- 
nominal adjectives are usually called Adjective Pronouns. See. 
under the head '* Pronoun.*' 

22. Verbal or Participial adjectives ire the pai^iciples of rerbs 
ifsSd aS adjectives ; * an interesting story,* * a Aarmif^ prospect,* 
* Sk finished w\kb\Sf^ * ■ brdiken reed.* 

23. The adjectives dder and eldesi are ttsnally applied to persons ; 
tilder ibid oldeity to &ingl 

QUESTIONS FOB EtlMlNitidlt. 

I. What is an adjective? 2. What does the word adjecHw mean ? 
Why cannot it, as is said, stand aldne? SL Ho# many degrees of 
comparison aife {here!' 4. What is the poiHtive? 5. Is it a denee 
of comparison? 6. What does the comparative express? 7. The 
superlative? 8. How are adjectives of one syllable generally com- 
pared? 9. How adjectives of two or more? 10. How, such adjec- 
tives as w]ble and happy 1 What is the best rule in such cases? 
ll. What adjectives form their superlative by adding most to their 
comparative? What, by adding most to either their positive or 

* Tbe UyiAieii is not used in such cases. By adding tik to tbe last 
word we have an ordinal compound a^ectlve ; as " In tiie eighteca 
hundred and fartj-sevenA year of our Lord." 
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flompanftive? 12. Anprhr, eailtrior, ^e^ compumtiveiP Why 
not? 13. Has the word rather a compuatiTe meaniiMr? 14. Am 
the comparativo and soperlative convertible? 15. What is the 
superlative of eminence? i6. Are adjectives ever considered as 
substantives? Are they really so? Im what case do they become 
BO? 17. Are substantives ever used as adjectives? Give instances. 
"What is a compound adiective? 18. Into how many classes may 
adjectives be divided? 19. What is a proper adjective? 20. What 
a numeral? How are numeral adjectives divided? What is m 
cardinal adjective? What an ordinal? 21. What is a pronomi- 
nal adjective? How many classes of them are there? 22. What 
is a verbal or participial adjeetive? 23. What is the distiactioB 
in application between eUUr and oldw, eldest and oldett} 

PRONOUNS. 

1. A pronoun is a word used for, or instead of, 
a Tioun to prevent a too frequent repetition of the 
same word; as in the following sentence: — 

" John gave hispen to James, and he lent it to Jane to write her 
eopy witii itJ" The words in itcUie are pronouns, and if we had 
no such words, the nouns which they represent would have to be 
repeated in every instance; as John gave John^s pen to James, 
and Jamee lent- the pen to Jane to write Jane's copy with the pen. 
Such a repetition of the same word would not only be disagreeabla 
to the ear, but would tend to clog and embarrass our discourse. 

2. There are three kinds of pronouns. Personal, 
Relative, and Adjective. 

3. Pbrsonal pronouns are so ealled because 
thej stand for or represent per8(ms» There are 
£iYe personal pronouns — ^namely, I, thou, he, shx, 
IT, with their plurals, we, tb or Ton, thet. 

4. As the proper use of n is to represent an inanimate thing, or 
an irrational animal, it is, properly speakix^f, an impersonil 
pronoun. In certain cases, however, it is ^>plicable to each of 
the thretf' persons in both numbers ; am* It u I;^ * It was you ;* 
'Wamittheyr^ 



* In siudi cases, It represents the MoHbieet ef a propositkm or 
leoM, and not the neater pnmoan. Seep. 164 for this M toi oHi 
isaofil. The Lalin M iaobvknisljtharootofft 

cs 
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5. As pemonal prononiu are snbtiitates' for 
nouns, they possess their properties, as getihder, 
number^ and oaue, 

6. It is only in the third person gingnlar that the genders 
are distinguiBhed — ^namely, hb, she, it. As ihe first and 
second persons (I, thoo, wb, te, or too) are/}reseiU» the 
gender in each case is obTious. 

7. There are three persons,* first, second, and 
third. The fibst person is the penon that speaksi 
the SBOOND is the person spoketi to; and the thikd 
is the person or thing gpoken of, 

8. The personal pronouns are thus declined : — 



rsEffow. 


«AtB. 


txircuKAa. 


VLUBAL. 


( 


(Nm. 


I 


We 


First, • • 


\P08$. 


Mine 


Ours 


( 


I Obj. 


Me 


Us 




r Abnt. 


Thou 


Te or you 


Second, . • 


\Pos8, 


Thine 


Yours 




i Obj. 


Thee 


You 




{NOWL. 


He 


They 


Thxed Mas. . 


\Ptm. 


His 


Theirs 


t 


tObj. 


Him 


Them 




{Norn. 


She 


They 


Third Fem. . 


}P08S. 


Hers 


Theirs 




i Obj. 


Her 


Them 




CiVbm. 


It 


They 


Third NettteB' 


<P088. 


Its 


Thehrs 


I 


C Obj. 


It 


Them 



» This term is derived from fhe Latin word per$ona, a theata^cal 
mask, eoTering tlia Mtire head and Uute, with the e^eei^on of an 
apertare opposite to, and eoReapooding with the mouth, through 
which the Toiee of the speaker (foundsd) proeeeded. From the mask, 
the tern was naturally traasftrred to the oeCor; nest to tte cha- 
BAOTBB or iKDiTiDUAL r epr g ss wtad / and finally, to any fcafWcfciMt 
or rsasoH. A floniliar idea of the grammatical meaningr of permm 
mtsj he oommnnieated to the learner hi this way. S^ eaWw p implies 
aw psnons— the peraon ttom whom the Toloe praoacds» aad the pav* 
■OB to whom it is addnsaad. The ftnMr is oattad the ^rst paBsoi^ 



9. The penorud pronouns^ are the only real 
pronouns; for they alone are used as suBSTrruTm 
for rumns. All the other pronouns refer to nouns, 
and are, therefore, strictly speaking, adjectives, 

qtJESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

1. What is a pronoun? 2. How many kinds of pronouns are 
there? 3. Name the personal pronouns. 4. Property speaking, 
uittk personal pronoun ? Is t^ ever applied to persons ? 5. Why 
ha^e personal pronouns numher, gender, and case? 6. In what 
person only is the gender distinguished? Why? 7. How many 
persons are there? And in each number ? Explain them. 8. De- 
cline the personal pronouns. 9, Why are the pei'sonal pr^nouni 
the only rral pronouns? 

EELATIVE iPRONOUNS. 

1. A BBLATiYB prououn is so called, because it 
relates to some noun or phrase ^oing b^ore, which 
is thence called the antecederU; as 'The person 
WHO told me.' 

2. The relatives are who, which, and that. 
Who is applied to persons, and which to animals 
and inanimate things; as " Happy is the man 
WHO findeth wisdom;" 'This is the horse which I 
bought;' * This is the pen which I sent him.' 

because the voioe or speech proceeds from, or ecimmmtees with him ; 
and the lattw is caUed the Moond person, because it goes or is 
addressed to him. The term for the poi-son speaking is /, and for the 
person addressed. Thou, When the person speaking includes another, 
or others, with himself, he uses the term We; and when he addresses 
more than one person, he says Ye or You, instead of Thou. Hence, 
We is called the first person plural, and Ye or You, the second person 
pluraL (Stnctly speaking. You is now generally used for Tkoa, tliat 
is, when only oiie person is addressed. ) The other pronouns (He, Sho, 
It), and aU nouns are &aid to be of the third person, b-ecuuse they are 
spoken of, that is, they are neither the persun speaking, nor the 
ptsrsom spoken U\, 

* The Personal Pronouns have the nature of Substantives, and, as 
inch, stand by themselves : the rest have the nature of Adjectives, 
and, afl-siich, are joined to SubstantiTes, and may be ealled Pxouemv 
aal Adjectives.-- iknotk. 
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8. Who is applied to inferior entiiialB when, m in ikbles, they an 
represented as acting and speaking like rational beings. fr%»o& 
is applied to infants, or very ^oung children, and was formerly 
applied to persoils, like tvho ; as iii the Lord^s Prayer. 

4. That, as a relative^ is used to prevent the 
too frequent repetition of who and which; as^ 
''Happy is the man who findeth wisdom^ and the 
man that getteth understanding." 

5. T^ai may be snbstitnted for either tolo Vt tiilihft, and is ooiu»» 
qnently applicable both to persons and things When thai it 

neither a relative nor a demonstrative pronoun, it is a OONJVifC- 
Tf 6n> It is a relative, when it can be turned into *oho or eoAtoi 
without altering the meaning; and a demonstrative, when it is 
placed immediately before a noun expressed or understood — or 
#hen its place can oe supplieS by th^ ddfiniCs article the, 

6. What is a kind of compotmd relative, in- 
duding both the antecedent and the relative; and 
is generally equivalent to that which; as, ' I have 
found what I wanted;' that is, that which, or ^ 
thing which I wanted. 

7. Who and which are thus declined: — 



ClSX. 


BINO. AMD PLCa. 


siMQ. A»i> rLoa. 


JVbm. 


Who 


Which 


Post. 


Whose 


Whose 


Obj. 


Whom 


Which 



8. Whoy which, and what, are sometimes, by the 
addition of eifer or soever, formed into a kind of 
C()iMPonND relative; ad: 

Whoever Whatever Whichsoever 

Whifchevfe* Wliosoever Whatsoever 

9. JfTioever is «^vaIMt to anyperitm who; and so of the rest. 
The last three are now seldom used. Whoso (an abbreviatioB of who^ 
ooever) is obsolete. 

» It would be easy to show that the ooi^nnetlon ttol is really a 
demonstrative pronoon. 
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10. Which and what are 8ometiine« oaed as adjeetivei; 
as, ** Tot which reason, he will do it;*' ''By what means 
shall I succeed ?" 

11. Who, which, and what, when thej are nsed 
in asking questions, are called interbogatite pro* 
noons; aa * Who iold you)' ' Which is the house f 
'fFAcrfdidhesayr^ 

12. WhOf as an interrogatiTe, is applied to penonB onlj ; which 
and whaif to both persons and things. Who asks the name of a 
penon; what, his ehatraefeer and oeeupation; as ** Who is he?** 
" What is he f* Which inquires what one of a hwwn class or 
nnmher; as '< TfiUe& of the bojs ?** <* VFAtdl of the books?** 

13. Whbthbs was formerly used when the inquiry 
related to ttpo persons or things; as ** Whether of the 
twain did the will of his fEktherT Its place as a 
pronoun is now supplied by whick}^ 

14. AS is, in some grammars, added to the relative pronouns, 
but it is always either a conjunction, or a compantiTe adverb. 
When it appears to be a relative there is an ellipsis, such as the 
words that which or thoee who ; as, " Only such punishment is in- 
flicted OB [that which] serves the end of government ;" ** He wel- 
comed such OS [those who} came.*' 

q,tjEsnovs fok sxamination. 

1. What are relative pronouns? 2. Name them. What is the 
distinction between toio and which 7 3. Is who ever applied to in- 
ferior animals ? Is uAuih ever applied to persons? 4. That as a 
relative is used for ? 5. Why is tkat applicable both to persons and 
things ? What other parts of speech may that be? How may it 
be known in each case ? 6. What is equivalent to ? What is it 
called? 7. Decline who and which, 8. What are compound 

• By supplying the ellipsis in the ease of hUerrogatine pronouns, we 
shaU iind that they are really rslofieM. Tbus, " Who did itf— or 
'* Which ot them did it f" may be rendered into, * Tell me— or show 
me the person toko did it ;» and " IFka4 did he dot" into, "TeUmethe 
IIUh^ idUok he did.** 

b Whether is novr employed as a coi^uaotioii, but it Is really a pi-oi. 
aonn,hnving, likesMsraadiMiClsr, aretareneetothe avAa number* 
It is derived from the Latin aCsr, which of the IwOk 
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relatives? 9. Whoever is equWalent to ? 10. What other part of 
speech may which and whai he ? 11. What are interrogative pro- 
nouns? 12. Can you tell the distinction hetveen whoy as an inter- 
rogative, and which and whaii 13. In what case was wfiether 
formerly used? 14. Is <m to he considered a relative ? 

AWEOTiys PB0N0UK8. 

1. Abjbctiys pronouns* are bo called because they 
partake of the properties of both adjectives aud pro- 
nouns. 

2. There are four sorts of adjective pronouns, 
namely. Possessive, Distributive, Demonstrative, 
and Indefinite. 

8. The POSSESSIVE pronouns relate to possession or 
property. They are mt, tht, his, hbe, its, otJE, 

TOUE, THSXE.^ 

4. In most grammars the possessive adiedwe pronouns, my, thy, 
her, <mry pcmr, their, are classed with iaie possessive cases of the 
personal pronoims, nUne, thtne, hers, ours, yourSy theirs ; hut there 
IS an essential difference hetween tiiem.^i The former cannot he 
nsed without nouns, and are, consequently, of the nature of (Mtjeo- 
tives ; but the latter stand for or represent nouns, and are, there- 



» Adjective pronouns are also called raoMOiciWAL adjectives. 

^ 33^, my, her, our, yowr, (heir, are pronominal adjectives ; but hU, 
(tliat is, Ms) her*9t owr's, fOur*8f theUr's, have evidently the form of the 
possessive case ; and by analogy, mine, Alne, may be esteemed of the 
same rank. All these are used when llie noun to vtrhich they belong 
is understood ; the two latter sometimes also instead of my, thy, when 
the noun followiiig them b^^s with a voweL — LowA, 

> That is, with regard to their eUus^fUxMon, tot in meaning fhey are 
perfectly equivalent; as hi the phrases *lt is my book' — and *it is 
mine,' which denote, in each case, it is a book of (or belonging to) me. 
Dr. WalUs regards both claspes as possessive adjective pronuuns— but 
he considers even a noun in the possessive case as an adjective. For 
example, man'* nature, be would explain as being equivalent to kwrnan 
native ; and my faAer's house, to my paHemal house. The following 
note is from ** Greenwood's Grammar :" *' I have followed Dr. Wallis's 
scheme, but you may, if yon will, call Ms, hers, its, and teihose, genitive 
caaea, since we have already shown that Mils putfer Ike's, lit for Ift 
and wkoss for wMs,* 
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f on, genuine pfwunmt. It is trae ihat tnins and thine wen fonuerlr, 
for the sake of enphony, u&ed before nonni beginning with » vowel; 
ae *' Blot out mtne iniouities ;** **If thins eye offend thee." In 
these inata^^es, mine ana f Atne are equiYalent to hmt and thy ; but in 
ffenend, the j are essentially different. For example, to the question 
^* Whose book is that,** we might answer, * It is min^—oi ' l\ is 
ihine ;' bat we could not say, * It is my* — or ' It is %,' without 
addingihe noun, book, 

5. The possessive ease t/t the jtermnal pronoun HB, and the pos- 
sesrive 00^100^100 pronoun derived from ity have the same form, 
namely bis, but the distinetion between tiiem is obvious. The 
former stands alone, the latter is always followed by a noon, as in 
the foUowing example, " Whose book is that ?" <ItiaA«r,' or^ *It 
is his book.'' The same observations apply to ltB»* 

6. Some late writers on gnimmar class the possessitb 
CASES of the personal pronouns, mtne, thine, ours, yours, 
and hers, under the head of possessive prom&uns ; and assert 
that they are always either in the nominative or objective 
cases ; as, '* These pens are <mrs ;" **1 will gi^e you my 
pens for yoifrs.'** 

7. The noon self and its pinral selves, are added to 
mronouns to mark the person with emphasis or opposition. 
Thus, **yoii did it yourself,* means emphatically vou and 
no other. Pronouns formed in this way are caUed the 
EMPHATIC pronouns. They are also called the compound 
pronouns: 

Myself* Himself Ourselres 

Thyself Hersdf Tourselves 

Yourself Itself Themselyes 

8. Own is firequ^itly added to x>os8e8siYe pronouns for 

■ We sometimes see Wb and your'« written with the apostrophe *s; 
but these words have no more right to it than Ms, hen, oun, and theirs, 
Tbej were all Ibrmerly written with the apostrophe, as appears by 
Greenwood, Lowth, Jke. 

b In such cases they would say *omr^ is in the nominative after 
'onf and 'yoitrt^ in the objective after '/or.'— See the note frum 
Lowlh, page M. 

• The posse ssi ve pronouns my, tikgf, Ms, ^., were formerly dUtJolned 
from the no«m self; as my se^; our $a»«s, 4tc JRmself is a cosdinned 
cormption of Msself, Itself of itraelf, and tftemselvts of tiMrselvea, 
Meae^ and itsmif are, strictly spea king, not greater grammatical errori 
than J M a i sa ya a dtt sms c toei . Tiie latter fotma have hn m t m r been estab» 
bsbed by usagOi 
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the purpose of marking more strongly the rehition of pro- 
perty or posBession ; as *my own house/ 

9. Componnd pronouns are called reflective* when 
they denote that the action is, as it were, reflected or thrown 
back upon the agent — or, in other words, when they denote 
that the agent and the object of the action are identical ; as 
* they injured themselves ;' * she hurt herself;* " He who hath 
bent him o'er the dead," (that is, himself 1) 

10. Each other and one another are called recipro- 
cal pronouns, because they denote the mutual action of 
different agents upon each otheir; aa *they struck each 
other :* ' love one another.* Each other is properly used of 
two, and one another of more. 

11. Each other and one another are regarded as if forming 
one compound ; and are declined like nouns ; as : 



Norn. Bach other 
Pose, Each other's 
Obj. Each other 



JVoM. One another. 
Poss. One another'a 
Obj. One another. 



QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

1. What are adjeetive pronouns ? By what other name are they 
called ? 2. How are they divided ? 3. What axe poasessive pro- 
nouns ? Name them. 4. Why should m^ and mtne^ her and Aery, 
^ic, be classed diflferently? 5. How should i&w be classed ? 6. How 
are the emphatic or compound pronouns formed? 7. What is th^ 
(brce of oum after a possessive ? 8. What are reflective pronouns ? 
9. What are reciprocal pronouns? Name them. 10. What is the 
distinction, properly speaking, between each other and one another f 
11. Decline them. 

1. The DisTBiBUTiYE prottouns are so called, be- 
cause tbey denote the persons or things that make up 
a Dumber, as taken separately and singly. Tbey 
are each, sybbt, eithbb, neithbb. 

2. Each properly denotes two persons or things taken 
separately, and is, therefore, singular; as ** Each of yovi 
both is worthy." It is, howerer, often used fat every, and 
applies to more than two ; as ** The four beasts had each 
of them six wings.** 

• la sonie graomiariy tiMTCfleetlveptmioais an eRoiieoaaljoalled 
aaoiraocAii prntionna. 
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3. ilvehf is applied to more than two penous or things 
taken indiridnallj or separately, and is tnerefore singular ; 
as **£v^^}xw i^ ^^^ 8cnool,is constantly employed." 

4. Either denotes one of two persons or things, and is 
therefore singular; as * either of them is sufBLcient.' It is 
sometimes used for each. Neither means liot either; as 
* neither of them is in fault.' 

5. The DfiHOiYBTBATiyE prOilonns paifU out the 
(Subjects to which they relate. They are this and 
THAT, with their plurals^ thssb and thobjs. 

6. Tliis refers to the nearer person or thing, and that to 
the more disiaiii. Henbe, thie is used to denoie the latter, 
or last meniioned,. and that,^ the fomiei', or first mentioned. 
The same distinction is td h^ inade between their plurals, 
these and those ; as : 

'* dome place their bliss in action, some ill ease ; 
T7u>8e call it pleasure^ ahd contenthient ihesej" 

7. Ton and its comparative tomdsr* should b^ Kdded 
ib the demonstrative pronouns. 

Tbn floweiy srbonrs, ^fonder alleys green. — MUtoH. 

c. The INDBFINITB pronouns are so called, because 
thej are used in an indefinits or g^iientl manner. 
The following are of this class : Airt, all, few, 

BOMB, SBYBBAL, ONE, OTItBB, iNOTHBB, NONE, &C, 

9. Strictly speaking, all the indefinite pronouns are adjeetivee 
witii their nouns understood ; except one^ other and its compound 
auother, when they stand for, and are declined like nouns, as m the 
following sentenjses : '* One^ ought to know one's own mind;** " Do 
unto other$y as yoti Wocdd wisti thftt ih^y lAtbulA do unto you;** 
** Teach me to feel ano^ter'e wo.** 

10. Amy is the diminutive of an or a«M, and like it, it originally 
meant one. Like an, too, it came to signify one of a species, and 
henee indefinitely, any one whatever of a class or numoer. Any 
differs from an m its Mtig applic&ble t6 pltfnd nouns. It also 

• The old form of ton is Tonn ; whence tiie comparative tokdbe. 

^ In such cases one is not the numeral adjective <nu, but the repre- 
sentatife oV the French word on (as in *' on dit"), which, according to 
the French etymologists, is a contraction of homme (omme, om, on). The 
root is the Latin Aomo, a man, a persoui and henoe, people at large. 
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differs from an in tbis, that it can be naed either with or without 
the noun which it qualities. All is applied to the whole of a quan- 
tity or number taken together; as 'aa the com;' *aU the men.* 
It is sometimes equivalent to every ; as " I will give you all the 
apples — or every apple — on that tree for a guinea.** nut in the 
following examples tne difference between all and every is striking Ir 
exhibitea: **AU the apples on that tree nvould fiU a bushel; 
**■ Every apple on that tree would fill a bushel." 

11. Fkw^ is opposed to man^;. as **3/anyare called, but y%fo 
are chosen.** Few without the article a has a different meaning 
from the same word preceded by u. When we ssLj/ew we almost 
deny that there are any ; but when we say a/ew, we wish to assert 
that there are some. 

12. Several originally denoted one thing severed or separated 
from another ; as in the law phrase, " A joint and several estate.** 
It now means more than two, but not a great many. Some denotes 
a larger number than several. It is applied to both number and 
quantity ; as * tome men ;* * some com. One, when it denotes 
number, is no more a pronoun than tvjo^ three or any other of the 
numend adjectives. But when it denotes the person speaking, or 
people in general, it is a noun ; and in fiEtct, quite a different word. 
(See note p. 53.) Other denotes the second of two persons or 
things, ana is oiten contrasted with one; as **The one consented, 
the other refused.** "The other day,'* means a day or two ago. 
Dr. Johnson restricts it to " the third day past.** Amotheb is 
compounded of an and oMer, and consequently means, one other. It 
can only be used in the singular number. None, though a contrac- 
tion of no one^ is used in both numbers, like any. In the singular, 
it means nobody or nothing ; in the plural no persons or no thinys, 

QUESTIONS FOB EXAMINATION. 

1. What do the distributive pronouns denote? Name them. 2. 
Each properly denotes? 3. ^'verv how applied? 4. Either de- 
notes? neither means? How is this word formed? 5. What are 
demonstrative pronouns? Name them. 6. How do Mts and thai 
differ in their application ? Give examples. ^ 7. How should the 
words yoit and ^omier be cUssed? 8. Whbt are indefinite pronouns? 
Name them. 9. Are the indefinite pronouns really pronouns? 10. 
Explain the words aiuy^ ally/etOf several, somey one^ other, another^ 
and none. 11. What is the difference in meaning between a/eto 
andy^tr^ 

* A few oi tho sailors were saved is an affirmative [propositi<m] ; fete 
of the sailors were saved is properly a negative ; for it would be under- 
stood that yoa were speaking of " most of the sailurs," and 
that they were saved. — Arokbiskop Whate^f. 
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YJSSB, 

1. A VEBB is a word which implies action, or the 
doing of something.* 

2. When tiie action which a yerb signifies passes 
over to an object, the verb is said to be teansitivb ; 
as, 'I lore /am/ 'He learns his lesson;* 'John 
strikes the table,'' 

In these examples, the ohjects represented by the words ^him, 
'lesson,* and * table , receive or are affected by the action which the 
Terbs ^lovef * learns^ and ' strikes' signify. 

. 3. The object of a transitive verb is sometimes understood ; as, 
*yirtae leads to hf4>pine88/ that is, 1%% followers, or those who 
practise it ; * he bowed to me as he passed/ that is, his head ; * the 
ivy twines round the oak/ that is, iMf, 

4. When the action which a yerb signifies does 
not pass over to an object, the yerb is said to be ur- 

TBANSiTiVE j as ' I wQjlk ;' ' The horse gallops* 

• 

5. Several intransitive verbs xnav be used in a transitive, or 
ntlMT, a causative sense ; as, to gallop a horse, that is, to make, or 
oat^e him to gaUop, Some verbs have two forms to express these 
two senses, as, rise^ and raisey/all Kad/ell, He and /ay, sit and set, ■ 
" To raise the window/' for example, is to oause it to rise ; and so 
of the others. 

6. Some intraneitiva verbs are used transitivehr when followed by 
a corresponding or kindred noun ; as ** May we Uve the life, and die 
the eleath of the righteous.^* 

7. And sometimes, by ihe addition of a preposition, an intransi- 
tive verb becomes woat is termed a compound transitive. Thus, 
' to smUe* is intransitive ; but * to smile on* is transitive ; as, '* For- 
tune smiled on hijn in all his undertakings." 

THE AQEHT OR MOMINATlVfi OF A YJEBB. 

8. A yerb signifies action^ and as eyery action 
implies an agent, that is, something which performs 

» See pag» 15, for a fUU explanation of the vbeb. 

b xhe uneducated Irish usually say rise when they should say 
ndse; as " iNfS the window." The English often say ioy when they 
should say U«; as, ** Be lays in bed too long in the morning.** 
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or directs it, eveiy verb must have an agent. The 
agent of a verb is either a noun or a pronoan in the 
nominative case ; and hence the agent is usually 
called the nominative of the verb. 

NUMBBK AND FEBSON OF VERBS. 

9. Verbs, like their nominatives, have two num- 
bers, the singular and the plural ; and in each num- 
ber, three persons ; as : 

8IWOULAA, VLUKAI.. 

Ist Person, I tove We love 

2Qd Person, Thou lovesi^ Te or you lov€ 

3rd Person, He loves They looe 

In these ocamides, * Hone* is the fint person einguhir of the vtt^ 
because its twrninaUve *I' is a pronoan of the first person and singular 
number ; * Thou lowest' is the second person singular of the verb, be. 
cause its wminadoe thou is a pronoun of the seednd person and sin. 
golar niimber ; and so on with the o^er persons and numbers. And 
for a similar reason, ' loveM,* in the sentence ' John (ovm his book/ is 
the third person singular of the verb, because its nomiiiative John, is a 
noun of the third peHda and singular number. 

10. Number and person properly belong to the 
nominative, which is either a noiin or a pronoun, and 
not to the verbj which simply signifies action. 

* The place of 7%(m is now generallj supplied by the plural form 
Ibtt— except in solemn or poetical language— or when addrepaing a 
person contemptuously. But in aU such cases, fcu, though applied to 
but OM person, must have a plural rerb ; as ' yoM wen,* * were jNm t* 
(not " yOH wa$t** " wa§ yon f ") It also requires the plural form of the 
possessire pronoun ; as, " You are a good boy, and therefore I shall 
grant jiou pmr request :" (not tiky.) The custom of addressing a per. 
son in the plural form originated in courtesy or obsequiousness. The 
religious body called Friends, consider it a deriation from truth to 
say 3Nm to one person, and, therefore, in all such cases, they say tkom 
or thee. But they often say tKee when they should say (Aoa ; as, '* Thee 
eaid it," which should be, Mow eaidtt it. 

The plural form We is used for the singular /by kings, editors of 
newspapers, and generally by authors. In the first case, ' los* inoludee 
the couneiUors by whose adrioe kings are supposed to act ; and with 
regard to editors and authors, the *im' implies that they are eatpresi 
ing opinions not esohislTely their own. 



11. English Tierbs hare no yariations in their tennina- 
tionft or endings to express number and per§on, except in 
three cases, namely, the second and third persons smgular 
of the present tense, and the second person singular of tht 
past. 

1 2. The second person singolar of a rerb ends in est or if, 
and the third person in /Or eM.» In all the other cases, the 
form of the verb remains unchanged, and its number and 
person can only be known by its nominatiye. Thus, in 
the present tense of the verb to love, the^first person singu- 
lar and the three persons plural are alike; as I love, we 
iove, ye or yon love, they Uve ; and in the past tense, aU 
the persons, in botli numbers, are alike, except the second 
person singular (thou lovedst); as I hvedf he hved, we 
lavedy ye or you loved, they loved, 

QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATIOir. 

1. What 18 a verb? 2. When is a verb laid to bs tiusitive? 9. 
Is the object of a transitive verb always eacpre wo d ? Qive oz- 
amples. 4. What is an intransitive verb? o. What is meant by 
the- term eoMtaiive as applied to an intransitive verb? 6. Are in- 
transitive verbs ever osed transitively? Give examples. 7. What 
is meant by a oompound transitive verb ? 8. What is meant by 
the tigent of a verb? Why is it also called the nominative of the 
verb? 9. Have verbs number and person? 10. Do they really 
belong to the verb? Why not? 11. What are the variations in 
the tffrminations of an English verb? 12. Qive eicamples. 

TENSB*^ OB TIMB OF YBBB. 

I. English verbs have but two distinctions of 
tense, the pbbsbnt and the past; as I tPcUk; I 
taalked. In the first of these examples, the action 
is represented as going on at the present time ; in 
the other, the action is past or completed. 

2. The pre$eitt time is of^en nsed colloquially for the/iiterv ; as 
' He leavee town next week ;* *Next Monday is the fiiirt of May. 
It is also used when preceded by such words as when, <u toon as. 



to point out the relative time of a future action ; as * When b« 
omoM, we shall hear the news ;* ' I shall go, when he eomee.* 

• The form «tt is now seldom used, except in solemn, or poetical 
wgoage. 
^ Tmue is a eormiitioii of tbe French wurd tbks, time. 
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3. In Tivid descriptions or namtiottA, the present tense is used 
for the pasi ; m — **• Giesar leanfet Ganl, eroeaes the Rubicbn, and 
enters Italj at the bead of five thousand men.^ It also applies to 
authors whose works are ewiarU ; as ' Homer teils us, in the Iliad ;* 
' Shakspeare deliphU and instructs us/ lu such cases the authors 
are remrded as ii existing in their works. 

4. The present tense is used to express general and permanent 
truths ; as, * Man if mortal,* * birds^y/ * the earth moves round the 
sun.* It is also used to express habits, or acquirements ; as, ' she 
tnuJfSf * he drinks^ *John writes a good hand,* * J take sings KadpU^s 
well* This form of tiie present tense is nsually called the indefi- 
MTTE present. 

5. There are two other forms to express present time, namely, 
the PROORBSSITB and emphatic. The progressive form expresses 
present time, sokd progressive or continued oc^con ; as * I am wriUi^,'* 
'i'he emphatic form in used when empkasis or strong n^ation is to 
be expressed ; as, * 1 doforyifie jou \ *ldo not believe it.* 

6. The past tense has ahio three forms :~1. The ikdefinite, 
which reprosents t^e action as past or finished, but without refer- 
enee to the precise time ; as, " He died, and no one knew him.** 
This tense becomes definite if a word or phrase is used in con- 
nexion with it specifying the time ; " He died in September last.** 
2. The PROORBSSiY]^ which expresses past time and progressive ac- 
tion ; as, " I teas writimfj when he arriyed.** 3. The emphatic ; 
as, " I did write to yon, I assure yon.** 

7. The FUTUBB time of a verb is expressed by 
using SHALL or will immediately before it; as I 
dwU 01 wiU love.^ In such cases skaU and unU are 
called ADXiLiABX or helping verbs* 

<iUBanoiis FOR examination. 

1. What is meant by ienae or time? How many tenses have 
English verbs ? GKve examples. 2. Is the present tense ever used 
for the future ? 3. Or for the past? Give examples in both cases. 
4. Give examples of the use of the present tense in expressing 
general or permanent truths^ habits^ &c. This form of the present 
tense is usually called? 5. What other forms has the present 
tense? What does the progressive form express? When is the 
emphatic form used? 6. Hew many forms has the past tense? 
Explain each, and g[ive exami>leB. 7. Have Enriish vwbs a future 
tense ? How then is future time denoted ? Wnat is meant by an 
auxiliaxy verb? 

* Stxiotly speaking, English verbs have no ftatare tense.-— See page 7S. 
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XOOD OF YS&B8. 

1. Tbe MOOD of a verb is the mode or maDner in 
which the action is represented.^ When a verb tn- 
dicates or declares^ or asks a question in order to 
obtain a dedarationy it is in the inbioatiyb mood ; 
as^ ' I love bim ;' ' lovest tboa me T 

2. When a verb is nsed for commanding or en- 
treating, it is said to be in the impsbatiyb mood ; 
as, 'depart thou;' 'forgive me.*** 

3. Th« command or entreatf is alvays in pretent timo, and ad- 
dressed from tbe first to the second person. Hence the impermtiYe 
nood has onlj the second person sineolar and the second person 
plural ; as ^love thoUf Uove ye or you^ 

4. When a verb is used in an vndefinUe or general 
way, it is said to be in the infinitive mood; as, " to 
read, to writer to lomP 

6. In the preceding examples it is not asserted that / or yon, 
or antf person, or pereons, read, or imte, (mt love. The abstract or 

* Strictly speaking, there is only one mood in the English langoage, 
namely, the indicative or assertive, to wbich it wonld be easy to show 
^ttiat all the others are reducible. 

i> What is called the imperative mood Is really the infinitive governed 
by some verb understood. ' Lone ihou,* for example, may be resolved 
into, ' I desire th(tt thou tihouldtt kwe.' By supplying the ellipsis in this 
way, we get the verb for ' thoUf* which, by the first role of syntax, 
most end in sC. If the imperative mood were resolved in this way, the 
absurdity of describing one and tbe tame mood as used for oomimamding 
and entreaty would be got rid of. When the "imperative* mood is 
said to enHreatf some verb implying an entreaty is understood ; as 
pmy or Zwseedi. For example, 'give* in the Lord's Prayer is said to be 
fai the ifnfMfialioe mood !— ^but it is really in the infinitive, governed by 
*»€ j>«ty,* or * los mtretA Thee to give,* Ac— or, it is our prayer that 
Thou thoiddst 'give.* When the imperative mood is used in its proper 
sense, some word implying a command is understood ; as, ' go^* that is, 
/wish, or, /order yon fo ' go*— or, /t is my desirs tlhoe ttow sftonldft ' go.' 
•Let him go,* that is, TteUh or desire you to let (or permit) him fo 'go.' 

The classical scholar knows that in the Greek language the iliflni- 
tfve is flrequently used In this way fbr the Imperative. 
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gimple idea of the action which the verbs in each case imply, is ex- 
pressed without any reference to an ag^nt or nominative ; and 
hence this indefinite or general way of nsing a v^rb J^ be^ called 
the infinitioe Biood. 

6. Except in a few cases in which it is understood, the 
infinitive mood is always preceded by the preposition to ; 
and hence it is called its sign. See rule ix., note 3, p. 124. 

7 . The infinitive mood partakes of the nature of a noun, *■ 
and in many cases it is equivalent in aU respects, not only 
to a participial, but also (o a common noun ; as, in the fol- 
lowing examples : 

John likes to play, bat he does not like to tpork : John likes 
playing, bat he does nqt like teor&ii^ : John likwplay^ but he does 
not like loork. 

In the same way, * To err is haman, to /offfioe divine,* may be 
resolved into * Erring is human, forgwktg is divine* — or into the 
common noun, *Err^r is hu.muL,/orgivene8f is divine. Compare 
also, * 7b te^ is to bwove,* * nUing is believing,^ * Si^ is beli^,* 

PABTICIPLE8. 

8. Verbs have two pabtioiples, the present or 
imperfect, ending in ing, as loving; and the past or 
perfect, generally ending in ed ot dyva loved, heard, 

9. Participles are so called because they paHici- 
pate in the nature both of a verb and an adjective. 
As verbs they imply action^ and as adjectives they 
are put along with nouns to express quaHty; as, 
'The bird is singing; is it a singing bird?* 'Her 
heart was broken;* ' She died of a br<^n heart' 

10. Participles may be regarded as a4)eetives — 1. When they 

denote something customary or habitual, rather than a transient 
act ; as, a lying roeue. 2. When they are compared ; as, a more 
learned man. 3. When they are compounded with a preposition 
which the verb does not admit ; as, unbecoming, unknown, unsought, 

1 1 . The present participle represents the verbal action as proceed- 
ing, and, therefore, not finished or complete. Hence it has been 

called t^e Impetfect participle. The pakt participle represents the 

• Home Tooke has called the Participle the verb **ac^eeth«d;" and 
with eqoul reason, the Infinitive might be called the verb ttAekuMoed, 
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▼erbal iieti4m u fiuBhed or eoraplete, and hence, it hat been called 
the Perfect participle. But stnctljspeakine, the participles do not 
in themielTes contain any notification of uie time to which thej 
refer ; as is evident from the following examples : * He u writing/ 
' he was writiiuft* * he wUl he writing / * he m elected/ * he wa$ 
elected,* 'he wul he elected.* The Ume is indicated eitiier by the 
verb with which they are connected (as in the examples jnst given) 
or bv some word or phrase in the context. 

12. The participial form is often used for the infinitive mood, par- 
ticularly after veros which signify, to tee, to heatf to fed, to oeain, 
to prefeir, and afew others ; as, I saw him m or going; I heard him 
apetik or epeaking; I b^^ to tpeak, or lo^mtk epealBuig, 

IS. As words ending in ing are frequently used bow as mmna 
and oid^eetwes, the learner should take care not to call such words 
parHc^plee unless they are really so. The meaning and application 
of the word will in each case enable him to decide its class. 

qtBSTIONS FOR EXAMlMATIOIf. 

1. What u meant by the mood or mode of a verb? When is a 
verb said to be in the indicative mood ? 2. When is a verb said to 
be in the imperative mood? 3. Why is the imperative mood re- 
stricted to the second ^rson in both numbers ? 4. When is a verb 
said to be in the infinitive mood ? 5. Explain this by examples. 
6. How is it generally known? What has it been called? 7. Crive 
instanees in which it is equivalent to a noun. 8. How many par- 
tici]>lea has a verb? How do they end? 9. Why are they called 
particiolee? 10. How do they diner, and how may they be distin- 
guisheafrom adjectives? 11. By what other names are the par- 
ticiples called ? 12. Is the participial form ever used for the infini- 
tive mood ? GKve examples. 13. What caution is given regarding 
wordfl ending in tfi^ ? 

OONJVGATION 07 TBBBS. 

1. The CONJUGATION of a verb means the joining 
togethei* or arrangement of its principal parts. 

2. The principal parts of a verb are the Present 
tense, the Past tense, and the Perfect participle. 

3. From the present tense are formed the past 
tense and the perfect participle by adding ed^ or d 
only when the verb ends in «, as : 

rmnoiTT nnss. fast tsmss. mraor ^AmTiciPLs. 



Learn 


Learned 


Learned 


LOYO 


Loved 


Loved 
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SBaUIiAB, IBBBaniiAB, AITD DBVBOTIVX VBRBB. 

4. Verbs are said to be regulab when they form 
their past tense and perfect participle according to 
the preceding ne/^; and iebegular, when they vary 
from the rule in either^ or in both cases. Defeg- 
TiYB verbs are both irregolar and deficient in some of 
their parts. 

5. Ihpebsokal VEBB8 ftTO Buch 08 are used 011I7 in the 
third person sin^cdar, with it as the nominatire, as> * It 
rains; * It rained/ 

6. CONJUGATION Or A BE6ULAX TERB. 

TO LOVE. 

' PRESENT TENSE. 
8IM0ULAB. FLtTBAb 

1. I love 1. We love 

2. Thou lovest 2. Ye or you love 

3. He loves 3. The/ love 

PAST TEN8B. 
SIironLAB. PLDBAL. 

1. I loved I. We loved 

2. Thou lovedst 2. Ye or you loved 

3. He loved 3 They loved 
Imperative, Love Infinitive, To lovn 

PARTICIPLES. 

Imperfect, X^oving. Perfectf Loved. 

7. All reguLsr verbs eiiding in e are conjugfited like the 
verb LOVE ; and all regular verbs not ending in e, as to 
learn, U>fear, to look, differ from this model only bj adding 
est instead of st, and ed instead of d, 

8. It appears £rom this that, including the simple fonR 
of the verb, there are only six variations in the termina- 
tions or endings of a regular verb in our language. 

9. And in the irregular verbs, the variations never exceed 
seven ; except in the verb to be, in which they amount to 
eleven. It will be easy, therefore* for the pupils to make 
themselves acquainted with these terminations, and the 
pturts of the verbs to which they belong. 
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IB1US01TLAS YE&BS. 

10. The Irregular verbs may be divided into ibree 
dasses : — 

1. Such as have the present, and past tense, and 
perfect participle tbe same; as, 

nUISSMT TXITM. VAST TXMSS. rSBlSOT FABTIOXTUU 

Cast Cast Cast 

Cat Cut Cut 

Let Let Let 

2. Snch as have the past tense and the perfect 
participle the same; as, 

PmKSENT TEMSS. FAST TXNBX. nmriOT PAKTICtm. 

SeU Sold Sold 

Lose Lost Lost 

Keep Kept Kept 

3. Snch as have the present, and past tense, and 
perfect participle different; as, 

FBMSItT TSMM. PAST TCN8S. rBBFlCT FABTIOtrU. 

Begin Began Begun 

See Saw Seen 

Do Did Bone 

11. It is in the third class that mistakes are most likely 
to be made ; such as using the perfect participle ibr the 

?ast tense, or the past tense for tbe perfect participle ; as, 
geen, instead of I saw; I done, instead of I did; I have 
began, instead of I have begun, 

QVESnOllS FOB EXAMTIf ATION. 

1. "What IS meant by the conjueation of a verb ? 2. What nn 
the principal parts of a verb ? 3. From -what, and how, are the past 
tense and perfect participle formed ? 4. When are verbs said to be 
regular, and when irregular? What are defective verbs? 5. What 
are impersonal verbs ? 6. Conjugate the verb TO LOVK. 7. Are 
all reguhir verba conjugated like the verb love ? What elass of 
regular verbs differ from it, and how ? 8. How many variations 
are there in the endings or terminations of a rec:ular verb ? 9. How 
manj in an irregular verb ? How many in the verb to BE ? 10. 
Into how noanv dasses may the irr^ular verbs be divided ? 11. In 
which of the toree classes are mistimes most likely to be made P 
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BLEMBITTB OF 



PlUCnCAL BXB3lCiaE8. 

I. State wbat part of the verb eaeh of the foUowii^ exnnples is; 
and distins^uish, m each case, the root from the termination or end- 
ing. 2. When a letter is omitted from the root, or when it is 
changed into another letter or letters, state the reason. <i. When 
any letter intervenes between the root and the termination, account 
for it : — ^to learn,* learn, leamest, learns, leameth, learned, leamedst, 
learning, learned,^ movest, moreth, moved, moving, moved, deij, 
defiest, defies, defieth, defying, defied, to betrav, b^^yest, betrays, 
betrayed, surveyeth, supplieth, supplying, supplies, rob, robs, robbest, 
droppeth, droopeth, they played, defendB, gneveth, limited, omitted 
to stab, stabbing, stabbed, beggest, begs, begging, raging, fancies, 
obeys, the men obeyed, I obeyed, seemest, swimmest, dreametli, 
sinneth, calledjit, aidest, admiring, we adAit^sd, pitieth, pitying, re- 
pellest, repealest, offereth, conferreth, occupies, occupying, buoys, &e. 

A OOMPLBTB LlffT 01* IBBBaULAS YBBBS. 



Abide 


Beseech 


Cast 


DareR 


Am 


Bid 


Catch B 


DealB 


Arise 


Bind 


Chide 


DigB 


Awake b« 


Bite 


Choose 


Do 


Bake a 


Bleed 


Cleave »• 


Draw 


Bear 


Blow 


Cleave' 


Drink 


Bear* 


Break 


CUng 


Drive 


Beat 


Breed 


Clothe B 


DwellB 


Become 


Bring 


Come 


Eat 


Begin 


Build & 


Cost 


Fall 


Behold 


Burst 


Creep 


Feed 


BendB 


Buy 


CrowB 


Feel 


Bereave r 


Can 


Cut 


Fight 



* When a verb is given without either the sign to, or a noun or pro- 
noun in the nominative case before it, the pupil can only state what 
part of the verb it might be ; or, negatively, he can say it is not the 
part tense, nor a parHdple; nor can it be either the seeond or third 
person of the present tense. • 

^ As both the past tense and past participle of regular verbs end in 
td, the pupU eannot distinguish between them till he sees or hears 
the word in a sentence. If it be the past tense, it will have a nomina- 
tive before it either expressed or understood. 

« The verbs to which a is added, are conjugated regularly as well 
aa irregularly. 

d To bring forth. • To adhere* ' To split. 
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Find 

Flee 

Fling 

Fly 

Forbear 

Forbid 

Forget 

Forgive 

Forsake 

Freeze 

Get 

GildR 

GirdR 

Give 

Go 

Grave 

Grind 

Grow 

HangR 

Have 

Hear 

Heaves 

HelpB 

HewB 

Hide 

Hit 

Hold 

Hurt 

Keep 

Kneel 

Knit B 

Know 

Lade 

Lay 

Lead 



Lean b 


Shall 


Leave 


Shape B 


Lend 


Shave B 


Let 


Shear 


Lie* 


^ed 


Light B 


Shine B 


Load 


Shoe 


Lose 


Shoot 


Make 


ShowB 


JNIay 


Shred 


Mean b 


Shrink 


Meet 


Shrive B 


Mow 


Shut 


Must 


Sing 


Pay 


Sink 


Penb 


Sit 


Put 


Slay 


QuitB 


Sleep 


Read 


Slide 


Rend 


Sling 


Ride 


Slink 


Rid 


SHtR 


Ring 


Smite 


Rise 


So^B 


Rive 


Speak 


Run 


Speed 


SawB 


Spend 


Say 


Spill B 


See . 


Spin 


Seek 


Spit 


Seethe 


SpUtB 


Sell 


Spread 


Send 


Spring 


Set 


Stand 


Shake 


Steal 



Stick 

Sting 

Stink 

Stride 

Strike 

String 

Strew B 

Strive 

Swear 

Sweats 

Sweep 

SweU 

Swim 

Swing 

Take 

Teach 

Tear 

Tell 

Think 

Thrive 

Tlirow 

Thrust 

Thread 

WaxB 

Wear 

Weave 

Weep 

WetB 

Will 

Wm 

WindB 

WorkB 

Wring B 

Write 

Writhe < 



[The pupils sfaoald b« fe^uirad to give the past tense^ uni the 
perfect participle of every verb in this lis^ bodi orally and in writ> 
ing. They snoold also be required to write down upon thrir slates 
the oonjngatkni in Ml of any of them, the teafoher mav choose to 
utiga ; pwtiealarly the vsrbs called auxiUabt, see pb 1^5.} 



• To lie down* 



k To enclose or coop np. 

d2 
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ELBMBNT8 OF 



CONJUGATION OF THB YEKB8 BE, HAYB, DO. 

1. TO BB. 



•iireoLAA. 

1. lam 

2. Thou art 
8. He is 



surouiAa. 
1. I was 
8. Thou wast 
8. He was 

Imperative^ Be 



1. We are 

2. Ye or you are 
8. They are 

PA0t TEN8B« 

nUBAL. 

1. We were 

2. Ye or yon were 
8. They were 

Infmtive, To be 



PABTIdPLSS. 

Imperfect^ Being ^ Perfect^ Been 

2. The verb to be assnmetii a different form when 
doubt or contingency is to be expressed;^ a8| 



•iireuxiAm. 

1. Kibe 

2. If thou be 

3. If he be 



FBS8ENT TENSE. 

nUBAU 

1. If we be 

2. If ye or you be 

3. Ktheybe 



PAST TENSE. 

■nreuLuu plubal. 

1. If I were 1 . If we were 

2. Ifthouwert 2. If ye or you were 

3. If he were 3. If they were 

This form of the verb is usually called the conditional 
or suBJUNCTiYE mood. 

» Thi* is a modem restriction of this form of fbe verb ; for in old 
authors bs is used in an ImUooMm sense ; as " We fts twetve bretfarem" 
— £<M«. Wea]sofind'&e..«frinShakspeareaadMUtoii; as"Ifthoa 
bi*«< death ;* ** If tboa 5eert he,'* 
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3. TO HAVB. 

PIIBSENT TENSE. 
■IireiTLAl. PLCBAL. 

1. I have 1. We have 

2. Thouhast* 2. Ye or you have 

3. He has or hath 3. They have 

PAST TENSE. 

flIlCOUtAm. PLUBAL. 

1. I had 1. We had 

2. ThouhAdst 2. Ye or you had 

3. He had 3. They had 
Imperative, Hare Infinitwe, To have 

PARTICIPLES. 

Present, Having Perfect, Had 

4. TO DO. 

PRESENT TENSE. 

SIirOULAB. ■ PLUIAI. 

1. I do I. Wedu 

2. Thou doest or dost^ 2. Ye or you do 

3. He does or doth 3. They do 

PAST TENSE. 
•IVeVLAB. MiUSAL. 

1. I did 1. We did 

2. Thou didst 2. Ye or you did 

3. He did 3. They did 
Imperative, Do Lenitive, To do 

PARTICIPLES. 

Present, Doing Perfect, Done 



• If the papU« be made to conjcigate to havs like the model verb 
TO LOVB, they wOl see that it owes its irregularities to contractioii. 
Thus, I have, thou (Aaeert contracted into) Acut, he {hones or AoeeCJk, 
into) ha» or haifk ; I {hanedy into) kad, thou (Aavedst, into) hadiL The 
« is dropped in hamti, dfco., as in s'er for ever, e'en for even, iS for evit. 

b Doit is contracted from dom, doth from doeeA, and diUl from doed. 
By contt«ction also, ikoBetf has became sftott ; naOlui, wSU; and toetvfl^ 
inert See page 80. 
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CONJUGATION OF THE DEFECTITB YEKBS. 

5. SHALL. 

- PBE8BNT TENSE. 

1. I shall 1. We shall 

2. Thou Shalt 2. Ye or you shall 
8. He shall 3. They shall. / 

PAST TEN8E. 

1. I should I. We should 

2. Thou shouldst 2. Ye or you should 
8. He should 8. They should 

6. WILL. 

PBEBttNT TENSE. 

tIMOULAm. nVBAl. 

1. I 'Will 1. We will 

2. Thou wilt 2. Ye or you will 
8. He will 8. They will 

PAST TBN8E. 
BINGVIAB. K.I7BAL. 

1. I would 1. We would 

2. Thou wouMst 2. Ye or you would 
3^ Ho would 8. They would 

7. CAN. 

PEBSBHT TENSE. 

•INOUXiAa. PLUXAL. 

1. J can 1. We can 

2 Thou canst 2. Ye or you can 

8. He can 3. They can 

PAST TEKSE. 

OiroxTi.AB. ntrsAL. 

1. I could 1. We could 

2. Thou oouldst 2. Ye or you oonld 
8. He could 8. They could 
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8. MAY. 
PRESENT TEN8B. 
•lirorLAE. PLtTftAL. 

1. 1 may 1. "We may 

2. Thou mayest 2. Ye or you may 

3. He may 3. They may 

PAST TENSE. 
•IMOC&Am. PLITSAL. 

1. I might I. We might 

2. Thou mightst 2. Ye or you might 

3. He might 3. They might 

OUGHT AND MUST. 

9. Ought and must are applied both to the present 
and past time. Ought varies only in the second 
person singular (thoa onghtea^) and must has no 
variation.* 

10. The preceding verbs, namely, am, have, do, 
SHALL, WILL, CAN, MAY, OUGHT, and MUST,** are called 
AuxiLLABT verbs, because it is by their help, as it is 
saidy the English verbs are principally conjugated. 

QUESTIONS FOR BXAMINATION. 

1. Conjagate the verb to bs. 2. Has this verb any other form ? 
When lathe form be to be used ? 3. Conjugate tiie verb to hatb. 
Of what are Iteut, has, hath, had, and hadst, contractions. 4. Con- 
jugate the verb lb DO. Of what are do$t, doth, and did, contrac- 
tions? 5. Conjugate the verb shall. Of what is Aali a contrac- 
tion ? 6. Conju(^te the verb will. Of what is unit a contraction ? 

PRACTICAL EXERCISES. 

State to which of the a.uxiliart verbs each of the followmg 
examples belongs ; and in each case, tell what part of the verb it is, 
or might be : — am, hast, did, shall, will, shouldst, art, halh, was, 
dost, could, is, mayest, are, should, didst, can, has, wert, be, shalt, 
doth, have, ought, canst, does, might, ougktest, had, couldst, will, 
being, done,' wast, having, do, miglitest, doing, must. 

ft QnoTB, WIS, WIT or wot, are usually classed with the defective 
rerfoe ; but they are now obsolete ; except wit, in the phrase, " to toiC" 

^ The verbs bb, havb, do, are used hoth as iVitunpoZaod AuxQicuy, 
verbs. But shai.l, will, can, mat, ought, must, are now used only 
•s AuiMary verbs. Will is, when reffular, a Principal verb ; as, < He 
HjZZi.' 'hei0flIfl(L' 
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BLBXBNTBOF 
SENTENCES TO BE PAUSED.* 



[The following and rimilar leutencet thonld be pazsed hj the 
pnpils till they bMome perfectly familiaririth the SIMPLE tenses of 
che TorbB, botn regular and irr^alar.] 



I expect him. 

Thou protectest me. 

He yisits daily. 

We assist them. 

Yon deceive yonrselTes. 

They encourage her. 

I live here. 

Yon reside in Dublin. 

He walks too fast. 

Doctors differ. 

I studied grammar. 

Thon loTMst me. 

He accused them. 

Jane blushed. 

We completed our joumej. 

Ye assisted us. 

The d(^ barked. 

Honor the king. 

Prepare your lessons. 

I am not what I wait 

Thou art the man. 

If I were be. 

If it be so. 

You have my book. 

John had it yesterday. 

Thou hadst it. 

She has my pen. 

Thou didst it 

He does it often 

We nerer do it. 

The ipn burst. 

Cast it from thee. 

The mower cuts the grass. 

The mower cut the graa. 

We built a house. 

Jane rang the belL 

They rent their gannenti. 

She fed the lamb. 

Yon misled us. 

We slept too long. 



I meant it not. 

John tore his clothes. 

Bear and forbear. 

The doff bit his leg. 

You hid it there. 

He smote him thiiee. 

It froze last ni^ht. 

Thou sawest him. 

Thou seest me. 

The com grew there. 

That mill ground it. 

Know yourseWes. 

You took it. 

That boy broke the window. 

The bira flew away. 

He got bis reward. 

The trees fell yesterday. 

The ship lay in the harbour. 

We caught no fish. 

Yon held it too tightly 

James lost his pen. 

I read it twice. 

Read it again. 

A stitch in time saves nine. 

Small leaks sink great ships. 

Little strokes fell large oaks. 

A rolling stone gathers no mosSi 

A glutton lives to eat ; 

A wise man eats to live. 

Smooth waters run deep. ' 

Tis the thunder that fnghts. 

But the lightning that smites. 

A straw best shows 

How the wind blows. 

Look before you leap. 

Of small account is a fly. 

Till it gets into the eye. 

Praise a fisir day at night. 

Make l»y while the ton shines. 

Strike the iron while it is hot. 



• For an explanation of the different kinds of Parrihg, see p. 188. 
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OOHPOUND TBN8ES. 

1 . Such tenses as are formed by the aid of the 
Auxiliary verbs are called compound tenses. 

2. Thus, if the imperfect participle of any verb 
is put after the several persons of the verb to bb, the 
Progretdve form of conjugation is made up; thus: 

Progressive form of Conjugation^ 

PRESENT TEM8E. 
•IlfGDLAm. KiUmAL. 

1. I am writing* 1. We are writing 

2. Thou art writing 2. Ye or you are writing 

3. He is writing 3. Thej are writing 

PAST TBM8B. 

•nrovtAa. vlubal. 

1. I was writing 1. We were writing 

2. "Riou wast writing 2. Ye or you were writing 

3. He was writing 3. They were writing 

3.. And if the perfect participle of any verb is 
put after the several persons of the verb to bb^ the 
Ftusive voice^*^ as it is called, is formed; thus: 

PcLSsive form of Conjugation* 

PBJBjSENT TENSE. 
UMOUIiAS. 9vamJ*' 

1. I am loved 1. We are loved 

2. Thou art loved 2. Ye ^r you ard loved 
8. He is loved 3. They are loved 

• T«rlw expressing an affectum of the miftd, i|«, W—, hate, hmow, do 
not admit the Progresslre fbrm. We have thereCwe m this case dis- 
parted from the modei. yerb. 

b In the oaCiee Tolce. the aominatire is the name of the o^wif / bntin 
tiie pautme voice, the nominattve is the name of the ofct^et or receiver 
of ibe aetSon. Thus *Ilo9«f is in the active voice, but '/am loned^ is in 
the passive. Strictly speaking, however, there is no passive voice in 
the English language. The following an Dr. Crombie's observations 
on tiie sat^eot : — " The English verb haa only om voice, namely, Hnt 
aotlve. Dr. ,Lowth and most other grammaxians havse assii^ed it tm> 
voicM, active and passive. Lowth haa, in this instance, not oiUjr vio- 
lated tiie simplici^ of our language, bat has also advanced an opini^ 
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PAST TSN8B. 

•IMOinAm. FLOBA&. 

1. I was loved 1. We were loved 

2. Thou wast loved 2. Ye or you were lored 
8. He was loved 3. They were loved 

IMPSBATIVB MOOB. 

Be thou loved Be ye or you Ipved 

INFIMITIYE MOOS. 

Preient, To be loved Perfect, To have been loved 

PARTICIPLES. 

PresefU, B&ng loved Perfect, Loved 

Compound Perfect^ Having been loved 



inoonsistent with his own principles. For, if he has Justly excluded 
ttom. the number of cases in noons, and moods in yerbs, those which 
are^ot formed by inflection, but by the addition of prepositions and 
auxiliary Terbs, there is equal reason for r^ecting a passire Tolce, if 
it be not formed by a Tariety of termination. Were I to ask him why 
he denies /rom a king to be an ablatire case, or / may Io«e to be the 
potential mood, he would answer, and Tery truly, that those only can 
be justly regarded as cases or moods which, by a different foxm. of the 
noun or verb, express a different relation or a different mode of eodst. 
ence. If this answer be satisfactory, there can be no good reason for 
assigning to our language a -passive voice, where that voice is formed 
not by inflection, but by an auxiliary verb. Doceor is truly a passive 
voice ; but lam taught cannot, without impropriety, be considered aa 
such. Besides, as it is justly observed by Dr. Ash, our author, when 
he parses the clause " I am well pleased," tells us that am is in the 
indicative mood, present tense of the verb to he; andpIeoMd, the pas- 
sive participle of the verb to please. Now, in parsing, every word 
should be considered as a ffistixict part of speech : whether, therefiur^ 
we admit |)lea«e(i to be a passive participle or not (for this point I shall 
afterwards examine), it is obvious that on the principle now laid down, 
and acknowledged hj Dr. Lowth, am pteaeed is not a present peaaire, 
nor has the author himself parsed it in this manner. Into such incoiu 
■ sistendes do our grammarians run from a propensity to force tb» 
grammar of our language into a conformity with the atruoture of 
Greek and Latin. The same reasoning will also account for my 
assigning to English verbs no more than two tsmsxs and om MOoi>» 
for, if we consider the matter not metaphysically but grammatically, 
and regard those (»ily as moods which are diversifled by iafleetton, 
(and as Lowtii himself observes, as far as grammar is concerned, thertf 
can be no others)^ we find that ow language has <nily one mood and 
*«»» tonses." 
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4. The Emphatic form of conjugating a verb con- 
sists in putting its infinitive or root after the several 
persons of the verb to do; as: 

Emphatic form of Conjugation* 

PRESENT TENSE. 
BIKOTTLAX. PLUBAL. 

1. I do love 1. We do love 

2. Thou dost love 2. Ye or you do love 

3. He does or doth love 3. They do love 

FAST TENSE. 

8INOCLAB. PLUBAL, 

1.1 did love 1. We did love 

2. Thou didst love 2. Yeor you did love 

3. He did love 3. They did love 

5. When this form of the verb is not used to 
express ^mjpAeuid or strong assertion, it is called the 
Expletive form. 

Present-Perfect Tense.* 

6. The Present-Perfect tense is formed by putting 
the perfect participle of any verb after the several 
persons of the present tense of the verb hayej as: 

BINODLAB. PLUBAL 

I have loved We have loved 

Thou hast loved Ye or you have loved 

He has loved They have loved 

7. This tense is much in use; and is frequently con- 
founded with the Fast tense, from which it should be care- 
fully distinguished. 

8. The Present-Perfect, <> as its name denotes, includes 



» This tense is best known by the name of the Petfeet Tense; and in 
some recent grammars it is called the F(Ut J>^finUej and in others, the 
Preaent CompleU Tense, See p. 92. 

b By regarding this tense as the present tense of the verb to havb 
prefixed to the past or perfect participle of another verb, we shall have 
no difficulty in determining when it, and not the ' Imperfect' or ' Past 
tense,' should be used ; as in cases like the following : ' I have received 
jovae ktter/ or ' I received your"" letter.' The ' Perfect tense' implits 
file Jbavin^ or powtMlng of a finished W opmpleted Mtion ; «ad there- 
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m its signiflcation oomt>leted actibii and present time— or, 
in other words, it brings a past action into connexion with 
the present time. Thus, * I have written the letter,' implies 
that I hAve just written it. The t^ast tense includes in its 
signification completed action and posAime ; that is, it re- 
presents an action as having occurred at some period of time 
prior to, and disjoined from, the present. Thus, * I wrote 
the letter,' implies that I wrote it at some time previous 
to, and disconnected with, the present. 

9. The Present-Perfect is also used to express an action 
done in a certain period of time, (such as a day, a year, a 
century,) part of which is yet to elapse ; as, * I have tasted 
nothing to-day ;* * I have not seen him tliis year ;' * Strange 
events have occurred this century.' 

10. This tense is also used to express a past action whose 
consequences extend to the present ; as, * I have neglected 
mj duty and am, therefore, unhappy.' In thu way it is 
applied to authors whose works are in existence, though 
they themselves may be long since dead ; as, ' Cicero has 
written orations.' But we could not say, with propriety, 
* Cicero has u/ritteh poems/ because his poems are no longer 
extant. In this case we should say, * Cicero wrote poems.' 

11. PreHenU-^PBrfeet Progressive. 

sntQULAE. PLUEAL. 

I have been writing We have been writing 

Thou hast been writing Ye or you have been writing 
He has been writing They have been writing 

12. The Passive of the Present-Peifect tense is 
formed by putting been after have, through all the 
persons in both numbers ; as : 

fore it refers both to present and past tixne. For example, ' I Uned him' 
[forfnerly but not now] : * I heme loved him' [since I first knew him, and 
I continue to love him]. * I receired your letter* [yesterday^ but could 
not answer it till to-day]. Or, ' I received your letter this morning, 
but could not answer it till noto' [the evening or mid-day]. < I have 
received your letter* [this moment, and hasten to answer it]. ' Homer 
has described the Trojan war in the Iliad' [that is. Homer, who may 
be regarded as existing in his works, has the Trojan war described in 

tlielliad]. ' It has ndned all day* [and it is still rainiii|t]« 'It rained 
• my hMtily liiis moraing' [but it is now fair}. 
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•uramLAB. . rLUBAL. 

I hare been loved We have been loved 

lliou hast been loved Te or you have been loved 

He has been lovod Thej have been loved 

18. iVtbr-P«/ec<,« 

anroiJiAm. plubal. 

I had loved We had loved 

Thou hadst loyed Te or you had loved 

lie had loved Thej had loved 

14. This tense represents an action as perfected or 
completed before some other action or event men- 
tioned in connexion with it took place ; as, ' I had 
toritten the letter before the news arrived.' It is 
compounded of the past tense of the verb have and 
the perfect participle of another verb. 

16. PrtOT'Perfect Progressive. 

•nrOITLAB. PLUBAL. 

I had been writing We had been writing 

Thou hadst been writing Ye or you had been writing 
He had been writing They had been writing 

16. The Passive of the Prior-Perfect tense is 
formed by putting been after had; as : 

SnrOUKlB. PlUBAL. * 

i had been loved We had been loved 

Thou hadst been loved Ye or you had been loved 
fie had been loved They had been loved 

17. JFtrstFutitre. 

•IMOULAB. PLUBAL. 

I shall or will love We shall or will love 

Thou shalt or wilt love Ye or you shall or will love 
He shall or will love They shall or will love 

18.*The First Future tense simply indicates that 
an action or event i» yet to take place ; as, ' I shall 
vjrUe the letter.' It is formed by putting the infini- 

* The lUuaJl, and classicBl name of this tense is the lUgperftcH^ 

e2 
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tive of any verb^ without the sign (o, after the seve- 
ral persons of the pre&ent tense of the verb Shall or 
Will; as in the preceding examples.^ 

19. First Future Progressive. 

•IMGITLAB. nOBAL. 

I sliall or viU be writing We shall or will be 'writing 

Thou sbalt or wilt be writing Ye or you shall or will be writing 
lie shall or will be writing They shall or will be writing 

20. First Future Passive. 

SINOULAB. PLUBAL. 

I shall or will be loved We shall or will be loved 

Thou shalt or wilt be loved Ye or vou shall or will be loved 

He shall or will be loved They shall or will be loved 

21. Second Future. 

SINGULAB. PLUBAC. 

I bhall or will have loved We shall or will have loved 

Tnou shalt or wilt have loved Ye or vou shall or will have loved 
He shall or will have loved Thej sLall or will have loved 

22. The Second Futare tense indicates that a 
future action or event will take place at or before 
another future action or event ; as^ 'I shall have 
written the letter before the post arrives.' It is com- 
pounded of the present tense of Sliall or Will, the 
infinitive of Have (without the sign), and the perfect 
participle of any other verb. 

23. The Passive of the Second Future is formed 
by putting been after have; as, * I shall or will have 
been loved ;' and so on through the other persons 
in both numbers. 

Interrogative form of Conjugation, 

24. Verbs are conjugated interrogatively either 
by simply putting the verb before its nominative ; 
as, Love 1 1 Lovest thou f — (fr by putting the cor- 
responding part of the verb Do before the nomina- 



• For the dlsttnotlon between OaU and will, see pp, 81, tt. 
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tive; ta, Ih I love? Dost thou love? and so on 
through the two tenses. The first mode is seldom 
used, except in poetry or solemn language; 

Negative form of Conjugation. 

25. Verbs are conjugated negatively^ either by 
putting not after the verb^ as ' I love not,* 'thou lovest 
not* — or by using the emphatic^ form with not be- 
tween the auxiliary and the verb ; as, '1 do not 
love/ ' thou dost not love/ ka. The latter is the 
usual mode. 

• ' 26. Negative and InterrogeUive Conjugation, 

PRESENT TENSE. 
•XMOULAB. PLUmAL. 

Do I not love ? »» Do we not love ? 

Dost thou not love ? Do ye or you not love? 
Does he not love ? Do they not love ? 

PAST TENSE. 
•INGULAB. PLUKAL. 

Did I not love ? Did we not love ? 

Didst thou not love ? Did ye or you not love ? 
Did he not love ? Did they not love ? 

QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

1. How are compound tenses formed ? 2. How is the progret' 
five formed? Do all verbs admit of the progressive form? 3. 
How is the passive voice formed ? 4. In wnat does the emphatie 
form consist ? 5. Is this form necessarily emphatic ? When not 
so what is it called? 6. How is the present-perfect formed? 7. 
With what other tense is it often confounded ? 8. How may they 
be distin^ished ? 9. When a part of a period of time has yet to 
elapse, wnat tense is used ? 10. When tne consequences of a past 
action extend to the present, what tense is used? il. What is the 
present-perfect proaressvve 1 12. How is thqjtxuWtM of the present- 
perfect formed ? 13. What is the prior-perfect ? 14. How is it 
formed? 15. What is the prior-perfect |)n>j^«S8tM? 16. How.is 

» In n^atite and interrogatiTe sentences the emphatic form is not 
necessarily emphaUe ; as, ' Do you know him f * * I do wA know liim ;' 
or in the osual form — 'I don*t know him.' 

b Or, Love I not t Lovest thou not ! and so on through the two tenses. 
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the jMinttw of the prior-perfect formed? 17. What iimeantbythe 
first'/iUure tense? 18. How is it formed? 19. The first-fiitara 
progressive t 20. The first-fature jdosmm ? 21. What is the 
second future? 22. How is it formed? 23. How is the kkwrw 
of the second future formed? 24. How are verbs conjugated 
interrogatively 1 Which form is most in use? 25. How are 
verbs oonjujnted fu^o^toe/y ? Which is the usual form ? 26. Gon- 
f ugate a verb negaHvely and interrogatively, 

SEMTENCES TO BE PABSED.» 

[The following and similac sentencM should be parsed by the 
pupils till they become perfectly familiar with the COMPOUND 
TENSES of the verbs, both regular and irregular.] 



I am writing the letter. 
He was printing the work. 
The letter was written yesterday. 
The work is finished now. 
She deserves to be loved. 
She ought to have been loved. 
1 do love her. 
She does know me. 
He did do it. 
Thou didst say so. 
He has finished the letter. 
John has been speaking. 
We have been sent to you. 
Thou hadst seen him. 
They had arrived previously. 
The men had been seen there. 
I shall go to-morrow. 
He shall leave this place. 
We will do it. 



They will do it. 

We shall soon be going. 

John will be writing presently. 

I shall be obliged to go. 

He shall be punished. 

We shall have finished. 

They will have arrived. 

He shall have been loved. 

She would not do it. 

John may go now. 

He might have gone before. 

He can do it now. 

He could have done it yesterday. 

They should have gone. 

Knowest thou aught of it. 

Dost thou love me? 

Died he not in his bed ? 

I denied you not. 

Have we not seen you do it ? 



PIUCTICAL EXEBCISES. 

[In the following table the first person singular of each of the 
tenses, both simple and compound, is given. As a practical exer- 
cise the pupils should be required to add the other persons, in botii 
numbers ; and then to apply the forms to other examples till they 
become perfectly familiar with each. Thev should then be required 
to apply to the same, and similar examples, the negative form; 
next the interrogative form; and finally, the negative and inter- 
rogative forms conjointlt, as exhibited in page 7/. In each case, 
too, they should give the Imperative and Infinitive inoods ; and 
idso the Participles.] 



• In page 93 direotionB for parsing oompouitd tenses are given. 
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TABU OF BB 8I1IPLB AND COWPOmKD TBHtttt OV fJIX BIOUSH 

VKBB 




TO UOVE. 


• 


INDIOATIYB MOOD. 




PRB91CNT TBN8B. 




^o/»v0 Voice, Passive Voice, 


ProgremoBf • 

Present Perfect, 
Pres.Perf,Prog. 


I move, &c I am moved, &c. 
I am moving. (Objectionable.)* 
I do move. (Wanting.) 
I have moved. I have been move4« 
X luve been moving. (Wanting.) 




PA8XTEN8IB. 


Proffreetwef 
JSmphaOo, 
Prior Petfedf , 


I moved, &c. I was moved, &e. 
I -was moving ^Objectionable.)* 
I did move. (Wanting.) 
1 had moved. 1 had been moved. 
I bad beeii moving. (Wanting.) 




FUTU&B TBN8B. 


Progressive, 
Second Future^ . 


I shall or will move. I shall or will be moved. 
I shall or will be (Wanting.) 

moving. 
I shall or will have I shall or will have 

moved. been moved. 


, 


IMP1SEATIT9 HOOD. 


Seoonti Person, • 


Move, or move thon, Be thoa moved, or do 
or do thon move. ihon be moved. 




IVFINITITB MOOD. 


Present^ 

Progressive, 

Perfect, 


To move. To be moved. 

To be moving. (Wanting.) 

To have moved. To have been moYed. 




PA&TICIPIJBB. 


Present, • Moving. Being moTed. 
Perfect, . Moved. Been moved. 
CbmpottiMit Petfect, Having moved. Having been moved. 



• The ftffms " I am betng moved," "I was being moved," are net 
reoommended*-- See page 166. 
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OBSSBTATIONS ON THE ORIGIN AND MEANING OF TBS 
AUXILIARY VERBS. 

Be. —The variety in the form of this verb is a proof that 
it is derived from different sources. The similarity be- 
tween the form and ineaniug of the Greek word bios, life, 
and BE, to exist or live, justifies the derivation of the lat- 
ter from the former : and the forms am, is, and was may 
also be traced to the Greek, eimi, / am, Sfc. 

Are seems to be from the French Stre, the t having been 
sunk ; as in pier from petra ; friar from fratre ; larceny 
from latrocinium, Sfc* 

Art seems formed by contraction from are^st ; as, shali 
from shallest ; wilt from wiliest ; and wert from were-st. 

Were is from are by prefixing w, which in many cases 
is merely a breathing ; as in the word one, in which lo is 
audibly present. In the words weather, whole, and work, 
the u; nas no more business (etymologically speaking) than 
in the word one. 

Have. — This verb is from the Latin haheo, to have or 
possess. Its present tense have, and its past tense had, 
if prefixed to the perfect participle of any verb, make up 
what is called the Perfect and Pluperfect tenses ; as, I have 
loved ; I had loved ; and in the Passive form, I have been 
loved ; I had been loved. 

Do. — All verbs imply action, or the doing of something, 
but this verb emphatically means to do or act. Hence it is 
prefixed to other verbs to make up what is called the Em- 

* This derivation may seem out of place in so elementary a work, 
but the following note from Dr. Grombie's grammar is the writer's 
excuse : — " The deriration of are is doubtful. It may, perhaps, hare 
proceeded directly from er or erum of the Islandic verb, denoting * to 
be.' By Mr. Gilchrist it is considered as * the same with the infinitiye 
termination are, ere, ire.* Mr. Webb conjectured that it might hare 
Boi^e relation to the Greek ear, epring. Both these explanations ap- 
pear to us somewhat fanciful." He then adds — "Art is from the 
Anglo-Saxon eart, and wast and toert probably from the Franco- 
Theatisc, vxtrst." 

The analogy by which we derive are from ^tre is clear and certain. 
In many words t before r has been dropped ; as in jp^re from patre^ 
tnhre from matre^frere ttom fratre — and why not are from lire f And 
having deduced are, we have art, by contraction, ft^m are-tt, and were 
by prefixing w. The root is the Latin 9ktr€, whence (ettre) itr€% 
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photic form of conjugation ; as, I do love, &c. It is also 
used for the purpose of negation and interroaation ; as, / do 
not love? thou dost not love, &c. ; Do 1 love? dost thou 
love ? It is also often used as an expletive ; as : 



fi 



Wliile expletives their feeble aid do join, 

And ten low words oft creep in one dull line/* — Pope, 



Shall originally signified to ooje, as in Chaucer, ** By 
the faith I shall to God ;" and it still means that which one 
owes or ought ; particularly in its past tense should ; as, 
•* Children should obey their parents." 

• What shall I do ?' properly means what owe I, or ought 
I to do? What am I hound by duty or obligation to 
do ? And, * You should do so and so,' properly means, it 
is due from you— or it is your duty to do so and so. Hence 
SHALL, and particularly should, imply dutg and obliga- 
tion. And as that which one owes to do is yet to be done, 
SHALL has come to be used as a sign of the future tense or 
time of other verbs, under the name of an Auxiliary. 

Will The verb will is also used to express the future 

tense of other verbs, and for a similar reason, for that 
which one wills or intends to do refers to the future; as, I 
will go, that is, I intend to go. 

But though SHALL and will are both used in connexion 
with other verbs to express future time, they are by no 
means synonymous ; and their proper application,.in every 
case, constitutes one of the idiomatic difficulties of the 
English language. In one work thirty-five rules have been 
given on the use of shall and will; and, in fact, an 
entire treatise has been published on the same subject. 
Dr. Wallis's short rule (translated by Brightland) is clear 
and comprehensive : 

In the First Person, simply, shill foretells; 
In will, a threat or else a pnmise dwells: 
Shall in the Second and the Third does mreai : 
Will simply then foreteUs the fatore feat. 

In other irords, when the future is to be expressed simply 
or without emphasis, shall should be used after the ^rs< 
person, and will after the other two. But when the fature 
It to be expressed with determination and authority, will 

£9 
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should be used after the first person, and shall after the 

other two ; that is, the cases are precisely reversed.* 

We shall only suid, that if the pupil keeps in mind the 
original meaning of shall and iktill, he. will make few 
gross errors in applying them. If, for instance, he means 
to express his will or determination with regard to future 
action, he should use will and not shall. But if he 
* merely foretells a future or contingent event without 
reference to his will or determination, shall will be the 
proper word. A few examples will make this clear — ** I 
will be drowned, and nobody shall save me," is evidently 
wrong, unless the person who makes the exclamation wishes 
or determines to be drowned in spite of any efforts that may 
be made to save him. * Hear that I will £e of this disease.' 
* If I go out in the rain 1 will catch cold, for my jteet shall 
get wet, as my boots are thin.' * If you shall not assist me 
I will not be able to finish it in time.' *■ I wiU be sixteen 
years old next May.* • I hope I will soon be better/ * I 
will not be there so early.* ' We will not see his like again.' 
« Will I go with the letter to the post-office ?' « Shatt vou 
wait until I return?' *I vnll have some Mends to dine 
with me to-day, shall you join us?* *Come, now I say 
positively whether you shall or not.* * Would we be 
blamed if we did it ?' ' We would all be sober if we should 
but resist temptation.* 

To these examples, in which either shall or will is 
misapplied, the teacher should add others. 

Can Is another form of the old verb ken, to know ;^ and 
such was its original meaning; as, '* I can rimes of Bobin 

• If two distinct forms were used to express wbat is called the First 
Future, the difference between sbalk and will would be more eaaQy 
comprehended by the learner. The one form might be called the 
Simplef and the other the EmphaUe Future. For examine : 

SimLB VOBM or FUST VUTUKX. 

I shall go We shall go 

Thou wilt go Te or you will go 

He will go They will go 

SMPBATIO fOBX OV FIBST rUTUBB. 

I will go We will go 

Thou Shalt go Ye or jou shall go 

He shall go They shall go 

b CbniB another fonn of the same word; wheno^ who, evMWm^ 
thatit ikOfti], knowiiigi artftd* ^ 
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Hoode." That which one knows how to do, he is generally 
able to do ; and hence, on the principle that * knowledge is 
power,' CAN came to signify to be able, I can go, there- 
fore, means, I am able to go. Can you lift tMs weight, 
means, are you able to lift this weight ? v 

The old form of the past tense (could) was coud and 
couth {d being aspirated as in pa^A irom pa<^); as, ** Well 
couth hee tune his pipe." The / in could does not belong to 
it. It must have crept in by mistake, in imitation, per- 
haps, of the I in the words should and would. 

Mat* implies permission or possibility ; as, *I may go,' 
that is, I am at libert>^ to go. Its past tense, m{(2Ht, is 
contracted from mayed, as fright from Jrfiyedf ; tight 
from tied ; weight from weighed. 

Ought is contracted from owed, the past tense of the 
yerb to owe; as bought from buyed ; sought from seeked; 
w bought from worked. It was formerly used in the sense 
of owed : as, ** The love and duty I long have ought you."- 
Spebnan. Xt is now nearly synonymous in meaning with 
8Houjj>. See Shall. 

Must* implies necessity or constraint ; as, I must go, that 
is, I am constrained to go. 

OBSERVATIONS ON THE CONJUGATION OF THE AUXILIARY VERBS. 

When one verb follows or depends upon another, it is 
put in the infinitive mood. But after the verbs called 
AUXILIARY, or others in frequent use, as bid, see, hear, 
&c:, TO, the sign of the iimnitive, is usually omitted. The 
Auxiliary Verbs, therefore, are really separate and inde- 
pendent verbs ; and the verbs which follow them are in 
the iNFiNiTiTE mood, the sign to having been suppressed 
in the hurry of speech. I ought to go, and I should go, 

» \V%en I saj of a man forcibly carried off by enemies, ** he must go 
wherever they conduct him," I mean *' ht cannot aroid going:" when 
I say that on his release " he mtut eagerly return to his home," I mean 
that ** 7 cannot avoid drawing that eond/usion," So also, if I say <tf a 
man in healtii and at liberty, " he map go out or stay within," I mean 
that neither going nor stayixig is vofumo^ddbU to him: but when I say of 
a man who is sick, that "he nap recover," I do not mean (as in the 
former case) that this depends on hi$ choioe, but that " I am not led 
wMwoidoUy to the oofMbuion, that he will recover, or that he will not 
recover."— 4rokMifeflip WhM^s " Bmi^ Lessons on Bft Mo nin f,** 
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are equiyalent expressions ; and if * to ^o' in the former, is 
in the infinitive mood governed by ought, surely *^o* in 
the latter, is also in the infinitive mood governed by 
SHOULD. The only difierence is, that the sign to is ex- 
pressed in the one case, and suppressed in the other. The 
expressions, * I ought go' and * I should to go* would sound 
strangely to the ear ; but this is because it has not been 
accustomed to the omission of the word *■ to' in the one case, 
nor to the insertion of it in the other. 

Hence it is that the inflections for number and person 
are made in the auxiliary and not in the principal verb; 
because the latter verb is in the infinitive mood, which 
admits of no changes to express number or person ; as, I 
DO (to) love ; thou dost (to) love ; he does (to) love ; I did 
(to) love ; thou didst (to) love. I shall (to) love ; thou 
shalt (to) love ; I should (to) love ; thou shouldst (to) love. 
I WILL (to^ love ; thou toilt (to) love ; I would (to) love ; 
thou woulast (to) love. I may (to) love ; thou magest (to) 
love; I might (to) love; thou mightest (to) love. I can 
(to) love; thou cansf (to) love ; I could (to) love; thou 
couldst (to) love. 

This mode of conjugation appears strange and harsh be- 
cause our eyes and our ears have not been accustomed to 
it ; nor do we recommend its revival. It will be sufficient 
to show the pupils that the auxiliary verbs were originally 
separate and independent verbs, and that they may still be 
resolved into such. This will appear still more evident if 
they are resolved in this way — I can love, that is, I am able 
to love ; I mag love, that is, I am at libertg to love ; I wUl 
love, that is, I intend to love, &c. 

[Since the preceding observations were written (in 1840), 
I have happened upon the following apt illustrations 
in the "Proceedings of the Philological Society" for the 
years 1844-'46 (vol. ii. p. 227). I shall merely mark in 
Italic the words to which the reader's attention is solicited.] 

" The Mayster lette X men and mo 

To wende." Octavian 381. 

*' Hi said he could not to fonake mj love.** — 

{Higgins) Queen ElttruU, 

' ** Never to retoume more, 

wotUd his life (0 lone therefore.** — , ^ 

King Alhomuk 
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" And though he owe the &11 of Troj requite 
Yet let revenge thereof from gods to light/*-* 

King Albanaci, 

" My wofol child what flight maist thou to take/*— 

{Higgini) Lady Sabrine, 

** The! ooti^ much, he eouihe more.**— Crower. 

'* His felow taught him homeward prively 
Fro day to day til he cotule it by rote/* — 

(Chaucer) Prioress Tale. 

** A stem geant ib he 
Of him thou owest to drede/*— 7Vw<, 3. 39. 

<* The knight the which that castle ought:^—SpenMer, 

" A wicked maladie^ 

Reigned among men, that many did to die/*-**/(s20iii. 



OOKJUQATION OF AN BNQLISH YBRB AOOOADINa TO 
TAB USUAL METHOD.^ 

MOOD. 

Mood or Mode is a particular form of the verb, showing 
the manner in which the being, action, or passion, is 
represented. 

There are fire moods of verbs ; the Indicative, the Im- 
perative, the Potential, the Subjunctive, ^ and the Infinitive. 

* What followB is LiKDLiT Mobbat'8 account of the English verb ; 
Imt, e«oef>f tn tike tnse of pvpfU who are to learn Latin, we hold it un. 
necessary, and indeed absurd, to go beyond the simple forma laid down 
in this little grammar. 

b We haye already shown (page 59) how the Imperative mood in 
Ei^Iish may be resolved into the Infinitive ; and in all cases, it may be 
ahown that what are called the Potential and Subjunctive moods may 
be similarly resolved. The following observations are<fi*om Dr. 
Grombie's excellent work on English Grammar : — <* That there is not 
in English, as in Latin, a potential mood properly so colled, appears 
to me unquestionable. Amarem signifies ability or liberty, involving 
the verbs poenm and Ucet, and may, therefore, be termed a potential 
mood ; but in English these accessary circumstances are denoted by 
the preteritee of the verb may and can; as I might or eovld Iov«. That 
time is no iUMinionvi mood, we hare, I ooncdTey equal authority 
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The Indicatire aimply indicates or declares a thing : as, 

* I see ; they know :* or it is used in asking questions ; as, 

* Seest thou ? do they know f* 

■ ■ ^— ■■ ■ lllll -11 ■ ■■■■ —■ ■ ^»^^— I^^MI 

to assert. If I say in Latin own eqpittet, * when he had taken,' the verb 
is strictly in the sabjunctive mood ; for were not the verb subjoined 
to eum, it must have taken the indicative form ; but I hesitate not to 
assert, that no example can be produced in English, where the indica. 
tive form is altered merdy because the verb is preceded by some con- 
junctive particle. If we say, 'Though he were rich he would not 
despise the poor,' loout is not here tmmed into toere because subjoined 
to though ; for though is joined to the indicative mood, when the senti. 
ment requires it;* the verb, therefore, is not in the But^Junctive 
mood." He then subjoins the following reasons : — 

1. Several of our grammarians have not mentioned it ; among tiieee 
are the celebrated Dr. Wallis, and the author of the British Grammar. 

2. Those who admit it are not agreed concerning its extent, Lowth 
and Johnson confine it to the present tense, while Priestly extends it 
to the preterite. 

8. The example, which Priestly adduces of the conditional preterit^ 
(^(hoM drmoy with a few others, which might be mentioned, are acknow- 
.ledged by himself to be so stiff, and so hamh, that I am inclined to 
regard them rather as anomalies, than as constituting an authority 
for a general rule. [Such expressionB as ' if tikou (ireio,'t are really 
ungrammatical.] 

4. If then, this form be, agreeably to the opinions of Lowth and 

* As " Though he was rich, yet for our sakes he became poor.* 

\ On this point a correspondent has observed to ns :->Grammarlans 
explain such a sentence as this, * If thou come,' by siqpplying the 
ellipsis and say, < If thou tAoIl come.' But how would th^ deal with 
the jNUt tense, 'If thouoaiMf' 

We answer, if in this, and similar expressions in the jpa«| tense^ as, 
' If thou saw,' ' If iliou loved,' the first rule of syntax were observed, 
there would be no difficulty in the matter. The pronoun (ftou requires 
its verb to end in «t ; as ' thou lovest ;' ' thou lovedit ;' ' thou didst love.' 
Hence, if we find a verb, not ending in «t, following thou, we may 
conclude that it is either ^rammaticaUy wrong, as in the case of, * U 
thou came' [came«t] ; or that it is in the infinUiw mood governed by 
some other verb understood, whitA agrees wUh tbou ; ^ in the ej^ires- 
f ion, ' If thou come,' the ellipsis in which is thalt or Aoul4tt» 

* If you oame late, you must iiave expected to find the gate closed ;' 
and, * If Ihou earnest late, thou must have expected to find the gate 
closed,' are different forms of expression, not different moods— nor 
oaa they become so by violating a ftmdaanentai rule in grammar 
aaiiMly* hj nyiagi' If thou eame,* instead of *Ifth<mcaaMrt,* 
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The Imperatiye is used for comiziaiiding, exhorting, 
entreating, or permittiiig ; as, ' jD«par^ thou ; mind ye; go 
in peace/ 

The potential implies possibility or liberty, power, will, 
or obligation ; and may be .used in asking questions ; as, 
< He may go or stay ; I can ride ; he would walk ; may I 
stay?* 

The subjunctive represents an action under a condition, 
motive, wish, or supposition; and is preceded by a con- 
junction, expressed or understood, and attended by another 
verb ; as, * I will respect him, though he chide me ;* * Were 
he good, he would be happy.' 

The Infinitive expresses an action in a general manner, 
-without any distinction of number of person; as, * To act; 
to speak ; to he feared.* 

THE TENSES. 

Tense^ being the distinction of time, might f9eem to 
admit only of the present, past, axid. future. 

But, to mark it more accurately, it is made to consist of 
six variations; namely, the Present, the Impertfect, the 
Perfect, the Pluperfect, and the First and Second Future 
tenses. 

Johnson, confined to the present tense, I must say that I haye not been 
able to find a single example in whicli the present conditional, as it 
is termed, is any thing but an ellipsis of tho auxiliary yerb. 

The opinion here glyen mrill be confirmed by the following examples : 

" If be say so,it is well," that is, if he th/dUl say so. 

** Though he slay me, yet will I trust in him," i. e. though he fAouU 
day me. 

" Though thou detain me, I will not eat," i. e. shovMH detain. 

•* If thy brother trespass i^ainst thee," i. e. ainouilA trespass. 

** Though he fall, he shall not utterly be cast down," i. e. tfcouU fall. 

•*Sem«mber that thou keep holy the Sabbath day," i. e. thouUdtt 

keep. 

The next example which Dr. Crombie adduces, *if now thou do 
prosper my way,' seems to puszle him ; at least, he calls such expres- 
rtons uncouth, and says that a little attenticm will show that they 
Ibrm no exception to this theory. But we simply say that the expres- 
riou is not pfummatidot. It should haye be^ translated, either, ' U now 
How dcwt prosper my way ;' <Mr < If now fcn do peogper my way.' 
. Dt, Qpombie concludes by expressing his optnioa 'that the oondi- 
tlOQAl Honn, unlesi in the Terb to (0^ has no writtenoe in oar langva^^ 
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The Present represents an action as passing at the time 
in which it is mentioned ; as, * I rule ; I am ruled ;.I think ; 
Ifear: 

The Imperfect represents the action either as past or 
finished, or as remaining unfinished at a certain time past ; 
as, * I wrote yesterday, or last year ;' * They were travelling 
post when he met them/ 

The Perfect not only refers indefinitely to what is past, 
but also conveys an allusion to the present time; as, *I 
have seen the person that was reconmiended to me ;' that 
is, ' I have seen him by this time.' 

The Pluperfect represents the action not only as past, 
but also as prior to some other point of time mentioned in 
the sentence ; as, 'I had finished my letter before he 
arrived.* 

The First Future represents the action as yet to come ; 
either with or without respect to the precise time; as 
* The sun will rise to-morrow ;' * I shall see him again.' 

The Second Future intimates that the action will be 
fully accomplished at or before the time of another future 
action or event ; as, * I shall have dined at (or before) one 
o'clock;' ' The two houses unll have finished thdr business 
when (or before) the king comes to prorogue them.' 

PAETICIFLES. 

The Participle is a certain form of the verb, and derives 
its name from its partaking, not only of the properties of 
a verb, but also those of an adjective ; as, * I am writing 
the letter;' ^Admired and applauded, she became vain;' 
*^ Having finished his work, he submitted it.' 

There are three participles ; the Present or Active, the 
Perfect or Passive, and the Compound Perfect ; as, * loving^ 
loved, having loved.* 

A regular transitive verb is conjugated in the following 
manner. 

[In the following Table we have so arranged the forks 
used by Murray that the pupils can have them all before 
them at one view. In this way, 'they can avail themselves 
of the principle of comparison which is so useful to the 
learner. The omitted persons, in both numbers, can be 
added by the pupils, as suggested under the head of Prao^ 
tkol Exercmsi p. 78.] 
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CONJUGATION OF ▲ BEGUIAB YSRB.* 

TO LOVE. 



Present Tense, 
Imperfedi 
Perfect^ 
Pli^perfect, 
Fir^ FiUurey 
Second Future, 



INDICATIYB MOOD. 
Active Voice, 

I love, &c. 
I loved. 
I have loved. 
I had loved. 
I shall or will love. 
I shall or ivill have 
loved. 



Passive Voice, 

I am loved, &e. 
I was loved. 
I have been loved. 
I had been loved. 
I shall or will be loved. 
I shall or will have 
been loved. 



IMPEBATIYE MOOD. 

Let me love. Let me be loved. 

Love, or love thou. Be thou loved. 
Let him love. Let them be loved. 



First Person, 

Second, 

Third, 



POISNTIAL MOOD. 

I maj or can love, &c. I may or can be loved. 

I might, could, would, I might, could, would , 

or should love. or should be loved. 

I may or can have I may or can have 

loved. been loved. 

I might, could, would, I might, could, &c. 

orshould have loved. have been loved. 



Present Tense, 
Iinperfed, , 

Peffect, 

Plvpeffect, 



SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

If I love, if thou love, If I be loved, if thou 

if he love, &c. be loved, &c. 

If I loved, if thou If I were loved, if 

loved, &c. thou wert loved, &c. 



Present Tense, 
Imperfect, . 



INFINITIVE MOOD. 

To love. To be loved. 

To have loved. To have been loved. 



Present,. 
Perfect, 



PARTICIPLES. 

Present, . . Loving. 
Perfect or Past, Loved. 
Compound Perfect, Having loved. 



Being loved. 
Been loved. 
Having been loved. 



• See Obserrations, page 92. 
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TABLB OV THE SIHPLB ASD COMPOUND TJENSES OV THE TERB 

TO BE, 



Present^ 
Imperfect^ . 
Peffedf 

Pltipetfecty 

First Future, 

Second Future, 



INSIOATIYE HOOD. 

I am, thou art, he is ; we are. See. 

I was, thou wast, he -wu ; we were, &c. 

Ihaveheeii,thoahastheeii,hehaabeen; we 

have been, &c. 
I had been, tiiou hadst been, he had been; we 

had been, &c. 
I shall or will be, thoa ahalt or wilt be, lie 

shall or will be, &e. 
I shall or will have been, thoa shalt or wilt 

have been, &c. 



Present^ 



IMPBSATIYB MOOP. 
. Be, or be thou, or do thou be. Be ye, &e. 



Present^ . 
Imperfect^ . 

Peffect, 
Pluperfect, 



Preeenty • 
Imper/ectf . 



POTENTIAL HOOD. 

I may or can be, thou mayst or canst be, he 

may or can be, &c. 
J might, could, would, or should be, thou 

mightst, couldst, wouldst, &c. 
I nmy or can have been, thou mayst or canst,&c. 
I might, could, would, or should have been. 



SUBJUNCTIYB HOOD. 

If I be, if thou be, if he be ; if we be, &e. 
If I were, if thou wert, if he were; if we 
were, if ye or you were,* &c. 



Preseaty 
Past,. 



INFINITFTB HOOD. 

To be. 

To have been. 



PABTIOIPLBS. 

Present, . , Being. 
Past or Perfect, Been. 
Compound Per/iet, Having been. 



» The remaining tenses of the Subjunctive Hood are the same as the 
[ndioative, with the addition of a oo^jonotioa ei^resaed or understood, 
lenoting a condition, motive, wish, suppodtlcm, ^^— See page 98. 
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THE BIXPLB AND COMPOUND TBNSBS OP THE TXBB 

TO HAVE. 



Past, . 
Perfect, 
Plvperfed, . 
Fir$t Future^ 

Second Future, 



Preeeni, 



Pretent, 

Iimperfeei, 
Perfeet, ' 
PVuperfed, 



PreeeHt, 
Imperfeei, 



INPIOATIVB MOOD. 

. I have, thou hast, he has; -we haye, &e. 
. I had, thoa hadst, he had ; we had, &c. 
• I have had, thou hast had, he has had, &c. 
. I had had, thou hadst had, he had bad, &c. 
.- I shall or will have, thou shalt w wilt have, 

he shall or will luive, &c. 
. I shall or will have had, thou shalt or wilt 

have had, &c 



IMPBRATIYB MOOD. 
. Have, or have thou, or do thou have, &c 



POTENTIAL MOOD. 

. J maj or ean have, tiiou mayst or canst have, 

-he may or can have, &c. 
• I might, could, would, or should have, &c. 
. I may or can lutve had, thou mavst, &c. 
. I might, could, would, or should have had, 
thou mightst^ couldst, wouldst, &c. 



SUBJUNOTITB MOOD. 

. If I have, if thou have, if he have, &c. 
. If I had, if thou had, if he had,* &c. 



Preteid, 
Perfect^ 



INFINITIVB MOOD. 

. To have. 
. To have had. 



PABTIOIPLBB. 



Present, .. . Having. 
Perfect, . . Had. 
Compound Perfect, Having had. 



^s The remaining tenses as the IndlcatlTe. — See note, page 90. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE PRECEDING TABLES; AND SUG- 
GESTIONS FOR PARSING THE COMPOUND TENSES. 

Perfect Tense. — This is what we have called the Present-Perfect 
Tense ; but it is more generally, and perhaps more correctly, ranged 
under the Past tense, and called the Perfect or Past'Defimte. The 
" Present' Perfect tense" however indicates its connexion with the 
present time, and prevents the learner from confounding it with 
the Past or Imperfect tense. The name has been objected to ; but 
there are few technical terms to which objections might not be 
made. A Conjunction Copulativey for example, is a tautology ; and 
a *^ Conjunction Disjunctive^* a contradiction in terms. These 
terms are, however, found very intelligible, and very useful in 
practice. — See page 73* 

/ have loved. — ' To parse* properly means to give the part of 
speech of each word in a sentence. Hence, in parsing the com- 
pound tenses, the nupils should be required to give the part of 
speech of each wora separately. For example, * I have loveeP may 
be parsed thus : — * P is a personal pronoun, first person, singular 
number, and nominative case to the verb *have^ ^have* is the 
present tense of the verb TO haT£, and first person singular to agree 
with its nominative * /;* and * lov&i* is the paSt or perfect participle 
of the verb TO LOVE, used adjectively. 

Pluperfect 7<mm«.— This is what we have call^ the Prior-P^ 
feet, — See page 75. This tense may be parsed as the preceding 
one, with the exception of calling * had ' the past tense ot the verb 
TO HATE. When an objective case follows a past participle in sach 
cases it may be considered as governed bv the verb hate taken 
transitively. For example, * I have loVed him* maybe resolved 
into, ' I have him loved;* * I have written the letter,* into * I have 
the letter written ;* *he had assembled his forces,* into 'he had his 
"forces assembled.* In such cases, the past participle agrees with the 
noun or pronoun, like an adjective, instead of governing it like a 
verb. In Latin, we meet with similar modes of construction ; as, 
* Ea res me falsum habuit,' that matter had me deeetoed^ that is, 
deceived me. *■ Coj)ias quas habebat paiatas,* the forces which he 
had (possessed) prepared — or, which he had prepared. 

First Future Tense. — In this tense */ooe* is in the infinitive 
mood, the sign * to * being understood. — See pages 75, 81, 82. 

Second Future Tense. — See page 76 for the composition of this 
tense; and also, pages 81, 82. 

Potential Mood.^Th\B mood is made up of the present or past 
tenses of the verbs may pr can, &c, followed by an infinitive with 
the sign ('to*) sappressed. 
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StAJHnetioe Mood, — ^This is really the JnfinUive Mood gOYerned 
by some verb understood, which agrees with the nominative in num- 
ber Mid person. For example, in such expressions as, ^ If thou love^ 

* if he love^ the ellipsis, in the one case, is shalt or shouldgt^ and in 
the other, shall or should. See pp. 84, 86. Such expressions as, 

* If thou loved y *■ if thou came^ are really ungrammaticcU. See 
note, p. 86. The conjunctions which usually precede what is called 
the Subjunctive Mood are, ify though, although^ unlets, except, 
whether, lest, &c. See note, p. 90. 



ADVERB. 

1. An ADVERB 18 a part of speech joined to a verb, 
an adjective, and sometimes to another adverb, to 
express some quality or circumstance respecting it ; 
as * He rides well/ * John is a very good boy ;' * He 
acted very vnsely* 

2. As SUBSTANTIVES have various qualities which render 
adjectives necessary, so verbs require adverbs to describe 
their different modes or manner of action. The adverb, 
then, may be said to be to the verb what the adjective is 
to the substantive. An adjective is put along with a sub- 
stantive to express some quality or circumstance respect* 
iug it, and an adverb is joined with a verb to describe the 
manner of the action, or some circumstance respecting it,* 
as, time, place, affirmation, negation, interrogation, ffc, 

3. Adverbs of manner are generally mrmed from ad- 



» This was the primary use of the adverb, and hence it derived its 
name. ' Adverb,* that is, (ad) to a verb. It is used, however, for many 
other purposes — for so many, indeed, that no child can be expected to 
understand this part of speech. We have adverbs of time, past, 
present, and to come, definite and indefinite, relative and absolute ; 
as, formertjf, now, hereafter, thrice, cften, early, oltoays — of flacz, an- 
swering to the questions where, whither, and whence ; as, here, thiOiery 
ttefMe— of QUANTiTT and quality in all their varieties ; as, much, UtOe, 
enough ; toett, HI, bravely — and adtxebial pbxaszs without number. 
We have also adverbs of oxnxx, humbbx, ArriXKATioir, kboatioit, 
and urTBBKOOATioir. In short, as Home Tooke has said, the adybbb 
is " the common sink" of the grammarians. When they do not know 
irliat to make of a word, they olaM it as an adi90fb» 
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jectiyes by adding the tennlnation fy ; as wiacj wise^j 
patient, patient^ ; or by changing le into hf; as ahle, ab^ 
Adyerbs of this kind are the most numerous. 

4. Most adverbs ending in b/ may be compared by pre- 
fixing nwre and most; as, miselyf more wisely, most wisebf. 
A few adverbs are compared by addding er and est ; as, 
soon^ sooner, soonest; often, o/tener, oftenest, 

5. Some words are used both as adjectives and adverbs; 
as, little, less, least; better, best; mxich, more, most; onfy, ill, 
^c. If such words qualify nouns, or phrases used in place 
of nouns, they are adjectives $ but u they refer to verbs, 
adjectives, or other adverbs, they are adverbs. 

6. Adverbs often express in one word, what would 
otherwise require two or more ; as, here, is equivalent to, 
in this place ; there in that place ; where, in what place ; 
hither, to this place ; thither, to that place ; whither, from 
what place; nence, from tiiis place; th^tce, from that 
place ; whence, from what place. * He acted prudently,' 
that is, in a prudent manner. ''Don't stay long, * that is* for 
a long time, 

7. An ADVERBIAL PHRASE consists of two or more words 
joined or taken together; as, forasmuch, now-a-days, b^ 
and-by, m general, at random, by Utile and little, now and tkm, 
in like manner. 

8. The following are the principal classes into which 
adverbs are usually divided : 

1. Manner or Qu<iUty; as, well, wisely, ably, skilfally, thiu. 

2. TtTne; as, now, then, soon, still, never, already, hereafter. 

3. Place ; as, here, there, where, hence, backwards. 

4. Order; as, firstly, seoondly, thirdly, fourthly, lastly, finally. 

5. Qjuantky; as, enough, mucn, less, scarcely, amindairtly. 

6. AMrmation ; as, yes, certainly, doubtless, indeed, truly. 

7. jTegoHon; as, nay, no. not, nowise j not at alL 

9. In addition to the adverbs already mentioned there 
are several others which are formed by a combination of 
prepositions with the adverbs of place, here, there, and 
where; as, thereof, whereof; hereto, thereto; hereby, 
thereby, whereby; herewith, therewith; herein, therein, 
wherein, &c. ^ 

10. There are also some adverbs, which are composed of 
nouns, and the preposition a used instead of at or on; as, 
Midc» athirsty ahesA^ aboard^ ashore^ aground, afloat. 
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^msamovs fob bxahination. 

1. WhAt is an adverb? 2. What compariaon is made between 
adjectiyes and adverbs f The meaning of the term adverb P Why 
is it hard for a child to understand the meaning of this part of 
speech? 3. How are adverbs of manner formed ? What is said ot 
mis class? 4. What adverbs are compared? How? Compare soon 
and (^Un, 5, How are words which are used both as adverbs aiid 
adjectives distinguished? CHve examples. 6. Give examples oi 
adverbs used for the purpose of abbreviation. 7. Give examples o1 
adverbial phrases. 8. Can you state the principal classes into which 
adverbs have been divided? d. GKve instances of adverbs formed 
by being combined with prepositions. 10. Explain the composition 
ox such adverbs as cuidef aboard, athort, ^c, 

PBEPOSITION. 

1. Peepositions serve to connect words, and to 
show the relation between the objects which the 
words express; as, my hand is on the table; my 
head is oibove the table ; my feet are under the table. 

2. Prepositions are generally* placed or put before npuns and 
pronouns ; and hence the derivation of the term from the Latin 
wordst>r<9, before, and jtx»t7ttf, placed. 

3. Ilie primary use of prejpositions wa^ tp denote the relations 
of place; as, ainyoey below ; Off ore, behind ; but in the progress of 
language, ihej have, like other words, been extended by awdoyy 
to other relations ; as, *a colonel is cMove a captain ;* * John is behind 
James in his studies.' 

4. The principal use of prepositions in English^ is, to express 

» Prepositions are often placed before clauses of sentences ; as, 
' He will, lefore he dies, sway the sceptre.' In such cases, the clause 
Ib equivalent to a n^bstantive. 

i> PasposiTiOM 8 are placed befc/re nouns or pronouns to coxmect them 
with the action of introimtive verbs ; as, 'He came to Dublin yester- 
day ;' ' He arrived w Dublin yesterday.' In these examples the pre- 
positions ^U>* and *\ia* connect the noun *IhtltXait* with the verbs 
'ornie' and *anr\ned;* but if we use a tran«M«e verb, as, 'He ^^aHJUd 
Dublin yesterday/ there will be no occasion for a preposition to con- 
nect the verb and the noun. In each of these sentences ' Dublin ' is in 
the oZjJMfies case ; in the latter, because the aOwn, of the verb jNuse* 
over toft; and in the two former, because the prepositions to and in 
connect it with the verbs *eofiM* and *<afrynti.* Hence prcpositibni 
are said to govern the objective case. Compare the following ezpres- 
■ions: — 'He oimlHrtA their courage,' and <He woaddred ol/ their 
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ELEMENTS Of 



those rdcUiofU which, in some languages, as the Latin and Grreek, 
are chiefly denoted by cases or terminations of the nomi. 

5. Combinations of words like the following, may be called jore- 
positional phrases ; as, on account oft for the sake o/, according to. 

6. Inseparable prepositions are those which are found only in 
composition with other words ; as a maahore ; con in ooiyoin; fore 
in foresee, 

7. The following are the principal prepositions in Englisli i 



About 


Before 


Above 


Behind 


According to 


Below 


Across 


Beneath 


After 


Beside 


Against 


Between 


Alone 
Amid 


Betwixt 


Beyond 


Amidst 


By 


Among 


Concerning 


Among^st 


During 


Around 


Except 


At 


Excepting 


Athwart 


For 



From 


Since 


In 


Through 


Into 


Hiroughont 


Instead of 


To 


Near 


Touching 


Nigh 


Towards 


Notwithstanding 


Upwards 


Of 


Under 


On 


Underneath 


Out of 


Unto 


Over 
Regarding 


Upon 
With 


Respecting 


Within 


Save 


Without 



QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

1. What purpose do prepositions serve ? 2. What is the mean- 
ing of the term preposition? 3. The primary use of preposi- 
tions? How has that use been extended? Give examples. 4. 
What is the principal use of prepositions in English? 5. What is 
meant by a prepositional phrase-? 6. What are inseparable prepo- 
sitions ? 7* Name some of the prepositions most in use. 

CONJUNCTION. 

1. A CONJUNCTION* is that part of speech which 
joins words^ clauses, or sentences together ; as ' John 
and James were there; hut thej did not remain 
long.' 

If there were no conjunctions we should have to say, in this 
case : * John was there.' * James was there.* 'They cUd not 
remain long.* 

courage ;' * He ^eptcUd a reward,' and ' He hoped far a reward.' k 
preposition prefixed to a verb has a similar offbot; at, 'H« loMatood 
bim to the fkoe ;' * Who shall (uliiiay me f 
» Trop tht totta toif f m § Ot to Join with op togtihw; . — . 
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2. CoDJunciions are OBttally divided into Copula- 
tive and Disjunctive. 

3. Copulative conjunctioiis are so called, because tkey eonnect 
things yAieh. are to be considered jointly ; as, AND, ALSO, both. 

4. DisJUMCTiTE conjunctions are so called, because they imply 
diversity, negation, doubt, or opposition ; as : 

Either Nor But However Though 

Or Whether Unless Notwithstanding Although 

Neither Lest Yet Nevertheless Than 

• 

5. Conjunctions are also subdivided into Adversative ; as, but, 
ho'wever— Caused ; as, because, for, since, that— Com/7ara/it'e ; as, 
than — Concessive ; as, though, although, albeit, y^tt—Conditiwial ; 
as, if, except, unless — Equality ; as, so as, as well as, — Exceptive ; 
as, unless — Exclusive; as, neither, nor — Illative; as, therefore, 
wherefore, then. 

6. Conjunctional phrases, or compound conjunctions, are formed 
of two or more words ; as, as if, as though, as well as, and also, 
forasmuch as, &c. 

7. Sometimes the same words are used as conjunc- 
tions in one pLice and as adverbs or prepositions in 
another. In such cases it will be easy to distinguish the 
preposition^ because it always governs the objective case of 
a noun or pronoun expressed or understood ; as, * Go you 
before, and I will go after, * that is, * Go you before me, and 
I will go after you,* In the sentence, *He went down the 
street,' down is an adverb, and * street' is governed by a 
preposition understood as, * along.* It is not so easy, in 
some cases, to distinguish adverbs from conjunctions ; nor is 
it of any great importance. 

QUESTIONS FOR EXAMINATION. 

1. What are conjunctions? 2. How are they divided? 3. 
What are copulative conjunctions? 4. What are disjunctive? 
Give instances of both kinds. 5. How are conjunctions sub- 
divided? Give instances. 6. What is meant by conjunctional 
phrases ? Give examples. By what other names are such phrases 
called ? 7. How may propositions be distinguished from conjunc' 
*iions1 Give examples. What observation is made with respect 
to adverbs and cotfjunetions? 

I 



• The brutish, inarticulate interjection, that has notliing to do with 
•peech, and is only the miserable retuge of the speechless, is reckoned 
amongst the parts of it. The neighing of a horse, the lowing of a coir, 
the barking of a dog, the purring of a cat ; sneezing, coughing, groaii- 
ing, shrieking, and every other involantary convulsion with oral 
sound, have almost as guod a title to be called parts of speech, aa 
inteijections have. — Iloitie Tooke. 

The term interjection is derived from the Latin inUrjectua, cast or 
thrown between. 

b Heyday is evidently a corruption of high day. 

« BoUa or hoUo (from the French hola/ ho there I) calls to a greater 
distance than iohof HaUoo, a cry to excite dogs in huntiug', i« a 
different word from koUa, 
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XNTBBJEOTION. 

1. Intebjeotions* are words or exclamations 
tkrotvn in to express some sudden emotion of the ' 
mind ; as, Ah / Far skame 10! Alas / 

2. The following are the interjections cbiefly in nse : — \ 

1. Of ioy ; as, hey ! heyday !*> 2. Of sorrow ; aa, oh ! ah ! aa I 3. 
Of wonaer ; as, ha f strange ! 4. Of wishing or earnestness; O ! h. 
Of pain ; oh ! ah ! 6. Of contempt ; fudge ! poh ! pish ! pshaw ! tush ! 
7. Of aversion ; foh ! fie ! fy ! oh ! begone ! avaunt ! o. Of calling 
aloud; ho! holla !<: hollo! soho!<: 9, Qf exultatioil; aha! huzza! 
hurra! 10. Of laughter; ha! ha! ha! 11. Of salutation; wel- 
come ! hail ! all hail ! 12. Of calling attention to ; lo ! behold ! look ! 
see! hark! 13. Of commanding silence; hush! hist! mum I 14. 
Of surprise; oh! ah! hah! what! indeed! 15. Of hmguor; heigh- 
ho! 16. Of approbation ; bravo! well done! 

3. Any part of speech, when uttered as an excla- 
mation, is considered as an interjection ; as mercy I 
itrangel what I 

QUESTIONS FOB EXAMINATION. 

> 

I. What is an inteijection? Whence is the term derived? 2. 
Enumerate some of the interjections most in use. What is hey- 
day I a corruption of? 3. Why are * strange T ' behold!' * what/ and 
words similarly used, considered interjections? What is the 
difference in meaning between hjolla and UcUloo 'i 
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DERIVATION, 

Derivation is that part of Etymology which treats of 
the origrln and primary signification of words. 

Words are either Primitive or Deriratire. A frimititb 
word cannot be reduced or traced to any simpler word in 
the language ; as man, good, obey. A derivative* word 
can be reduced or traced to another word in the language 
of greater simplicity ; as manly, goodness, disobey. Primi- 
tive words from which derivatives are formed, are called 
ROOTS. Many words considered as primitives or roots in 
^English, are aerivatives from the Latin, Greek, and other 
languages. For example, the word animadvert U a primi- 
tive in English, but a derivative in Latin. 

The primitive words in any language are very few when 
compared with the whole amount of its vocabulary. The 
shortest and easiest way, therefore, of learning a language, 
is to make ourselves acquainted with its comparatively few 
primitives, and the processes by which derivatives are 
formed from them. 

Derivative words are formed from their primitives in 
three ways:— 4. By the addition of letters or syllables. 
2. By the omission ef letters or contractions.^ 3. By the 
interchange of equivalent or kindred letters. 

All words having prefixes or afiixes, or both, are exam- 
ples of the first process. 

A prefix is a significant particle, generally an insepara- 
ble preposition prefixed to a word to vary or modify its 
meaning; as mis in mistake, ab in absolve, and para in 
paragraph. 

An affix or termination is a significant particle or 
syllable added to a word to vary or modify its meaning ; 
as en in lengthen, fy in purify, and ize in dogmatize. 

The meaning of a word is either primary or secondary. 
The PRIMARY meaning of a word is that in which it was 
first or originally applied. 

* Compound words are included under the head of derivatives 
See page 25. 

b The first process includes the figures of Orthography called hf 
Grammarians Fto$the$is, I^penthetU, and JPmragoge; and the second, 
the figures called Apkatrctb, Spnoope, and Apoeope. See page 176 for 
examples. 
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A word can have but one primary, but it may have 
several secondary meanings. Though in many instances, 
the primary meaning of a word has been lost, or is no 
longer in use, yet, in general, it will be found to pervade 
all its secondary or figurative applications. 



ENGLISH OB SAXON PBEFIXES. 

A, atf to, or on ; as afield,* that is, at or to the field ; afoot, 
on foot ; aboard, on board ; ashore, on shore. 

Be has usually an intensive signification, as (ewail, be- 
spread, ^hold, besprinkle. In because, before, Reside, 
and a few other words, it is another form of bt. 

En, em,!' in or into; as enrol, embalm; also, to make, as in 
enable, enlarge, embark, empower. Compare im or in. 

For, negative or privative ; as/brbid, to bid not or prohibit; 
forget, not to get or have in recollection. 

Fore, be/bre; as/oresee,/orewarn, foremost, /orward. 

Ih for IN, to make ; as tmbitter, impair {to make worse), 
impoverish, improve (to make. proof of), to make better. 
Compare en, as in enable. 

Mis, not, wrong or error ; as mi.«take, misconduct. 

OcTT, beyond, superiority; as outlive, outrun. 

Over, above, beyond; as overcharge, overreach. 

Un, not, like the Latin in ; as unspeakable, ineffable ; tm* 
willing, involuntary. Prefixed to verbs it signifies to 
undo ; as in unlock, untie, unbind. 

Up, motion upwards ; as upon, upHaxt ; also, subversion ; 
as in upset (to overthrow). 

V^iTH, from,agaiti8t, ba withdraw, unVAhold, uriMstand. 



LATIN PREFIXES. 

A, AB,« ABB, from or away ; as avert, to turn ^om ; absolve, 
to free from ; abstain, to hold or keepyrom. 

Ad, to ; as adwert, to turn to ; adverb, (a part of speech 
added) to a verb. 



• *' How Jocund did they drive their team o^USLdLV-'-Qmijft ^'^ffV' 

b En. — In some words en is used both as a prefim and an <f^ ; as in 
«nlight«n, enliven, and embolden. 

• Ab\B the oriffhial form — from the Greek Prefix Apo iAp*)» 
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Noto.^^'Por the sake of euphony, the final letter of a preposi- 
tion in composition usually assumes the form of the initial letter 
of the word to which it is prefixed. Thus ad becomes AC, as in 
accede ; af, as in af&x ; ao, as in a^gpression ; al, as in ciUude ; 
AN, as in announce ; ap, as in apply ; ab, as in arrogate ; as, as 
in absent ; and at, as in attract. 

Amb or Ambi, about or around ; as ambient, going round or 

about. See the Greek Prefix Amphi. 
Ante,» before ; as antecedent, going before. See the Greek 

Prefix Anti. 
Bis, bi, two ; as bisect, to cut or divide into two ; 6tped, a 

tiro-footed animal. 
CnicuM, ciRcu, about or around; as drcumjajcent, lying 

around ; circwlate, to carry round. 
Cis, ati this side ; as cisalpine, on this side the Alps. 
Con, with or together; as condole, to grieve with ; concourse, 

a running together. 

Note. — For the sake of euphony, con becomes co, as in coheir ; 
coo, as in eo^mate ; col, as in coUect ; com, as in compress ; and 
COB, as in correspond. See note under Ad. 

Contra, against ; as contradict, to speak against, or to the 

contrary. Contra sometimefl takes the form of Counter, 

as in coimtcraet, to act or work against, 
De, down, from, of, or concerning; as cfescend, to come 

doum ; deduct, to take from ; tfepart, to part from ; </c- 

Bcribe, to write of or concerning. 
Dis, Di, asunder, apart, or separated from, (and hence its 

negative force^ not ; qb disjoin, dismember, dis^^lease. 
E,^ EX, out of, beyond; as emit, to send out; eject, to cast 

out of; e;rtend, to stretch out ; ejrclude, to shut out of; 

exceed, to go beyond, 

N&te. — In composition, ex is changed into bc, as in «ocentrie ; 
XF, as in e/bce ; and el, as in ellipse. See note under ad. 

Extra, o out, beyond; as eartraordinary, ieyonJ ordinary. 

In, when prefixed to verbs, signifies in or info, on or upoti, 
against ; as inject, to cast in or into ; incident, falling on 
or tepon ; incite to stir up vgainst. But when In is pre- 



» Ante. In Anticipate the e has been corrupted into i. 
b £. The original form is Ex — from the Greek Prefix JEk or Eft, 
o Extra is derived from ex, and the termination (^a) tro, as /9tra, 
from IN, Compare, also, the formation ot Infra and Suprcu 
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fixed to NOUNS, ADJECTIVES, OT ADVEABS, it means fUft 

or contrary to ; as injustice, tnfirm, ingloriousl^. Com- 
pare the English Prefix Un. 

Note, — For the sake of euphony, in in composition usually 
assumes the form of the initial letter of the word to which it is 
prefixed ; as in ignoble, ignorance, illegal, tUuminato, immortal 
imprison, irregular, irradiate. Compare the changes of the Pre- 
fixes Ad and Con. 

Inter, between ; as tn^^rvene, to come between. 
Intro, to mthin ; as tn/rodace, to lead to within, 
Jdxta, nigh to ; asy^xtoposition, position nigh to. 
Ob, in the way of, against ; as o6yious, o&stacle, object (to 
cast or urge against'). 

N<^. — In composition, ob is changed into oc, as in occnr ; or, 
as in o/fer ; and op, as in oppress. See note under Ad. 

Per, through, thorouahly, or completely ; as /tervade, to go 

through ; perfect, thoroughly made, or complete. 
Post, after-, as />08f script, written after. 
Prjb, before ; as /7recede, to go before ; predict, to .^bf etell. 

Pr<B is another form of Pro. 
Preter, beyond or past ; as pretenaXxavX and preterite. 
"Pro, forth or forward; also, for, or instead of ; asjorotnide, 

to thrust /brirarrf, prono\m,for or instead of& noun. See 

the Greek Prefix Pro. 
Be, back or again ; as revert, to turn back ; reform, to form 

again, to remodel, to improve. 
Retro, backward; as retrospect, a looking backward or on 

the past. 
Ss, aside or apart ; as secede, to go apart or withdraw ftt>m. 
Sine, without ; as smecure (^without care or duty). 
Sub, under; as subscribe, to write under; subterranean, 

under ground ; sublunary, under the moon. 

Abte. — In composition, sub becomes sue, as in tuoceed ; iur, 
as in «u/rer ; sdo, as in suggosX ; sup, as in ntppress ; and fui, as 
in mupend. See note under Ad, Con, and Ob. 

SuBTER, under ; as nt^^erfuge (a flying under or beneath). 
Super,* above or over; as supernumerary, above the 
number ; superscribe, to write above. 



• Aiper.— Hence twr (through the French) ; as In furbase, above th« 
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Tbans, TtLk,^ beyond', as traiuport, to cbxtj beyond i tra* 
montane, beyond the mountain (the opposite side of the 
Alps from Italy). 

Ultra, beyond ; as ultramsaine, beyond the sea ; tiZ/ramon- 
tane, beyond the mountain (the Italian side of the Alps), 



aaSBK PREFIXES. 

A (a), not or without; as apathy, without (jmthos) feeling | 
abyss, without a bottom.^ 

Note, — before a vowel a becomes am ; as, anarchy, with^tU 
gOTemment ; anonymous, wUhcut a name. 

Ampri (ap^i), aboutf on both sides; as ampAttheatre, a 
theatre with seats about or circular; amphibiouBt Uying in 
bothy that is, either in land or water. 

Ana {dva), again or bach ; as anabaptism, that is, baptism 
aaainoT a second time; analyse, to resolve cr loose (into 
tne component parts) again; anachronism, (dated bach 
or earlier than the occurrence,) an error in chronology. 

Anti (Jlvti), opposite to, in opposition to, against ; as Ant-* 
arctic, opposite to the Arctic (circle); an/agonist, one 
who contends against another ; an/tdote, something giyen 
against, or to counteract. 

Apo (jkirb), from ot away ; as apostle, (sent /rom,) a Hissioir- 
AR7 ; apostate, one who stands /rom or abandons his pro- 
fession or party ; apology, a word or discourse from, an 
excuse or justification. Before an aspirated vowel, Apo 
becomes aph ; as in apAelion and opAaeresis. 

AcTo (<ivroc), self; as au/ograph, se//*- written (as "an 
autograph letter ^rom the Queen ") ; autobiography, a bio- 
graphy or history of one's self. 

Cat A (cord'), down ; as catoract, a water/aW. 

DiA (iia), tnrough ; as <ftameter, a line passing through the 
miadle ; diagonal, a line passing through a parallelogram 
from one angle to the opposite; dialogue, a discourse 
(passing from one side to the otherj between two. 

Ek, ex (cQ, from or out of, as eclectic, selected from, 
ecstacy (standing out of), transport or rapture 

• TVonA— Hence ttet (through the French); as hi treipus. Com* 
pare TmAHSoaiss (front, beyond, and gretmu, a st^). 
» '*JlnMkfVnbimm€df infinite o^^—ITi^ni 
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En (bm) (ry), in or on ; as endemic, in or among the people ; 
emphaflis, force or stxess laid on a word or words in pro- 
nunciation. 

Epi (tvl), upon^ ouy over, to , as irptdemic, upon the people 
or rery prevalent ; tf;)tlogue, a word or epeedi vpon^ or 
immediately after, tiie play ; eptstle, a writing sent <o, 
a letter. 

Htper (uirep), above ; as Aypercritical, over critical. 

HYPo{u7ro)» wnrfcr; as A^ocrite, one who keeps under (Mr 
conceals his real sentiments; hyphen, a mark used to 
bring two words or syllables under or into one. 

Met A (jjitra), beyond; as metaphor, a carrying of, or apply- 
ing, a word beyond its proper meaning. 

Para (irapa), beside j from i as paragraph, a writing beside ; 
parauelj beside one another; parasol, keeping the sun 
from ; priradox, from or contrary to the general opinion ; 
a seeming contradiction, but true in fact. 

Peri (^epO* round about ; as penphery. Compare the deri- 
yation oi circumference. 

Stm ((tvv), voith or together with ; as in xynthesis, a placing 
together ; sj^od, a going together, a convention. 

Note. — In composition, btk becomes fT, as in system ; stl, as 
in syOable ; and btk, as in sympathy (coxpabsion). 



AFFIXES OR TJBBHINATIONS. 

[It is impossible in every case to ascertain the exact force, or eren 
the general import, of an affix or termination. Several of them seem 
to have different, and even contradictory meanings, and in some 
cases they appear to be merely paragogte, that is, they lengthen the 
word, without adding to the meaning. Teachers should recollect this, 
and not require their pupils to assign a meaning to eveiy awwul which 
occurs.] 

AFFIXES FORMING NOUNS. 

Act, implies doing, or the thing done ; also, state or con- 
dition ; as conspiracy, legacy, celibacy, prelacy. 

AoE* ION, denote the act of doing : the thing done ; state 
or condition; as carriage, passage, marriage, hondo^^; 
immerston, deri vat/ on, cohesion, subordinatipn. 

Ana, denotes sayings or anecdotes of; as Walpoliana, 
Johnsoniono, that is, sayings or anecdotes of Walpole^ 
oi Johnson. 
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Abd, state or character ; as doterif, one in a $tate of dotage ; 
sluggard?, one who dugs or indulges in sloth ; YtSzardt a 
wiec man or sage. 

Art, ery, or ory, implies a set or collection of; as lihra?^, 
aviary; nursery, rooKery, knavery, cookery; repository, 
dormitory. Ary, also implies one who is what the word 
to which it is attached signifies ; as adyersory, secretary. 

DoM, implies tfominion or possession, state or condition; 
as king</om, Christen</om, martyr</oifi, freedom, -m&dom, 

£r* or OR, denotes the agent or person acting ; as doer, 
writer, actor, professor. 

£e, usually denotes the person in a passire state, or as 
the object of the action ; as (lessor, the person who lets 
or gives a lease) lessee, the person to whom a lease is 
made ; patentee, trustee, committee (a number of persons 
to whom some inquiry or charge is committed). 

EscENCE, denotes the state of growing or becoming ; a8» 
putrescence, effervesceiice. 

Ess, the feminine termination of a noun; as princes*, 
lioness, duchess, actress. 

Hood or head, implies state or degree; as manAoorf, 
maidenAootf or heady priestAoocf . 

Ism, denotes sect, party, peculiarity, or idiom ; as Calyan- 
ism, Jacobintsm, Graectsm, vulgartsm« 

1st, denotes skilled in or professing; as botanist floris^t 
artist naturalist linguist 

Ite, a descendant or follower of; as IsraeltVe, JacobtVe. 

Kin, a diminutiye affix meaning akin to, or Uke ; as lamb* 
Am, manlAm, pipAm. See Lino. 

Lino, CLE, el, et, ock, express diminution, endearment, 
contempt; as gosling (little goose), foundling (a little 
child or infant found or abandoned), darling {little dear), 
under/m^, worldling ; partic/e, satche/, pocket hillocA. 

Ment, implies the act or doing of; state of; as acknow- 
ledgment, contentment. 

Ness,^ denotes the prominent or distinguishing qualities; 
sitate or quality of being; as goodness, greatness, white- 
ness, happiness. 

* Er. — la a few words this termination has become e«r, iUr, or at; 
as auctioneer, engineer; game«(er, spintfer; liar, beggar. 

^Nets properly means a promontory; as Langnest, theiVtuw, drc. 
Ths root if the Latin fMfit«, the noffc 
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Rick,* implies rule or jurisdiction ; as bishox)ricA. 

Ship,i> denotes office, state, or condition; as chancellorsA^, 

lordshipy feilowship, friGndship, 
Tide, denotes time or event ; as noontide, Whit8un/i<2e. 
TuDE, ITT, or TT,^ Implies being or state of being*; as 

gratitude f multi^u^, fortitude ; abilu^, adversity ; no7e%, 

anxieQ^, honesty, liberty. 
Ure, implies doing or being ; state or condition ; as manu- 

tacture, capttir^, Sciipttrre, exposure, displeasure. 

AFFIXES FORMING ADJECTIVES. 

Able, ible, blb, or ile, implies having aitVtty or power to 
do what the word to which it is attached signifies ; as 
portad/e, fit or able to be carried , defensi6/e, that which 
can, or is able to be defended; docile,*^ able or fit to be 
taught ; ducti/tf, that which may be led, or drawn out. 

AcEous, having the qualities of, consisting of, resembling; 
as herbaceous, testaceous, crustaceous. 

Ax, AN, ART, CRT, iG, IB, iNE, ILE, deuotc belonging or 
pertaining to; as naturaZ, ducal; European, collegian. 
Christian; military, missionary, epistolary; prefatory, 
introductory; public, theoretic; timidf luciW; aUsiltne, 
feminine ; mfanttie, mercantt/e. 

En, denotes made of; as golden, wooden, earthen. 

E8QUE,<i is the French form of ish ; as, burlesque, gro- 
tesque, picturesque. 

FuL, denotes full of, or abounding in; as hope/u/, art^/. 

IsH, implies belonging to; like or resembling; having a 
tendency to ; as British, IrisA, boytsA, greentsA, thievish. 

Ite, has usually an active signification ; as mottVe, defen- 
sive, ofiensive, persuastve, adhesif^e. 

I4E8S, denotes privation, or to be without ; as joyless. 

Like or lt, denotes likeness or similitude ; as godUke or 
godi^, gentleman/t^ or gentleman/y. 

* Meh, The root is the Latin repo, to mle or govern. 

1^ Ship properly means the thape or form (as in landjoope for Uuid- 
fftope), and hence, the prominent or distinguishing quality. 

J)ocUe. — In such cases ile is a contraction of iJble, and must be 
distinguished from the adjective termination ilx, which denotes simi- 
litude ; as puertZe, Wee a boy ; infantile, like cm infant. 

^ Esque, Tlie root of etgiM (and of Uo, itck, Uh^ 4ec.) is the Greek 
termination iUKOQ, as in basili^jt. 
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08E» denotes full of; as rerlaose, full of words. 
OjjSj implies having or consisting of; as dangerous, bilioua. 
Some, denotes some of, or in some degree ; as trouble«oiR«. 
Y, implies having or abounding in; as (stone) stony, 
(wealth) wealthy, (wood) woody. 

AFFIXES FORMING VERBS. 

Ate, in some cases, signifies to make ; as abbrevia^^.^ 
En, denotes to make ; as sweeten, moisten, blacken^ 

brighten. Compare Ft and Ize. 
Fy, denotes to make i as magni/y, purify, beauti/^. See En. 
Ize, or ise, denotes to make ; as barbarize, systematize* 

fertilize, civilize; analyse, criticise, advertise. 
IsH, implies to make ; as publisA, to make public ; fintsA, to 

make an end of, 

AFFIXES forming ADVERBS. 

Lt, an abbreviation of like implies way or manner; as wisefy, 

nob/y, rapid/y, skilful/y. 
Ward, wards, means turned or in the direction of; as to- 

ward or towards (turned to), forward (ybreward), &c. 



ENGLISH ETYMOLOGIES. 

If the pupils have been made thoroughly acquainted with 
the preceding Prefixes and Affixes, and with the usual pro* 
cesses of deducing derivative words from their roots, they 
will have little or no difficulty in English derivation pro- 
perly so called. It is only in the case of the less obvious 
etymologies that they will require the assistance of the 
teacher. But to deduce English primitives from their 
originals in other languages, as from the Latin and Greek* 
they will require to be tanght, in addition to the Prefixes 
and Affixes, a large number of what are called Latin and 
Greek roots ; and also the forms which they assume in 
Gngiish words. 

In '*The Spelling-Book Superseded," which is already 
in the hands of most of the pupils m our schools, fUU ihfoi^ 
mation on this important part of Grammar will be found. 
It is unnecessary, therefore, to do more than to introduco 

^Ate is, iu many cases, an integral part of tho word, and not 
an c|^/ as narrate, inflate, relate. 
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the subject here. For fuller information the learner can 
refer to the little work just mentioned ; and also to the 
Introduction to the author's English Dictionary. 

EXAMPLES OF DERIVATIVE WOBD8 FORMED FROM THEIE 
BOOTS BT THE FIRST PROCESS OF DERIVATION, NAMELT, 
BT THE ADDITION OF LETTEBS OR SYLLABLES. 



Boot. 

Crack 

Cramp 

Crumb 

Curd 

Drip 

Fond 

Game 

Gripe 

Hack 

Hack 

Nest 

Nib 

Pose 

Prate 

liank 

lloam 



Derirfttire. 

Crackle 

Crumple 

Crumble 

Curdle 

Dribble 

Fondle 

Gamble 

Grapple 

Hackle 

Higgle 

Nestle 

Nibble 

Puzzle 

Prattle 

Rankle 

Ramble 



Boot. 

Rough 

Scribe 

Set 

Shove 

Side 

Spark 

Stray 

Stride 

Throat 

Track 

Wade 

Whet 

Wink 

Wrest 

Wring 

Wrong 



Derimtire. 

Ruffle 

Scribble 

Settle 

Shovel 

Sidle 

Sparkle 

Straggle 

Straddle 

Throttle 

Trickle 

Waddle 

Whittle 

Twinkle 

Wrestle 

Wrinkle 

Wrangle 



Verbs of this formation are called frequentatives, 
because they imply a frequency or iteration of small acts. 

Nouns of this formation are called diminutives, because 
they imply diminution ; as 



Bind 

Gird 

Hand 

Lade 

Nib 

Round 

Ruff 



Bundle 

Girdle 

Handle 

Ladle 

Nipple 

Rundle 

Ruffle 



Seat 

Shoot 

Spin 

Steep 

Stop 

Thumb 

Tread 



Saddle 

Shuttle 

Spindle 

Steeple 

Stopple 

Thimble 

Treadle 



Some frequsmtatxve verbs are formed by adding er to 
the primitive word; as 



Beat 
Spit 
Spit 
Pest 
Climb 



Batter 

Sputter 

Spatter 

Fester 

Clamber 



Gleam 

Wend 

Long 

Hang 

Whine 



Glimmer 

Wander 

Linger 

Hanker 

Whimper 
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The large classes of nouns which are formed from the 
past participle, and also, from the old form (-eth) of the 
third person singular of verbs, are examples of the second 
and third process, that is, of contraction, and intcrcliange 
of kindred letters. 

EXAMPLES OF NOUNS FORMED FROM THE PAST PARTI- 
CIPLES OF VERBS. 



Root. 


Derirative, 


Boot. 


Derirative. 


Feigned 


Feint 


Shrived 


Shrift 


Joined 


Joint 


Drived 


Drift 


Waned 


Want 


Gived 


Gift 


Bended 


Bent 


Sieve (sievect) Sift 


Reuded 


Rent 


> Rived 


Rift 


Gilded 


Gilt 


Graffed 


Graft 


Weighed 


Weight 


Haved 


Haft 


Frayed 


Fright 


Haved 


Heft 


Mayed 


Might 


Waved 


Waft 


Bayed. 


Biglit 


Deserved 


Desert 


Cleaved 


Cleft 


Held 


Hilt 


Weaved 


Weft 


Flowed 


Flood 


Thieved 


Theft 


Flowed 


Float 


Thrived 


Thrift 


Cooled* 


Cold 


EXAMPLES OF NOUNS FORMED BY CONTRACTION FROM THE 


OLD THIRD PERSON SINGULAR OF VERBS. 


Ilealeth 


Healtli 


Beareth 


Birt 


Stealcth 


Stealth 


Breatheth 


Breath 


Wealeth 


Wealth 


Girdeth 


Girth 


GroAveth 


Growth 


Dieth 


Death 


Troweth 


Troth 


• TiUeth 


Tilth 


Troweth 


Truth 


Smiteth 


Smithb 


Breweth 


Broth 


Mooneth 


Month 


Some nouns have been 's 


similarly formed from adjec- 


TivES ; as 








Deep 


Depth 


VVide 


Width 


Long 


Length 


Broad 


Breadth* 


Strong 


Strength 


Slow 


Sloth 


Young 


Youth 


Warm 


Warmth 


Merry 


Iklirth 


Dear 


Dearth 



* The irregular verbs, as they are called, are additional examples of 
this tendency in the language. 

b «• Whence cometli Smyth, alhe he knight or sqnire, " " 
But from the smith that smiteth at the trey—Vcrstegan, 

Q 



XIU 


BX1BMBNT8 or 


. 


BXAXPLB0 OF THE INTERCHANOB OF 


KIMDBED LETTERS* 


Root 


DeriTative. 


Boot. 


DeriTmtit«. 


Bake 


Batch 


Nick 


Notch 


Wake 


Watch 


Nick 


Niche 


Hack 


Hatch 


Stink 


Stench 


Make 


Match 


Drink 


Drench 


Break 


Breach 


Crook 


Crouch 


Speak 


Speech 


Mark 


Marches 


Seek 


'Beseech 


Stark 


Starch 


Poke 


Pouch 


Milk 


Milch 


Dike 


Ditch 


Kirk 


Church 


Stick 


Stitch 


Lurk 


Lurch. 



LONG TOWELS USUAIXT SHORTENED IN DERITATITE8. 

From the natural tendency in all languages to ahbreri- 
ations, long sounds in simple or primitiye words usually 
become short in compounds and deriyatives. The following 
are examples : 



Caye 

Game 

Vale 

Shade 

Insane 

Nature 

Prate 

Gram 

Vain 

Explain 

Villain 

Maintain 

Brtfak (a) 

Clean 

Clean 

Heal 

Seal 

Weal 

Breathe 

Dear 

Please 

Please 

Seam 

Zeal 



cavity 

Gamble 

Valley 

Shadow 

Insanity 

Natural 

Prattle 

Granary 

Vanity 

Explanation 

ViUany 

Maintenance 

Breakfast (^) 

Cleanse 

Cleanly 

Health 

Stealth 

Wealth 

Breath 

Dearth 

Pleasant 

Pleasure 

Sempstress 

Zealous 



Zeal 

Legend 

Secret 

Deep 

Sheep 

Spleeii 

Crime 

Prime 

Mime 

Line 

Vine 

Behind 

Wind 

Wild 

Wise 

Wise 

Michael 

White 

White 

Fore 

Know 

Holy 

Import 

Goose 



Zealot 

Legendary 

Secretary 

Depth 

Shepherd 

Splenetic 

Otminal 

Primer 

Mimic 

Lineal 

Vineyard 

Hinder 

Windlass 

Wilderness 

Wizard 

Wisdom 

Michaelmas 

Whitbread 

Whitsunday 

Fdrehead 

Knowledge 

HoUday; 

Important 

Gosling 
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Ill 



Boot. 
Coal 
Foul 
Sour 



Dprirativ©. 

Coilier 

Fulsome 

Surly 



Boot. 

Boor 

House 

South 



DerirfttiTO. 

Burly 

Hustings 

Southerly 



ENGLISH DEBIT ATIYES TO BE TRACED TO THEIR ROOTS.* 



Abase 

Abate 

Acorn 

After 

Alderman 

Aloft 

Alone 

Also 

Aloof 

Amass 

Amount 

Ant 

Appal 

Appease 

Appraise 

Arrears 

Atone 

Bacon 

Bait 

Bandy 

Barricade 

Barrier 

Batter 

Baste 

Batch 

Bairn 

Bauble 

Beaver 

Bedlam 

Beetle 

Behold 

Beholden 

Behalf 

Bereave 



Between 

Bewilder 

BiUet 

Board 

Bloat 

Boggle 

Bond 

Booth 

Bower 

Bow 

Bowsprit 

Bout 

Brace 

Bread 

Brinded 

Brood 

Burly 

Casement 

Cashier 

Cavalierly 

Chandler 

Chilblain 

Clamber 

Closet 

Clumsy 

Comely 

Cooper 

Counter 

Craven 

Crimple 

Crumple 

Cripple 

Crouch 

Crotchet 



Crotchety 

Crutch 

Cud 

Curd 

Curdle 

Dawn 

Deed 

Dismay 

Doff 

Doom 

Draught 

Drawingroom 

Drawl 

Dray 

Droop 

Elder 

Elbow 

Embark 

Embroider 

Engross 

EnUst 

Fancy 

Farthing 

Fetlock 

Fetter 

Fifteen 

First 

Flea 

Fodder 

Foible 

Forestal 

Forsake 

Fortnight 

Forward 



Fribble 

Froward 

Fulsome 

Gadfly 

Gang 

Gangway 

Gamer 

Gosling 

Grocer 

Gunnel 

Grotesque 

Haft 

Hammercloth 

Hanger 

Harrier 

Heed 

Higgle 

Holster 

Hood 

Hound 

Huswife 

Husband 

ni 

Imagine 

Indenture 

Inform 

Jest 

Jovial 

Kidnap 

Eine 

Landscape 

Lass 

Last 

Laggard 



* These DssiVATivEf are explained, and the soots given in The 
SpeHUng-Book 8vp«r»eded, page 156. 

o2 
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Launch 


Nought 


Quick 


Starch 


Lanch 


Nozzle 


Kally 


Stud 


Left 


otrai 


Keel 


Tadpole 


Locket 


Offspring 


Remnant 


'laun)er 


Loiter 


Only 


Riddle 


Tap 


Luj?gago 


Ought 


Roost 


Tendril 


Lugger 


Orrery 


Satchel 


Tight 


Lumber 


( )stkT 


Salver 


Twilight 


Mayor 


Padlock 


Salvage 


Twin 


Meander 


}»arboil 


Sample 


Twist' 


Mote 


Parcel 


Saw 


Trice 


Mould 


Parse 


Scrap 


Trifle 


Moulder 


I'attern 


Sharper 


Upholsterer 


Mound 


Pelt 


Sheen 


Utter 


Naught 


Pel form 


Sheriff 


Veneer 


Neighbour 


Perry 


Shuttle 


Waddlo 


Neither 


Peruse 


Skipper 


Waver 


Ness 


Philippic 


Sloven 


Wild 


Net 


Pike 


Sneer 


Warn 


Niggard 


IMpkin 


Sntiff 


Whisk 


Nosegay 


Pocket 


Soak 


Whisker 


Nostril 


Pucker 


Sorrel 


Wizard 


None 


Quagmire 


Staple 


Wrong 



LATIN AND GREEK ROOTS, 

TO BE TRACED THROUGH THEIR ENGLISH DERIVATIVES. 

{TJie follaicing root is traced , as an CiirawpU.) 

Cap,* capt, cept, cip, to tahe holJy or contain. Ilence 
capa6/e, able or fit to take or hold, equal or adequate to, 
t/icapa6/e, not capable ; cn])abilUi/j ability or power of taking; 
adequateness ; capaftfencss ; capa^/oMs (that can take or hold 
much)* large ; captiou.s (disposed to take or start objections 
to, or to find fault), peevish, morose ; capt/oj/«ncs.<», a dispo- 
sition to be captious ; eaptire, a person taken or captured in 
war ; capt/riVy, the state of a captive ; captira^tf, (to take 
cantivet^ to subdue by force of charms ; captor, the person 
"wlio lakes or subdues; capture, a taking, apiize; accept, (to 
take to, sc. one's self,) to receive; accepter, the person who 
accepts ; acceptaifc, fit or worthy of being accepted ; accept- 
ahlenessj accQ^tibiliti/y acceytativn; anticipate, to take be/ore^ 

• From capio, captus, (in coxnpotitioii djAo, ceptus,) 
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hnnd ; anticipation ; conceive ^through the French) ; con- 
ccpt/on ; deccivQ: deception^ aeceiitwe ; except, to take out 
of or from ; eTCCptzo« ; incepttfc, taking in (as a commence- 
ment); intercept, ^^to take between,') to stop or obstruct ; par- 
ticv^atCi to take a part in^ to share with ; partic\\)lc, a part of 
speech participating, sc. in the qualities of both a verb and 
an adjective; percej}tion, the act of (taking through) perceiv- 
ing ; perceptible, that can be perceived ; imperce.piible ; re- 
ceptac/tf; recept/on; receipt; recipe Ttake tliou); si/scept/6/e, 
(that may be taken or subdued by,) subject to, &c. 



VERBS. 



Ago (actus),*' to do or act. 
Cado (casus), to fall. 
Caedo (caesus), to cut or kill. 
Cano (cantus), to sing. 
Clamo, to exclaim. 
Claudo (clausus), to shut. 
Curro (cursus), to run. 
Damno, to condemn. 
Dico (dictus), to speak. 
Facio (factas), to make. 
Fcro, to bear or carry. 
Flecto (flexus), to bend. 
Fluo (jiuxus), to floW. 
Fundo (fusus), to pour out. 
Gradior (gressus), to step. 
Habco, to have. 
Uasreo (hcesus), to adhere. 
Jungo (junctus), to join. 
Juro, to swear. 
Lego (lectus), to gather; to 

select; to read. 
Ligo, to bind. 
Loquor (locHtus), to speak. 
Mando, to command. 
Metior(men5us),to measure. 
Mitto (missus), to send. 
Nuncio, to announce. 
Pello (pulsus), to drive. 



Pendeo, to hang. 
Pendo, to weigh ; to pay. 
Pleo (pletus), to fill. 
Plico, to fold. 
Ploro, to weep. 
Pono (posUu8)yto put down. 
Prehendo (prensus),to seize. 
Premo (pressus), to press. • 
Probo, to prove. 
Puto, to think. 
Quffiro (qiuiesJtus), to seek. 
Hego (rectus), to rule. 
Rumpo (ruptus), to break. . 
Salio (sallus), to leap. 
Scindo (scissus), to cut. 
Scribo (scriptus), to write. 
Sedeo, to sit. 
Sentio, to feel. 
Sequor (secvtus), to follow. 
Solvo (solUtus), to loose. 
Sono, to sound. 
Specie (specius), to see. 
Spiro, to breathe. 
Spondeo (sponsus), to pro- 
mise ; to betroth. 
Sto (status), to stand. 
Struo (structus), to build. 
Suadeo(stt<2i"Ms), to persuade. 



» From the first root given here (ago), upwards oi fifty Euglieh 
words are derived ; and many of the otliers are even more prolitic. 
See The SpeUirtg-Book Superseded, page 16(3. 
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Sumo (swnptus), to take up. 
Tendo, to stretch. 
Teneo, to hold. 
Traho (tractus), to draw. 
Trudo (trusus), to thrust. 



Valeo, to be well. 
Venio (yentus), to come. 
Verto (versus), to turn. 
Voco (vocatus)y to call. 
Volvo (voliitus'), to roll. 



SUBSTANTIVES. 



Anima, life. 

Animus, the mind. 

Annus, a year. 

Arma, arms. 

*Ars (artis), art. 

Caput, the head. 

Caro (camis), flesh. 

Civis, a citizen. 

Cor (cordis), the heart. 

Corpus {corporis), the body. 

Cura, care. 

Exemplum, an example. 

Fanum, a &ne or temple. 

Finis, an end. 

Forma, form. 

Grex (gregis), a flock. 

Hospes 0iospitis), a host. 

Humus, the ground. 

Jus (^juris\ law or right. 

Litera, a letter. 

Locus, a place. 

Lux (lucis), light. 



ManuB, the hand. 
Modus, a mode or manner. 
Mons (mantis), a mountain. 
Mors (mortis), death. 
Munus (niuneris), a gift. 
Opus (operis), a work. 
Ordo (orcKnis), order. 
Pars (partis), a part. 
Pater, a father. 
Pes (pe^fis), the foot. 
Populus, the people. 
Salus (salutis), safety. 
Signum, a sign. 
Socius, a friend. 
Sonus, a sound. 
Tempus (tamporis), time. 
Terra, the earth. 
Testis, a witness. 
Unda, a wave. 
Verbum, a word. 
Via, a way. 
Vinum, wine. 



ADJECTIVES. 



.^uus, equal. 
Brevis, short. 
Decem, ten. 
Dignus, worthy. 
Duras, hard. 
Firmus, firm. 
Fortis, strong. 
Gratus, gratefiil. 
Gravis, heavy. 
Liber, free. 
liOngus, long. 
Magnus, great. 



MediuB, middle. 
Minus, less. 
Multus, many. 
Novus, new. 
Par, equal. 
Primus, first. 
Probus, honest. 
Quatuor, four. 
Sacer, sacred. 
Similis, like. 
Solus, alone. 
Verus, true. 
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Ago, to drlye or lead. 
Alios, soother. 
Anthropos, a man. 
Arch?, goYemment. 
Astron, a star. 
Autos, self. 
BiUion, a book. 
Bios, life. 
'Ch61e, bUe. 
Ohrdnos, time. 
Cratos, rule. 
Crmo, to sift ; to judg^. 
Deca, ten. 
DSmos, the people. 
Dogma, opinion, doctrine. 
Eidos, a form, a figure. 
Ergon, work. 
Gamos, a marriage. 
Ge, the earth. 
Genos, kin, race. 
Gonia, a comer, an angle. 
Gramma, a letter. 
Grapha, to write. 
H^teros, other, different. 
Hi^ros, sacred. 
H5dos, a way. 
Homos, like, similar. 
Horlzo, to bound or limit. 
Huddr, water. 
Idios, peculiar. 
Isos, equal. 

Kosmos, order ; the world. 
Kudn, a dog. 
I^aos, the people, 
lithos, a stone. 
Ij6gos, a word, a discourse. 
Mania, madness. 
Martur, a witness. 



MechanS, a contriyandd. 

Metron, a measure. 

Mikros, smalL 

Mdnos, alone. 

Naus, a ship. 

Neos, new. 

Ndmos, a law. 

OdS, a song. 

Oikos, a house. 

Ondma, a name. 

Optdmai, to see. 

Organon, an instrument. 

Orthos, right. 

Fan, all. 

Pathos, feeling. 

Pente, five. 

Petra, a rock. 

PhileS, to lore. 

Phone, Toice or Sound. 

Phrasis, a phrase, a saying. 

Phusis, nature. 

Phuton, a plant. 

Pleo, to fill. 

Pdlis, a city. 

P6lus, many. 

PStamos, a river. 

Pons (poiios)) the foot. 

Protos, first. 

Scdped, to see. 

Spao, to draw. 

Techne, art or science. 

Tele, far. 

Temno, to cut. 

Theos, God. 

Tdpos, a place. 

Trepp, to turn. 

Tupos, a stamp or type. 

Zodn, an animal. 



• Numerous English dssitativks from these, and other Greek soots, 
will be found In The SpdHng^Booh Superseded. 
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ANGLO-SAXON ROOTS. 

Generally speaking, Englisii worJs which are not de- 
rived from Latin or Greek, are from anolo-saxos roots. 
But as few of these roots liave more than one or iwo de- 
KivATivES in English, it is obvious that young i^tcrsons 
woulfl gain little or nothing by learning them . Witli latin 
and Greek roots it is quite different; for, by learning 1 1 »wn, 
the pupil will, without any additional trouble, becone 
acquainted, at least in a general way, with whole familes 
of words. In fact, it may be said that a young person win 
learns Anglo-Saxon roots fishes with a hook, and draws in 
at most but one word at a time ; but in learning Latin and 
Greek roots, he uses a net, and at one cast draws in a whole 
multitude of words. From the Latin and Greek roots given 
in the three preceding pages, for instance, 3,517 English 
words are derived. Of these, 3, 127 are from the Latin, and 
490 from the Greek roots.* 

The following — if we except the names of places — are 
almost the only Anglo-Saxon roots which have more than 
two or three derivatives in English: — 

Ac, an oak; as in acorn (the corn or berry of the oaJt), 

Auckland, Ackworth, Acton, 
-^r, before ; as ere, early, erst, 
-^thel, noble, royal; as Atheling,^ Athelstan, Ethel. 

Ethelbald, Ethelred, Ethelwolf. 
Bacan, to bake; as bake, baker, bakery, batch. 
Bald, brave ; as bold, Baldwin {hold in wat). 
Bana, death, poison ; as bane, baneful, ratsbane. 
Beaten, to beat ; as beat, bat, batter, battery, battle. 
Beodan, to order, to invite; as bid, bedel or beadle, forbid, 

forbidding, outbid, unbidden. 
Beorht, shining, illustrious; as bright, Albert, Egbert. 
Bicnian, to indicate by a nod, or to call by a motion of the 

hand ; to show a sign ; as beckon, beacon. 



* See for the derivatives referred to, the author^s ''Munual of 
Etymology," pnge 31 . 

^ Atheling, that is, (Bthd, royal, and ling, young, as in foundZni^^. This 
term was applied by the Anglo-Saxons to the heir to the throne, as 
" Edward Atlieling.** Hence also Athelnetf, a small isltmd in Somerset- 
Phire, where Alfred aud his nobles concealed themselves, for a time, 
from the Danes. 
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Bindan, to bind: as bind, binder, band, bandage, bund, 
bonds, bondage, bound, boundary, bundle. 

Bidan, to tarry, to dwell ; as bide, abide, abode. 

Brad, broad, abroad, board, Bradburn, Bradhurst. 

Brecan, to break; as break, breaker, breach, brake. 

Bugm," to bend or be pliant; as bow, bough, bower, booth, 
bay. bight, elbow, buxom. 

Byrnan, to burn ; as burn, brand, brunt, brown. 

Caelan, to cool ; as cool, cold, chill, chilblain. 

Cunnan, to know, to know liow to do, to be able; as cun- 
ning; con, can, ken, keen, uncoutii. 

Cwellan, to slay ; as qnoll, kill. 

Deawian, to moisten; as dew, bedew, dough, thaw. 

Deman, to judge; a9 deem, doom, doomsday, dempstcr. 

Dragan, to draw or drag ; as drag, draggle, draw, drawer, 
drawers, drawl, draught, dray. 

Dreogan, to work ; as drudge, drudgery. 

Drifan, to drive ; as drive, driver, drift, drove, drover. 

Drigan, to dry ; as dry, drought, drug. 

Drypan, to drip; as drip, drop, dribble, droop, drivel. 

I>winan, to pine away ; as dwine, dwindle. 

Ea, Ey, water, an island ; as Anglesey, Athelney, Sheppet, 
Ramsey, Bardsey, Nordereys, Soudereys. 

Eald, old; as eld, elder, alderman, Aldgate. 

Eall, the whole ; as all, Albert, Alfred, Alwin. 

Faran, to go ; as fare, thoroughfare, seafaring, ford. 

Fian, to hate ; as fiend, foe, feud. 

Freon, to love ; as friend, Godfrey, Alfred. 

Frician, to jump ; as frij^k, freak, frog. 

Fugel, a bird ; as fowl, fowler. 

Fulian, to corrupt ; as foul, file, filth, defile, defilement. 

Galan, to sing ; as nightingale. 

Gangan, to go ; as gang, gangway, pressgang. 

Geard, an enclosure ; as yard, garden. 

Gerefa, a companion, a governor; as reeve, sherifi* (that 
is, shire reeve), portreeve, landgrave. 

God, good; as godfather, godmother, godson, goddaughter, 
godspeed, Gospel, gossip (godsibb). 

Gyrd, a staff, a measure ; as yard, yardarm, yard wand. 

Uafoc, a hawk ; as havoc, hawk. 

* Bugan* The g in Anglo-Saxon was softened into ^ in English 
words. Coinpare dbt from di-ig^m ; may from magan, tV. c. 

Q >1 
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Hals, the neck ; as halter, haul, hale. 

Hangian, to hang; as hang, hinge, Stonehenge. 

Hund, a hound ; as hound, hunt, Hounslow. 

L-dedaui to lead ; as lead, lode, lodestar, lodestone. 

Laferc, a lark ; as laverock, lark. ^ 

Ma;nan, to think, to intend ; as mean, mind. 

Magan, to he able ; as may, might, dismay. 

Mengan, to mix-, as mingle, among, amongst, commingle, 

intermingle, mongrel. 
Metsian, to feed ; as meat, mess, messmate. 
Kaid, counsel, advice ; as rede, Ethelred, Mildred. 
Kaethe, soon ; as rath, rather, 
l^ipan, to cut ; as reap, reaper, rip. 
Sceapan, to form ; as shape, landscape. 
Sceotan, to shoot ; as shot, shout, shut, shutter, shuttle. 
Scethan, to injure ; as scath, scathless, unscathed. 
Sciran, to shear or cut ; as shard, sharded, she&r, shears, 

sheer, sheer-hulk, shire, sheriif, shorn, skirt, ploughfthard. 
Scufan, to thrust ; as scuffle, shove, shovel. 
Seothan, to boil ; as seethe, sodden, suds. 
Stefan, to cover, to clothe ; as sleeve, sleeveless. 
Snican, to go creeping ; as sneak, snake. 
Sotli, true; as sooth, soothsay, soothsayer, forsooth. 
Sl)cll, tidings ; as Gospel (that is, good tidings). 
Srcpan, to raise; as step, steep, steeple. 
8tigan, to ascend ; as stage, story, stair. 
Swarth, black; aslBwarthy, swart. 
Teon or Teogan, to draw ; as team, tug, tough. 
Thirlian, to pierce ; as thrill, drill, nostril. 
Treowian, to believe ; as trow, troth, true, truth. 
Wasd, coarse stuff or clothing; as widow^s weeds. 
Wser, caution ; as (waren), warn, wary, aware, beivorf. 
AVanian, to wane ; as wane, want, gaunt. 
Wealdan, to sway or govern ; as wield, Bretwalda. 
Weard, guard ; as ward, warden, guard, guardian. 
A Venan, to think ; as ween, overweening. 
Wendan, to go ; as wend, went, wander. 
AViht, a thing, a creature; as whit, wight. 
Witan, to know; as wit, witness, wot,weet, wis, wist, ^ise, 

wizard, witenagemote, unwittingly. 
Win, war ; as Edwin, Godwin, Baldwin. 
Writhan, to bend, to twist ; as writhe, wreath^ wreiiUie^ 
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SYNTAX. 



Syntax is that part of Grammar which treats of 
the proper construction of sentences. 

A 8ENTEN0B Is an assemblage of words so arranged 
as to convey a determinate sense or meaning. 

In every sentence there must be at least one verb, and a noun or 
nominative. The nominative of a verb is called its subject, be- 
cause it represents the subject of the cussertion*^ or affirmation made 
by the vero.- Thus, in the sentence "Time Hies'* — in -which an 
a?(^rtion is made about the nominative " time/* namely, that it 
" liies'* — *Time' is the subject, and * flies* is the verb. 

Sentences are either simple or compound. A simjife sentence 
contains but one subject, and one verb or assertion about it ; as, 
•Time flies.' 

A compound sentence consists of two, or more simple sentenceB 
Jo connected as to form when taken together one complete proposi- 
tion ; as, " Tiffie flies, and death approaches ; ** " The ox knoweth 
f his owner, and the ass his master's crib ; but Israel doth not know, 
my people do not consider," A simple sentence forming part of k 
. compound sentence is called a clause. 

The principal parts of a sentence are the nomina- 
tive or subject, the verb and the object, that is, the 
word or phrase upon which the verb is said to act. 
when it is transitive. 

The NOMINATIVE to a verb is known by putting the ouestion, 
Who 9 orWhat $ as, * Hove him ;' Who loves him? Ans. 7. *Tiine 
flies;* ffftaf flies? Ans. 7Y»M5. 

The OBJECT of the verb answers to the question, Whwn ? or 
What ? as, * I love him;* Whom do you love ? Ans. Him. * He 
itruck Uie table ;* What did he strike ? Ans. The table. 

A PHRASE is an expression consisting of two or more 
words, and forming. In general, part of a sentence. A phrase, 
also, means an idiom or peculiarity of expression. 

Syntax is divided into two parts, namely, Concord 
and Government. 

A In every case the verb affirms or denies something about its 
nominative, and hence Bome grammarians place the essence of tb« 
verbia otterlifi^. See note page 16, 
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Concord is tlie agreeinent of one word with an- 
other, in case, gender, number, or person. 

Government is the power which one word has over 
another in determining its case or mood. 

Rule I. A verb must agree with its nominative 
in number and person j as, I am, Thou art. He is, 
We are. 

In each of these examples the verb eyidentlj agrees with its 
nominative in number ana person. Thus, in ' I am, * the nomina- 
tive */* is ^e first person and singular number, and so is the verl) 
* AM ;' in * Thou art, thou is the second person shiytUar, and so is 
the verb * art;"" and so on with the other examples. 

In each of the preceding examples there is a distinct form for the 
person of the verb, namely, ow, art^ is, and are ; but this is the 
only verb in our language that varies its form or termination, ex- 
cept for the second and third person singular of the present tense, 
and the second person singular of the past. It is only in these three 
eascSy therefore, that this rule can be violated; and the pupil has only 
to keep in mind that when THOU is the nominative, si* must be 
added to the termination of tlie verb ; as, Thou love.**/ ; thou 
lovedsi ; and when he, she, it, or ant/ suhsiantive of thtt singular 
number is the nominative, s must be added to the verb ; as, He 
loves ; she love* ; John love* ; the boy loves. 

Observe, that s added to a verb makes it singular, which is the 
reverse in the case of nouns or substantives. 

1. When the nominative is a collective noun, the 
verb may be either in the singular or plural number, ac- 
cording as unity or plurality of idea is intended to be ex- 
pressed; as : 

* The council is unanimous ;' * the army is approaching ;' the par- 
liament was dissolved ;' * the nation is powerful ;* * the meeting teas 
very large.' 

* The council are divided in their opinions ;' * the multitude 
eagerly pursue pleasure as their chief good ;* * the people are fickle.* 

2. Two or more singular nouns, connected by the con- 
junction AND, are equivalent to a plural, and must there- 
fore have the verb in the plural number; as, John and 
James are good boys ; and thej/ love their books. 

3. Two or more singular nouns joined by or or nor, re- 

ft If the verb doe» not end In e, est 1% to be added. 
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quire a verb in the singular number, because the assertion 
is made only about one of them ; as : 

* John, James, or William, intends to accompany me ;' that is, 
one of them inlends. 'Nkitficr John NOR James tras present;' 
that is, neither the one, nor the other was present. * Ijjnorance ou 
negligence has caused this mistake.* 

4. When the infinitive niooJ, or part of a sentence is 
the nominative, the verb should be in the singular ; as : 

* To be afraid to do evil is true courage •,' ' His being at enmity 
with Caesar wa^ the cause of perpetual discord.' 

5. When a subject or nominative is joined to a participle, 
without being connected with any other verb in the sen- 
tence, it is said to be in the nominative absolute ; as: 

* The wind being favourable, we set sail.' ' I sliall not lag behind, 
nor err the way, ihou leading.'* 

Rule II. Pronouns must agree with the nouns for 
wliich they stand, or to which they relate, in num- 
ber, gender, and person; as : 

James is a good boy, and he is fond of his book. 
Jane is a good girl, and she is fond of her book. 
John and James are eood boys, and they are fond of their books. 
This apple looks well, but it is net ripe. 
- TJiese apples look well, but they are not ripe. 

I. When It stands for the subject of a proposition, it is 
applicable to each of the three persons, in both numbers ; 
as. It is /; it is you ; it is she ; it is he ; it is we ; it is they. 
Is it the king f i^Refer to page 45.) 

Rule III. The relative agrees with its antece- 
dent in gender, number, and person; as : 

* I WHO am your teacher.' ' Thou who art my pupil.'' *//« that 
is good is happy.' *You who are my friends.* * The book wh/ch you 
read.' 

1. The RELATIVE is the nominative to the verb if no 
nominative comes between it and the verb; as ** Solomon, 
WHO was the son of David, built the temple at Jerusalem." 

2. But if a nominative comes between the relative and 
the verb, the relative is governed by the preposition going 
before, or the verb or noun following; as, ** lie whom we 
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worshipt by whose gift we live) and 6y whom all thingB 
vrere made, is the Lord." 

3. The relative is often omitted, particularly in colloquial 
language ; as, * The person you visited yesterday called 
this morning ;* * I received the letter you sent yesterday/ 
lu these examples whom is understood before * you visited;' 
and which before *you sent.* 

4. The relative which has sometimes a clause of a sen- 
tence for its antecedent; as, * John is improving in gram- 
mar every day, which gives me great pleasure.* 

5. Who and wnom are used with reference to inferior 
animals, and inanimate objects when they are represented 
as acting and speaking like rational beings, or, in other 
words, when they are personified. 

6. The relative which is generally used with reference to 
COLLECTIVE uouus, cvcn though they represent persons; 
as, * The committee which met to-day were divided in their 
opinions.* 

7. After superlatives that is generally used ; as, « The 
wisest man that ever lived is liable to error,* 

Rule IV. Every adjective, and every adjective 
pronoun, belongs to a Bubstantive, expressed or tui*^ 
derstood ; as : 

* Few are happy ;' that is, few persons are h&ppj {persona). * TViw 
in a fine day;' t£iat is, this day is a fine day. *7nat was ft bold 
assertion ;' that is, that assertion was a bold assertion. 

Bulb V, The distMbutive pronouns, EActi, eybst, 

EITHER, NEITHER, agree with nouns, pronouns, and 

verbs in the singular number only; as, ^The two 

kings sat each on his throne ;' * Every tree is known 

by its fruit.' 

In such cases as, * every ten years ;* * every hundred inen;* the 
plural has a collective or svngtdar meaning. Either means one of 
the ttvOj but not both; and neither means not either. 

KuLE VI. Transitive verbs and Transitive par- 
ticiples govern nouns and pronouns in the objectiye 
case; as : 

' I looe JoluK and John lows me/ * He struck us,* ' TioA it 
tii« nun whum i Anm.* ' Swing km paos^ I eaUed him.* 
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1. Participial nonns formed from traneitive verbs 
follow the same rale ; as, * He injured himself in injuring 
them,* (Kefer to page 32.) 

2. Transitive verbs are sometimes used for intrangUive 
verbs which are analogous in meaning ; as, * You can return 
the book when you return,' that is, come hack, * The earth 
turns upon its axis/ that is, revolves, 

3. A verb in the infinitive mood, a sentence or part of a 
sentence, may be the object of a transitive verb ; as, 'John 
loves to stiLdy ; * * I know how you have served me.* • I could 
not avoid seeina him.* 

4 . Some verbs in the passive voice, particularly in col- 
loquial language, are followed by an objective case, as: 

' He was promised a school;* * John was offered a fine situation;' 
* He was promised her in marriage , * I was asked a question,* 

EuLE VII. Prepositioiis govern the objective case 
of nouns and pronouns; as : (See notes, p. 95). 

« Is this for me 9* * Put it oii the table.* * lie went with us.* * To 
whom much is given, of him much shall be required.* 

1 . Prepositions are frequently omitted before the words 
which they govern; as, *Give(^o) him that book;' *He 
taught (to) me geography ;' « Jane is like {to) her;' « It is 
very near {to) us ;' * I asked («/) him a question ;' * Saddle 
(for) me the ass ;* * They were banished (from) the realm;' 
•Xou must not pass {through oi beyond) this phice.' 

Bulb YIII. The verb to bb has the same case 
after it that is before it; as : 

*/ am he.* *It was she.* *Jt is /.* •// is they* * I supposed him to 
l>e ihe person.* * He proved himself {io be) my friend on the occa- 
Mon.' * You believed it to be her.' 

1 . The positions of the nominatives before and after the 
verb TO be, may be reversed without changing the sense. 
In fact, it is an assertion that they are identical; and 
hence they are put in the same case; as, * I supposed Atm to 
be the person * is equivalent to, ' I supposed the person to be 
him.* * The captain of the ship is my brother* is equivalent 
to, * My brother is the captain of the ship.' With other 
verbs it is quite different; as, * Brutus killed Csesar,' 
cannot, without violating the truth, be changed into» 
« Csear killed Brutus.' 
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2. Verbs of calling, naming, appointiny, making ^considering^ 
seeming, becoming, and some others, have the same case 
after them that they have before them, when both words 
refer to the same thing. In such cases there is generally 
an ellipsis ; as, * they appointed him (to be) teacher;' 'he 
became (came to be) a great man ;* * they made him (to be) 
king;' * tliey called him (by the name of) John;' * he died 
(as or like) a rebel;' * Tom struts (as or lifie) a soldier.* 

Rule IX. One verb governs another that follows 
iter depends upon it, in the infinitive mood; as, 
" Cease to do evil ; learn to do well." 

1. When the infinitive mood implies purpose or motive 
it is, strictly speaking, not governed by the preceding verb, 
but by some word or phrase understood before it, such as for 
or in order ; as, * I read Q/br or in order"] to learn.' • Tliere 
was none [/or] to help.' *What went ye out /or [or in 
order] to see ?* There is a similar ellipsis before infinitives 
which are said to be governed by nouns and adjectives ; 
as, * Your desir'-t [./or] to improve is very laudable.' 
•I am ANXIOUS [/or] to serve you.' 

2. The infinitive is sometimes used absolutely ; as : 

* To speak the truth, we are all liable to error.' * To he candid 
with you, I think you are in the wrong.* 

3. Tb, the sign of the infinitive, is omitted after the 
verbs, hid, dare, need, make, see, hear, feel, let (and others 
in frequent use, as the auxiliary verbs). But when these 
verbs are used in the passive voice, the infinitive following 
them has generally the sign to expressed ; as : 

* I Lade him do it.' *l saw him go.'' ^Make them sit down.' 'I 
heard him say it.* * He dares not do it.' ' We are bidden to rest.* 
• They were seen to go.* * He was heard to say.' 

4. Dare, when it signifies to chsillenge or defy, is fol- 
lowed by <o; as : * I dare thee but to breathe upon my love.' 

Rule X. When two substantives come together 
signifying different things, the first is put in the pos- 
sessive case ; as, * my foUher^s house ;' 'John*s hatj* 
' on ea^lei wings/ 
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1 . Participial or Substantive phrases have the same con- 
struction ; as, **The clamour of the cAurcA's heitiff in danger 
was revived;*' "much depends on the pupil's attending 
regularly^ but more on his studying dUiijenthj.' 

2. The possessive case is generally resolvable into the 
objective with the preposition of. Thus, • my father s 
house* may be resolved into the house of my father; and 
* John's hat,* into tlie hat of John. Such plirases, however, 
are not always equivalent. Thus, 'the Lord's day ' means 
the Christian Sabbath ; but * the day of the Lord ' denotes 

^ theday of judgment. Again, * John's portrait' may mean, 
cither a portrait or liklhess of John, or a portrait belonging 
to John, 

3. The latter or governing substantive is frequently 
understood ; as, * Call at the bookseller's near St. Paul's, 
and buy me a grammar.' In this sentence shop is under- 
stood after 'bookseller's,' and church after • St. Paul's.' 

4. In some cases both the posxessive form and the prepo- 
sition of are employed ; as, ' He is a friend of my father's ;' 
but such expressions are elliptical. In this case the full 
construction would be, * He is a friend out of my father s 
friends.* 

Rule XI. When two substantives come together 
signifying the same thing, they agree in case ; as, 

* Paal, the apostle ;' ' Cicero, the orator.' 

1. In such cases the latter substantive is said to be in 
APPOSITION to the former; but all such expressions are 
elliptical. Thus, 'Paul, the apostle,' means Paul who was 
an apostle — or Paul, / mean the apostle. 

Rule XII. When an article precedes a partici- 
pial NOUN, the preposition of should follow it ; as, 

* Much depends on the observing of this rule ;' ' This 
was a betraying of the trust reposed in him.' (liefer 
to pages 32, 61, and rule vi., note 1.) 

1. An adjective before a participial noun has the same 
effect ; as, ' This was no unnecessary exciting of the feel- 
ings.' In all such cases, participial nouns are used purely 
as nouTts ; and as such, 'they camiot take an objective case 
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after them, without the interyeiitioxi of a prepo$Uum. In 
the precediDg examples, for inBtance, *the observing ' is 
equivalent to the observance; < a betraying,' to a betrayal; 
and * exciting,' to excitement. 

2. A possessive pronoun, or a substantive in the posses- 
sive case, before a participial noun, should have the same 
effect ; as, * Much depends on their observing q/* this rule ;' 
' Much depends on John's observing of this rule.' In such 
cases, however, the of is often omitted, even by cor- 
rect writers. 

Rule XIII. Adjeotivbs shajild not be used as 
adverbs ; nor advbebs as adjectives; as : 

' Ind^erent honest ;* * eaeeeding carefiil ;* ' remarkable well ;* 

* she dresses very neat ;* 'he acted coi^ormableto his instructions ;* 
' such a tall man.* * Thine cften infirmities ;* ' the soonest time •/ 

* she looks very neatly ;* * the study of syntax should be previmidy 
to that of punctuation.' 

1. In poetry, adjectives are frequently used instead of 
adverbs, and often with propriety and beauty ; as, ** We'll 
teach you to drink deep ere you depart;" ** Slow rises 
worth Dy poverty oppressed ;" "A field where weeds and 
flowers promiscuous shoot;" ** How jocund did they drive 
their team afield." 

2. In cases like the following, the idiom of our language 
requires that adjectives and not adverbs should be used : * I 
feel sick;* * She looks pale;* *It tastes sour;* «boil the 
eggs hard ;* * John came late ;* * He painted the door black ;' 

* Her smiles amid the blushes lovelier show ;' * Glows not her 
cheek the fairer?* — See p. 170 for additional illustrations. 

3. Double comparatives and superlatives are improper ; 
as, *more wiser;' *the worser part;' *the lesser angle;' 
' the most strictest sect.' 

EuLE XIV. Adverbs are, generally speaking, 
placed after verbs, before adjectives and other ad- 
verbs; and in compound tenses, between the auxiliary 
and the participle; as: 

'John reads well, but he writes badly ;^ 'Juie is a wry good 
girl;* 'This copy which he has just finished, is very oareUsdy 
written.' 

RiTLB XY. OoNjtJNOTioNS connect the same n^oods 
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and tenses of yerbs, and cases of nouns and pro- 
nouns ; as in the following examples : 




1 . Conjunctions do not alwajB connect the same tenses ; 
as, ' It is, and was, and shall be,* 

2. The conjmiction than is said to govern the relative 
in the objective case; as, * Alfred, than whom a greater king 
never reigned.' This^arose from mistake, (from supposing 
than to be a, prepositiony) and should not be imitated. 

3. Some Conjunctions are followed by correlative or 
corresponding conjunctions ; as, 

Though requires yet; as, * Though deep, jfet clear.* 
Whether, or; as, ' Whether he 'will go or not, I cannot tell.' 
Either, or; as, *I will either send it or bring it.* 
Neither, nor; as, *He -will neither lead wor drive.' 
As, AS\ as, * Mine are as good as bis.* (Comparison of eqnalitj.) 
As, 80; as, M« is the schoolmaster so will be the school.' (Com- 
parison of similarity.) 

So, AS; as, *He is not so wise as his brother.* 

So, that; as, 'I am «t> tired thai I can scarcely stir.* 

Both, and; as, *Both the quick and the dead."^ 

4. *<Some conjunctions," it is said, ** require the indica- 
tive, some the subjunctive mood ;" but as the conjunctions 
"which usually precede the subjunctive mood, may be used 
before the indicative also, when the sense requires it, the 
meaning intended to be conveyed should, in every case, 
determine the form of the expression ; as in the following 
examples : 

' 1/ tf man smite his servant, and he die.* ' Thus, if Eternal Jus- 
tice rules the ball.* ' Humgh he/allf he shall not utterly be cast 
down.* * Though our outward man perishes, the inward num is 
renewed day by day.* ' Though he does submit, he is not con- 
vinced.' *■ (Imess he act prudently he will not accomplish his pur- 
pose.* ' Unless he means what he says, he is doubly Cuthless.' 

EutiB XVI. — The form called the Subjunctive mood 
should be used only when doubt or contingency re- 
garding a future action or event is implied-— or, in 
other words, when an ellipsis, such as shcdl or should 
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cannot be supplied, the Indicative, and not the SvJb- 
junctive form should be used ; as : 

* If it rains (that is, is raining) I will not go ;' * If it roun (should 
rain) I will not go/ — See pages 86 and 93. 

Rule XVII. Interjections have no government ; 
but in phrases, they are followed by the ohjective 
case of the pronoun of the first person ; and by the 
nominative case of the pronoun of the second ; as, 
Ah me! Ah! thou unfortunate .man ! ye hypo- 
crites ! 

1. An objective case after an interjection is governed 
by a preposition understood ; as, • Ah me,' that is, alas, for 
me ; * Wo is me,* that is, wo is to me. 

2. The nominative after O expressed or understood is 
called the nobiinative of address. 0/ is used for 
wishing, exclaiming, or addressing: Oh! expresses pain, 
sorrow, or surprise. 

Rule XVIII. Two negatives in the English lan- 
guage destroy each other, or are equivalent to an 
ajirmatlve ; as : 

* A or did they not perceive him,' that is, they did perceive Mm. 
* Nor have I no money which I can spare.^ * I cannot drink no 
more.' * He will never be no taller.* 

Rule XIX. Never use the past tense for the 
PAST PARTICIPLE ; nor the past participle for the past 
tense; as: 

He IB came,'' instead of he is come; 'the river is /ror«,* instead 
of frozen; *the window is broke* instead of broken; *I had wrote, 
instead of written; *I have chose* instead of chosen; 'I have sang, 
instead of sunfj. 

*I seen," instead of I saw; *I done* instead of I did; *I b^un, 
instead of I began ; ' I sung,* instead of I sang, 

1. Ip compound tenses the verb to be is used both 
before the present and the past participle of other verbs ; 
but the verb to have is used only before past participles ; 
as, * 1 am moving,* * I am moved,' * 1 have moved,* &c. See 
pages 71, 72, 73. 
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2. The other auxiliary verbs^ «A.a//, will, do, may, can,^ 
must, are used only before the infinitives of other verbs. See 
page 83. 

Rule XX. In tlie use of words or phrases which 
in point of time relate to each other, the order and 
consistency of time should be observed. 

Thus, instead of saying, 'I know the family more tlian twenty 
ycara,' it should be, 1 have kuotvn. * The Lord hcUh given, and the 
Lord hafh taken away/ It should be [lave. * And he that was 
dead sat up, and began to epcak.^ It should be had been dead. 

* What wilt thou, that I bhoulJ do unto thee? The blind man said 
unto him, Lord, tliat I vtitjhl receive my sight.' It should be may, 

1 tell- you that I ic-ll do it if I can. 

I told )-ou that 1 would do it if I coidd. 

I told you that I would have done it, if I coidd have done it. 

1 . In such cases, as Dr. Lowth^ has said, the best rule 
is, ' to observe what the sense necessarily requires.* 

Hence, except when the sense requires it otherwise, the present 
infinitive and not the pev/ccl should follow the;7ajj^ tense of another 
verb ; as, * He iittended to go last week,* not, * He intended to have 
gone.* In this case the first form is coirect; because it is meant 
that his intention, which was present at the time specified, was to 
go, not to have gone, 

• And their past tenses should, wndd, did, might, oovld. 

b <« * I thoxtght to have tcrttten last week,' is a very common phrase, 
the infinitive being in the past time, as well as the verb which it fol- 
lows. But it is certainly vicious : for how long Koever it now is fiince 
/ tiiottght, to write was tJien present to me ; and niust still be considered 
as present when I bring back that time, and the thought of it. It 
ought to be, therefore, * / thougJtt to tci-ite last week.* ♦ I cannot excuse 
the remissness of those whose bu!>iucss it should have been, as it cer- 
tainly twM their interest, fo have interpoeed their good oftices.' — Svoi/t, 

* There were two circumstances which tooidd have made it necessary 

for them to have loet no time.' — JSwift. * History painters teotdd have 

found it dilBcult to have invented Euch a epccies of beings.'— ^cJcfuon. 

It ought to bo to interpose, to lose, to invent." — Lowth. 

** Consider well what you mean, what you toith to say, and you will 
never make a mistake as to tlie times of verbs. ' I thought to have heard 
the noble lord produce something like proof.' Ko! My deAr James 
will never fall into the use of such senseless gabble ! Tou would think 
of hMiring something ; you would think of to hear, not to have heard ; 
joa would ^0 waiting to hear, and not like tliese men, be toaiting to hav$ 
,"— C<*6ett, 
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ELLIP8I8. 

Ellipsis in grammar is the omission of some 
word or words in a sentence for the sake of brevity 
and terseness. The omitted word or words must be 
understood by the reader, otherwise he can neither 
understand the sentence fully, nor parse it grammati- 
cally. In cases, therefore, of difficulty or ambiguity 
the eUipticcU words should be supplied. 

Thus instead of saying, ' He was a learned man, he was a wise 
man, and he was a good man,^ we make use of the ellipsis, and 
say, * He was a learned, wise, and good man/ 

* John is as tall as James* [w]. 'John is taller than V [^am'}. 

* John reads better than James* lrea<is]. * John reads as well as 
James* [reads}. *I like him better than her;* that is, than I like 
her. *I like him better than she;* that is, than she likes him, 

* During our long and costly wars much more was spent each year 
than could be raised by taxes;' that is, much more money was spent 
t» each year than the money would amount to, which could be raised 
by taxes. *I knew him well, and every truant knew;* that is, 
knew him. See page 177 for additional illustrations. 



SBNTENCES TO BE CORBECTfiD BY THE PUPILS BOTH 
ORALLY AND IN WBITIlfO. 



{Brftr to Rule L and the Notei under it.) 

1. The state of bis affairs are very prosperous. 3. The mechanism 
of clocks aud watches were then totally unknown. 8. The days of man 
is but as grass. 4. There is two or three apples on the table. 5. Is 
your brother and sister at home ! 6. There is, in fact, no servants in 
the house. 7. A variety of circumstances are to be taken into account. 
8. In him were happily blended true dignity with softness of manners. 
$. The pyramids of Egypt has stood more than three thousand years. 
10. Has the goods been sold and delivered ? 11. There's two or three 
of them here. 12. Frequent commission of crimes harden the heart. 
18. Nothing but vain and foolish pursuits delight some people. 14. 
What avails the highest professions if the conduct is not in accordance 
with them t 15. In unity consists the welfare and Security of every 
society. 16. There are, indeed, a great number in attendance. 17. 
The committee was divided in its opinions. 18. The people has no 
opinion of their own. 19. Send the multitude away that it may go 
and buy itself bread. 20. The flock and not the fleece are or ought to 
*«« the object ofthe shepherd's care. 21. The shoal of herrings were 
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immense. 83. Ignorance and idleness leads to vice. 38. John and 
James reads better than you. 24. Time and tide waits fOr no man. 

25. Patience and perseverance overcomes the greatest difficulties^ 

26. Out of the same mouth prooeedeth blessing and cursing. 37. 
Either John or James were present. 28. Neither precept nor example 
are so jTorcible as habit. 39. Man's happinees or misery are, in a great 
measure, put into his own hands. 30. Man is not such a machine as 
a cloc]c or a watch, which move merely as they are moved. 81. He 
dare not act otherwise. 83. He need not be in such haste. S3. The 
Gape of Oood Hope, as well as many islands in the West Jndies, are 
famous for hurricanes. 34. The peasantry goes barefoot, and tlia 
middle sort wears wooden shoes. 



{B«fw to BuUi n. m, IV. amA F.) 

1. They which seek wisdom will certainly find her. 2. Virtue forces 
her way through obscurity, and sooner or later it is sure to be rewarded. 
8. These are the men which make long speeches. 4. Thou who has 
heard the matter can give an account of it. 5. Can any person, on their 
entrance into life, be sure that they will not be deceived f 6. The fruit 
tree bearing fruit after his kind. 7. These kind of people are not to be 
trusted. 8. Those sort of goods is not to my taste. 9. Each of tlie 
soldiers had their allowance. 10. On either side of the river there 
were high banks. 11. TOu may send either of these six pieces. 12. 
I have no interests but that of truth and virtue. 18. Solomon was 
the wisest man whom the world ever saw. 14. The lady and the lap- 
dog which we saw in the carriage. 15. The horse and the man whom 
I pointed out to you. 16. He is one of the boys that was kept in at 
school for bad behaviour. 



{fiefer to Bvlez VT. VU. and F///.) 

1. He invited my brother and I to spend a week with him. 3. Let 
thou and I the battle try. 3. He and they we know, but whom are you \ 
4. Whatever others do, let you and I perform our part. 6. Who do 
I love so much % 6. Ye only have I known. 7. Your brother sent 
them and we. 8. They who worth and rank has exalted deserves our 
respect. 9. He who committed the offence .thou should correct, and 
not I who am innocent. 10. Esteeming theirselves wise they became 
fools. 11. Suspecting not only ye, but they also, 1 kept away. 12. 
Who is he married to ? 13. Who are you looking for ? 14. Who did 
John go with ) 16. Do you know who you speak to % 16. Who does 
he Hve with T 17. Who does he serve under ! 13. Who did you hear 
it from \ 19. That is a book I am much pleased with. 20. He told it 
to John and I. 31. Thy brother is like thou. 22. Go before I. 38. 
Be not afraid : it is me. 24. I am certain that it was neither him nor 
her who did it. 35. Well I am sure it was not us. 26. Perhp- 
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wns them that did it. 27. Who is tliere • It is mo. 28. Well it might 
hare been her. 29. I believed it to bo she. 30. If I were him I would 
not act 80. 31. It was either his brother or him that went. 32. It 
might have been me or thee. 83. I don*t know who it is unless it be 
Ijim. 3*. Whom do you think it is ? 35. Whom do men say that I 
am ? 36. Let him bo whom he may, I am not afraid of him. 37. 
Who do you take him to be ? 33. Is it me that you mean ? 39. lie 
supported them whom he thought were true to his party. 40. Ho 
supported those who he thought true to his party. 



iRe/er to Rule IX,) 

1. But you will please observe, d'c. 2. We shall find the practice 
accord with the theory. 3. I hope I need not to advise you fartlier. 
4. I dare not to proceed so hastily in the matter. 5. I like to sec young 
persons to conduct themselves with modesty. 6. Wo heard the thun- 
der to rollover our heads. 7. I bid my servant to do this, and he 
doeth it. 8. Make him to Rit down. 9. Let me to do that. 10. I per- 
ceived liim to go. 11. I felt a chilling sensation to creep over nie. 
I'i. I desired him call in the evening. 13. Ue was made suffer many 
hardships. 14. Ue was beard say worse things. 



(Refer to Rules -Y. XT. and XII.) 

1. Pompeys pillar. 2. Virtues reward. 8. The birds wing. 4. My 
ancestors virtue is not mine. 5. A man's manner's often make his 
fortune. 6. Longinus his Treatise on the sublime. 7. Asa his heait 
was perfect with the Lord. 8. Helen her beauty was the cause of Troy 
its destruction. 9. Wisdoms precepts are the good man's delights. 
10. He asked his father, as well as his mother's advice. 11. Moses 
rod was turned into a serpent. 12. For conscience's sake hear mo. 
13. For pity s.ike liear mo. 14. He is the only son of n y uncle's. 15. 
She is a wife of my cousin's. 16. Are these the houses you wcro 
speaking of! Yes, they are them. 17. Who is there ? Itismc. 18. 
Although I knew it to be he. 19. It appears to be him. 20. Learn- 
ing of grammar is considered difficult. 21. The learning any thir.'^' 
requires attention and perseverance. *J2. By the exercising our facul - 
ties they are improved. 23. You will oblige us by the sending early 
information on the subjpct. 24. By ohst-n-ing of this rule you will 
avoid mistakes. 25. This was a betraying the tni.st reposed in hini. 
26. By the observing and the practising truth you will command and 
deserve esteem. 27. The adjusting the parts required time. 18. 
Making of hay is a pleasant employment. 29. It is a training minds 
in the mass. 30. The deserting his friends, instead of supporting 
of them, was disgi-aceful to him. 



T* 



{Refer to RtOes XIII. mid XIV.) 
<B a remarkable good likeness. 2. I am exceeding welL 8. He 
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did it Tory reluctant. 4. He was extreme prodigal, and hia pixtpertj 
is now near exhausted. 5. She always appears amiably. 6. He con. 
ducted hiroeelf suitable to the occasion. 7. They acted very violent. 
8. They lived conformable to the rules of prudence. 9. She dresses 
very neat. 10. He came agreeable to his promise. 11. He is like to 
be an exceeding useful meml>er of society. 13. Twelve o'cloclc is the 
soonest time I can go. 18. He says express that he saw the transac- 
tion. 14. Thine often infirmities. 15. 'Tis more easier to build two 
chimneys than to maintain one. 16. The tongue is lilce a raee-horse ; 
which runs the faster the lesser weight it carries. 17. The pleasures 
of the understanding are more preferable than those of the imagiua. 
tion. 18. He is tlie chiefett among ten thousand. 19. He stood at 
the extremest verge. 20. Virtue confers the most supreme dignity on 

man. 

{Refer to Rules XV. and XVL) 

1. He gave some to John and I. 2. Her fatlier and her were pre. 
sent. 8. Ton and us enjoy many privileges. 4. Between him and I 
there exists the best feelings. 5. My brother and him are good gram, 
marians. 6. It is neitlier cold or warm. 7. He must go himself, or 
send his servant. 8. Neither despise the .poor or envy the rich. 9. 
The dog in the manger would not eat the hay himself, nor suffer the 
hungry ox to eat it. 10. Professing regard, and to act differently mark 
a base mind. 11. Did he not tell thee his fault, and entreated tliee to 
forgive him. 12. As for as I can Judge the book is well written. 13. 
So is the schoolmaster so is the school. 14. I must be so phiin to tell 
you that you do not understand it. 15. The house is not as commo- 
dious as we expected it would be. 

1. He will not be pardoned unless he repents. 2. If the house was 
burnt down, the case would be precisely the same. 8. Though a 
liar speaks the truth, he will hardly be believed. 4. If the words 
understood are supplied the true meaning will be evident. 5. If one 
went unto them from the dead, tliey will not repent. 6. Saxony was 
left defenceless, and if it was conquered, it might be plundered. 7. 
Though thou sheddest thy blood in the cause, it would but prt>ve thee 
sincerely a fool. 8. Suppose I was to say, " Light is a body." 9. A 
certain lady whom I could name, if it was necessary. 10. I cannot say 
that I admire this construction, though it be much used. 1 1 . If art 
become apparent it disgusts the reader. 12. Though he were a son, 
yet learned he obedience by the things which he suffered. 13. If a 
man have built a house, the house is his. 14. Whether nature or art 
contribute moat to form an orator, is a trifling inquiry. 



{Reftr to RttU XVm.) 

1. He will never be no better. 2. I cannot walk no farther* 8. 
Caret neither riches nor honour, nor no such perishing things. 4. 
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]fotfa!]ig never ftffwtcd her so much. 6. I cannot by no mtaaf : 
you to do it. 6. He says he cannot give no more. 7. I have received 
no infbrmation on the subject, neitiier from him, nor from his friend. 
0. I am resolved not to comply with the propoeid, neittier at preaoit, 
nor at any other time. 



[Refer to BuU XTX. ) 

1. 1 have wTQte my copy. 2. French is spoke in almost every eonntzy 
in Sorope. 8. After the horse was stole, he locked the stable door, 
i. He nm a great risk of being killed. 5. He has mistook his true in* 
terest. 6. The bread that has been eat is soon forgot. 7. The river 
was frose over. 8. He begun to be tired doing nothing. 9. He has 
began in good earnest. 10. John has broke the window. 11. I 
thought it was James that done it. 18. No, I seen John doing it. 18. 
He was very thirsty, and he drunk with avidity. 14. Toa who have 
forsook your friends are entitled to no confidence. 



(B^er to RmU XX.) 

1. They continue with me now three days. S. Be that as it vHB, hi 
cannot j ustify his conduct. 8. He appeared to me to have been a man 
of letters. 4. I expected to have received an answer to my letter. 6. 
You appear to me to have been fatigued. 6. His sickness was so greai 
that I often feared he would have died before our arrival. 7. It was 
a pleasure to have received his approbation. 8. It would have af- 
forded me still greater pleasure to receive his approbation at an ear. 
lier period ; but to receive it at all, is a gratification to me. 9. Hi 
would have assisted one of his friends if he could do it without injuring 
the other ; but as that could not have been done, he avoided ail inter- 
ference. 



naoa9 in qbammab pkomiscuocslt ▲aaAvoin. 
SeieeUdfrom our best poetg and tUmdard proH loriferf * 
1. Ambition is one of those passions that is never satisfied, ft. Ha 
stands on one foot, now on another. 8. Each in their turn like 
Banqae's heroes stalk. 4 . A fr w year's preparation trill be necessary. 
i. Thus, besides what was sunk, the Athenians took above two hnn* 
dred ships. 6. Give not me counsel, nor let no comforter delight mine 
ear. 7. These Icind of knaves I know, i%ho in this plainness harbonr 
more craft and more corrupter ends. 8. Bhe cannot love, hor take no 
shape nor project of afiection. 9. This w.ts the most unkindest cut of 
all. 10. A father or a mother's sister is an aunt. 11. Nought, save 
the gurglings of the rill were heard. 12. All songsters, save tlie hoot- 
ing owl, w.a8 mute. 18. Per who love I so much, li. Art thou proud 
yet t Ay, that I am not thee. 
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Iff. A prowling wolf whom hunger driTM. 16. WisM^ TirtttoutMt, 
discreetest, best. 17. The fairest^ of her dftughtere, Bvi. 18. He 
tmsted to have equalled the Most High. 19. As when the sun new 
risen. 90. I gained a son ; and such a son as all men hailed me 
happy. 21. And him destroyed, or won to what may work his utter 
loss. 22. Ton ought not walk upon a labouring day. 38. Words in- 
terwove with sighs found out their way. 

24. He then marched. to attack the enemy, whom be saw were cross- 
ing the river. 25. To confound things that differ, and to make a dis. 
tinction where there is no difference, is equally unphilosophical. 26. 
He was made believe that neither the king's death nor imprisonment 
could help him. 27. Conceit in weakest bodies strongest works, 

28. And now the years a numerous train have ran ; 

The blooming boy is ripened into man. 
99. Fierce as he moved, his silver shafts resound. 
$0. O Thou my lips inspire, 

Who touched Isaiah's hallowed lips with fire. 
SI. Friend to my life, which did not you prolong, 

The world had wanted many an idle song. 
82. So well-bred spaniels civiUy delight 

tn mumbling of the game they dare not bite. 
88. Him portioned maids, apprenticed orphans blest) 

The young who labour, and the old who rest. 
84. Accept these grateful tears— for thee thciy flow } 

For thee that ever felt another's woe ; 
Si. The sun ui>on the calmest sea 

Appears not half so bright as thee. 

86. Just of thy word ; in every thought sincere ; 

Who knew no wish but what the world might hiMHr* 

87. Severe the doom that length of days impose* 
To stand sad witness of unnumbered woes. 

88. Fur him tlirough hostile camps I bent my way ; 
For him, thus prostrate at thy feet I lay. 

89. 'Tie hard to say if greater want of skill 
Appear In writing, or in judging ill. 

40. Satire or sense, alas I can Sporus feel t 

Who breaks a butterfly upon a wheel. 
il. Thus, oft by mariners are shown 

iSarl Godwin's castles overflown. 
49. And though by heaven's severe deere« 

She suffers hourly mcnre than me. 
48. Oreat Queenof Armsl whose favour Tydeua won* 

As thou defend'st the sire, defend the sou. 



9 That to, the faicest daughter of her daughteisb wkiek is absuid. 
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44. What is't to thee ifhen^ect thy urn. 
And without Bpices lets thy body bum. 

45. Thus urged the chief; a generous troop appears. 
Who spread their bucklers, and advance their spears. 

46. But if it climb, ivith your assisting hands, 
The Trojan walls, and in tlie city stands. 

47. England never did, nor never shall. 
Lie at the proud foot of a conqueror. 

48. Yice is a monster of so frightful mien^ 
As to be hated needs but to be seen. 

49. The spirits of your fathers shall start from every ware. 

For the deck it was their field of fame, and ocean was their grave. 
00. That he permitted not the winds of heaven 
Visit her face too roughly. 

51. Laying the suspicion on somebody, I know not who, in tlie 
country. 52. A person whom all the world allows to be so much your 
betters. 53. Wrongs are engraved on marble ; benefits, on sand : the^e 
are apt to be requited; those forgot. 54. I think it Tery masterly 
written. 55. He accused the ministry for betraying the Duteh. 56. 
Many are the works of the human understanding, which to begin ami 
finish are hardly granted to the same man. 

57. Attend to what a lesser muse indites. 58. In proportion as 
either of these two qualities are wanting, the language is imperfect 
59. Liberty, thou Goddess heavenly bright. 60. It is not me you 
are in love with. 61. A man may see a metaphor, or an allegory, in 
a picture, as well as read them in a description. 63. When lavra 
were written on brazen tablets enforced by the sword. 6S. To spread 
suspicion, to invent calumnies, to propagate scandal, require neither 
labour nor courage. 64. Cicero maintained that whatever was useful 
was good. 65. The arrows of calumny fell harmlessly at his feet. 66. 
There is no neglecting it without falling into a dangerous error. 67. 
The number of the names together, were about a hundred and twenty. 
68. And so was also James and John, the sons of Zebedee, which were 
partners with Simon. 69. .Both he notleare the ninety and nine, and 
goeth into the mountains, and seeketh that which is gone astray. 70. 
The king of Israel and tlie king of Juda sat either of them on his 
throne. 71. On the morrow, because he would have known the cer- 
tainty whereof he was accused. 72. Their ungodly deeds which they 
have ungodly committed. 78. But to forget or to remember at plea- 
sure are equally beyond the power of man. 74. For my part I love 
him not, nor hate him not. 75. He recommended to them, however, 
the immediately calling of the whole community together. 76. It shall 
not be forgiven him, neither in this world, neither in the world to come. 

77. God has given reason to a man to be a guide unto him. 78. lie 
behaved himself conformable to that blessed example. 79. To see so 
many to make so little conscience of so great a sin. 80. The chnrac- 
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toxittic of hii sect allowed him to affirm no Btronf«r. 81. If there be 
Imt one body of legislators it is no better than a tyranny ; if there are 
only two these will want a casting yoice. 82. I found him better than 
i expected to have feund him. 88. Such seeds and principles as we 
juc^e most likely to take soonest and deepest root. 84. "We are still 
much at a loss to know who civil power belongs to. 85. If you were 
here, you would find three or four, whom you would say passed their 
time agreeably. 86. Mr. Prince has a genius would prompt him to 
better things. 87. I seldom or ever see him now. 88. Tell the car- 
dinal, that I understand poetry better than him. 89. The philoso. 
pher, who he saw to be a man of profound knowledge. 90. The Nile 
marks on either side the extent of fertility by the measure of its inun- 
dations. 91. it is very probable, that neither of them are the mean- 
ing of the text. 92. The river had overflown iu banks. 93. The 
House of Commons were of small weight. 94. He was interrogated 
relative to that circumstance. 95. Avoid rude sports : an eye is soon 
lost or bone broken. 96. While wheat has no plural, oats hav9 
seldom any singular. 97. And thou their nature know'st, and gave 
them names. 98. And dushest him again to earth ; there let him lay. 
99. Which nobody is so sanguine to hope. 100. Solomon made 6^ 
wise proverbs as any body has done. Him only excepted, who was a 
much wiser man than Solomon. 

101. If reasons were as plenty m blackberries I would give no man 
a reason on compulsion. 102. Not less than three books were written 
on the subject. 108. Almost the whole inhabitants were present. 
104. He is a Nero, who is another name for cruelty. 105. Charity 
vannteth not itself, doth not behave itself unseemly. 106. Great 
itnni})er8 were killed on either side. 1 07. A prophet mightier than him. 
i08. Keither the good or the bad are free from misfortune. 109. What 
dost thou mean by shaking of thy head. 110. Much depends on the tyro 
observing this rule. 111. There are torrents that swell to-day, and 
have spent themselves by to-morrow. 112. From the progress he hai 
made, he appears to study Homer for some time. 118. I intended to 
bave written to you ere how. 114. It appeared to be her who opened 
fba Utter. 115. In the cool of the evening he lay himself down to 
«Ie«p on the grass. 116. Tfaa book laid a long time in my Bbraryt 
117. My banks they are famished with be«t. 118. The whdle obUga. 
tioB of that law was now ceased. 119. Men generally hate him who 
they fpar. 120. These are the men whom you thought were there. 
121. Whom do you think she is. 122. They seem to take the sun out 
of the world, which take friendship out of it. 128. The conditions of 
the sale are as follows. 124. The account which he gave is as follow. 
125. Are the boy and the parcel arrived which were coming from the 
country f 126. Observe them three men walking. I27. I do not say 

5t tome have done. 128. Which of them (ersotia were present, 129, 
bo Axtglo-Sazoni boweTer coon qmurrelled between themselrei tat 
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precedence. 180. Lackington*8 Allen's and Company's library is 
very extensive. 131. The books which you now see are John as well 
as William's. 182. Augustus the Roman Emperor, him who sue 
ceeded Julius Ccesar, is variously described. 133. Hope is a strong 
an incentive to action as foar : this is the anticipation of good, that of 
evil. 131. Tou will find the remark in the second or third pages. 
135. Neither of these men seem to think their opinions objectionable. 
186. Stephen's party were entirely broken up by the captivity of the 
leader. 137. An army of 20,000 men were assembled. 138. Caesar, 
as well as Cicero, were remarkable for eloquence. 189. Their reli- 
gion as well as their manners were ridiculed. 140. To live soberly, 
righteously, aud piously, are required of all men. 141. There is no 
condition so secure as cannot admit of change. 142. Though he be 
high, he has respect to the lowly. 148. In the reign of Henry II. all 
foreign commodities were plenty in England. 144. The climate of 
England is not so pleasant as those of France, Spain, or Italy. 145. 
Even a rugged rock or a barren heatli, though in themselves disagree- 
able, contribute, by contrast, to the beauty of the whole. 146. Steady 
application, as well as genius and abilities, are necessary to produce 
eminence. 147. A good and well-cultivated mind is far more prefer- 
able than rank or riches. 148. Who, who has cither sense or civility, 
does not perceive the vileness of profanity. 149. When a string of such 
sentences occur, the effect is disagreeable. 



PARSING. 

The simple meaning of the word pa use is, to give or 
name the part of speech of each word in a sentence. This 
ought to be the first step ; and it might be called SimpU 
Parsing, 

In Simple Parsing the pupils should be reqidred merely 
to state what part of speech each word is, without saying 
any thing more about it, except to give, when called upon, 
their reasons for so classing it. As the ci.A88iFZCATfoN of 
words is the foundation of Grammar, and as the importance 
of lajing a good foundation is proverbial, too much atten- 
tion cannot be paid to Simple Parsing. See the Introduction 
pp. 9-l« ; and also the Practical Exercises under each part 
ot speech in the body of the Grammar. 

The next step in Parsing should be to what is called £/y- 

molo^ical Parsing, In this exercise the learner should be 

required to give, not only the part of speech of each word in 

a sentence, but also to tdl every thmg that he knows about 

. in technical language, he should state its individual 
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ACciD£NT6.* For example, if it be a noun, he should 
state its numlter and case ; if a vbkb, its mood, tense, nuni' 
ber, and person ; and if an adjective, its degree of compo' 
rison, &c. 

The third or highest kind of Parsing is what is called 
Syntactical Parsing. In this exercise the learner should be 
required to giye not merely the part of speech of each word, 
and its individual accidents, but also, to point out the rela- 
tion it bears, or the connexion it has, with other words in 
the sentence. For example, he is to give the Concord and 
Government of words, and when required, the appropriate 
Rule of Syntax. It is obvious that both Simple and Ety* 
mologicai rarsing are included in Syntactical Parsing. 

DlRECTIOIfS FOB PARSINO. 

1 . Make the pupils perfectly acquainted with the parts 
of speech, as recommended in the Introduction^Method 
of Teaching.) 

2. Make them always keep in mind, that in English the 
classification of a word depends on its meaning and appli- 
cation in the sentence. For example, in the following 
sentences the pronoun thou is used as an interjection, and 
also as a transitive verb: — ** TTiee and thou! I prithee, 
friend, do not thee and thou me." **If thou thouest him 
•ome thrice, it will not be amiss." 

3. If they are in doubt with regard to the part of speech 
or classification of a word, make them substitute for it a 
word equivalent in meaning, about the class of which there 
13 no doubt ; and they will thus, in general, be enabled to 
decide. For example, in the expression, ** bread enough,** 
enough is equivalent to sufficient ; and, therefore, they may 
conclude that it is, in this case, an adjective. ** Kind 
enough" means sufficiently kind ; and, therefore, enough is 
in this case an adverb. ^^ Enough is as good as a feast,'* 
that is, a sufficiency, (fc. '* He begged hard for his life," 
that is, earnestly, ^c. 

4. Before parsing a sentence, they should read it carefully 
over to ascertain its meaning ; and when necessary, they 
should transpose, or arrange in their natural order, the 
words that are inverted, and supply those that are under- 

• An accident in logic is the name of a non-eiiential quality ; that is, 
a quality which a tiling may or may not hare, without ceating to bs 
what it is ; as wMUna* in a man* 
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rtood. Take, for example, the first two lines of t*ope*8 
Homer : — 

** Achilles* -wrath, to Greece the direfal spring 
Of woes nnnumbered, heavenly goddess sing.*" 

DrantposiHon and Ellipsis, — ^O) heavenly goddess, sing 
(thou of) Achilles' wratn, (which wrath was) the direful 
8*pring of unnumbered woes to Greece. 

5. The best wav of arriving at the meaning of a sentence 
is to analyze it logically, that is, to resolve it into the 
wbject, the predicate, and the copula. This will be easily 
done, for, generally speaking, a sentence in grammar, and 
the principal parts into which it is divided, correspond to 
a logical proposition and its divisions. The subject and 
predicate of a proposition may be found by asking what is 
spoken of, and what is said of it ; and in this way, the 
mrift or general meaning of a sentence may be at o:^ 
ascertained. (See page 150.) 

7. Show them how the subjunctivb and potentiai. 
moods may be resolved into the iNFiNixrvB, in order that 
they may be able to parse the English verb, as recom- 
mended in this Grammar — See the Simple Model, page 
^, (to love,) and the obsebvations, pp. 80 and 81. Sete 
also the Notes, pp. 18 and 19. 

8. The PASSIVE YoicE and the compound tenses ifiay 
be resolved into the present or past tenses of the verbs Td 
BE and HAVE, and the participles of other verbs. — See p. 1 1 . 

9. As it is of great importance to save time in a school, 
the pupilis should be accustomed to parse in as succinct a 
fbrin as possible. In some schools they are permitted, anS 
eren required, to repeat the same words over and orer 
again, during the same lesson. This is a useless and 
absurd practice. Some form, such as the following, should 
be fixed upon, and rigidly adhered to. But should the 
sentence to be pars^ contain any difficulty or peculiarity, 
the teacher will of course question the pupils upon it, and 
explain it to them fully. 

A FOBM OF PABSINO. 

J^efimt& Article — is the definite article particnlAming the noua— 
IfuUfiniie Article— is the indefinite article referring to the noun,-- 
Prcfier Noun — is a proper noun, and nominative* case to the verb 
— j^or, in the possessive—o r objective case governed by ] 

♦ Or it may be nominative of Addres«-Hir the nominative Abt6lut«« 
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Common Noun — ii a common noun ; singular [or plural] number, 
and nominatiye^ case to the verb — [or in the possessive — or ob- 
jective case governed by — ] 

Pronoun — is a pronoun, first [second, or tbird] person, tingulai 
[or plural] number; and nominative* case to the verb — [or in the 
possessive'-ar objective case ^vemed by — ] 

Adjective — ^is an adjective m the— degree ; quailing or referring 
to the noun — 

Verb — is a verb [regular or irregular]; transitive [or intransitive]; 
present [or past] tense ; first [second, or third] person ; and singular 
^or plural] number to uree with its nominative — . [If the verb is 
in the infinitive mood the pupil should add governed by—]* 

Adverb — is an adverb modifying the verb— [adjective or adverb 
— For, used for the purposes of abbreviation, &c.] 

Prepotitum — is a preposition, governing idt noun [or pronoun] — 
in the objective case. 

Conjunction — is a conjunction coupling or connecting tbe words 
[or danses] — 

Inieijectum — ^is an interjection ezpreflsing— 

A SENTENCE PARSED. 

The following sentence, which contains all the parts of 
peech, is parsed as an example. 

" I now see the old man coming; but alas 1 he has walked with 
much difficulty.** 
/ is a pronoun, first person, singular number, and nominative cast 

to the verb see, 
now is an adverb modifying the verb tee. 
fee is an irregular, transitive verb, present tense, and first person 

singular, to agree with its nominative /; and governing 

the noun man in the objective ease. 
the is the definite article particularizing the noun jnan, 
old is an adjective in the positive degree, qualifying the noun man, 
man is a common noun, singular number, and objective case, 

governed by the transitive verb see. 
ooming is the present participle of the verb to come, referring to the 

noun man, 
but is a conjunction connecting the preceding clause with the 

following. 
aku / is an interjection expressing sorrow or sympathy. 

* See note in preceding page. 

b In the case of a compound tense, the pupil should say ' a compound 
tense, expressing present [or past] time ; and if necessary he should 
be requind to resolve it into its constituent parts. Sec page 71. 
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JM U A pronoun, third person, mMcnline gondtt,* and nominaliT* 

case to the verb fuu walked, 
koi walked is a compound tense, exprendng past time, and agrennc 

with its nominative he, (it is componnded of the thira 

person, present tense of the verb to have, and the past or 

perfect participle of the verb to walk.) 
vdO^ it a preposition governing the noun difficult in the objective 

case. 
flnwA ii an adjective in the positive degree, qualifying the noun 

dificulty. 
difficulty is a common noun, singular number, and objective ease, 

governed by the preposition with, 

ISyen in this simple sentence the teacher will obserre 
iome peculiarities on which he should question the pupils — 
tuch as the distinction between older and elders ouiett and 
tldest; much and many, jpc. 

METHOD OF PAUSING. 

[As a practical proof of the applicability of the simple and easy 
method of parsing, recommended in this little work, even to what 
may be considered the highest or most difficult kind of Eln^lish, 
we shall parse, v&fiiaiim, a passage from Paradiee Letii wnieh, 
to avoid tne appearance of selection, we shall take from the begin- 
ning of the First Book.] 

Of man^s first disobedience, and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world, and all our woe. 
With loss of Eden, till one greater man 
Restore us, and regain the blissful seat. 
Sin?, heavenly muse ! that on the sacred top 
Of Uoreb, or of Sinai didst inspire 
That shepherd, who first taught the chosen seed 
In the beginning, how the heavens and earth 
Rose out of chaos : or if Sion hill 
Delight thee more and Siloa's brook that flowed 
Fast by the oracle of 60^ ; I thence 
Invoke thy aid to my adventurous song. 
That with no middle flight intends to soar 
Above th* Aonian mount, while it pursues 
Things unattempted yet in prose or rhyme. 
And chiefly Thou, O Spirit, that dost prefw 



* Except the noun or pronoun has a form to express fhe gendev, it 
U unnecessary to speak of it. See the observations on Gend^, in the 
Introdqetion, page 18. 
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Before all temples th* upright heart vid pan. 
Instruct me, for Thou kno.west ; Thou from the fint 
Wast present, and with mighty wings outspread 
Dove-like sat*st hrooding on the Yast ahyss. 
And mad*st it preenant ; what in me is dark 
Illumine, what is low raise and support ; 
That to the height of this sreat argument 
I may assert eternal Providence, 
And justify the ways of Qod to men. 

TRANSPOSITION AND ELLIPSIS. 

(O) heavenly muse, sing (thou) of man's first disohediene^, and 
(sing titou of) the fruit, &c. &c. 

1. Of 



man's 



first 



disobedience 
and . 

the • 

fruit • . 
2. Of 
that . 
forbidden • 



Preposition, meaning here, oAota or concerning, 
and governing 'disobedience/ (Role YII.) 

Noun, com., sing, (but used here in its widest 
sense, having no article to limit it*) ; poss. case, 
gov. by 'disobedience.* ('ManVwhatt * Dis- 
obedience.* RuieX.) 

Adjective in the superlative degree, contracted firdsn 
the old form fore, foirer^ /or««t, fw*t% (FtatTf. 
' First' what t ' Disobedience.' It therefore re- 
fers to or qualifies the noun disobedience. 

Noun, abstract, sing, (not used in the plural) ; obj. 
case, gov. by the prep. ' of.' (Rule YII. ) (CooBff 
pounded of dv^, which has here its iMgcAiitt force, 
and obedience.) 

Conjunction, copulative, connecting <lhe fruit,* to 
the preceding clause. (*And* whatf 'The 
fruit ;' that is, ' Sing of man's first disobedience,' 
AND sing, also, of 'the fi'ait,' Ac. ) 

Definite, article, particularizing 'fruit,* namely, 
' the fruit of that forbidden tree.' 

Noun, com., sing., obj. case, gov. 6y the prep. ' ef,' 
uwdtrttood. (And sing of * the frui t. ') 

Prep. gov. ' tree. ' ( ' Of what ! ' Of that forbidden^ 
tree.' Rule VII.) 

Pronoun, demonstrative, referring emphatically to 
'tree.* - • 

, Past or perfect participle of the verb forbid; used 
adjectively, and qualifying ' tree.' (' Forbiddjsn' 
what ! ' Tree.') Compounded of the negative 
prefix/or and the verb to bid. 



*■ See the observations under 'thb abticls,' page 28. 

>> Refer to the Ft^/Um, page 100, for the meaning of JHi and JPor- 
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tree . 
whose . 

mortal • 

taste • 

8. Brought 



death 

into • 
the • 
world 

and . 
all . 
our . 
woe . 
4. With 

loss . 

of . 
Eden 
tUl . 
one 

greater 
man • 
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Noun, com., sing., and obj. case, gov. by the prep. 

*of.' (Rule VII.) 
Pronoun, relative, sing, (because its antecedent, 

* fruit,' is sing.) ; and poss. case gov. by 'taste.' 
(• Whose* what ! * Taste.* Rule III., Note S.) 

Adjective, not admitting of comimrison ; qualifying 
'taste.' ('Mortar what! 'Taste.* Mortal s\%. 
nifies here ecM^g death; in tlie sentence, 'man 
is morUdt' it means stdjeet to death.) 

Noun, common, sing., nominative case to the verb 

* brought.* (Refer to pp. 55 and 120.) 

Yei'b, trans., irreg., past tense, and third person 
sing., to agree with its nom. ' taste.* (Give all 
the parts of this verb, namely, the present and 
past tenses ; the participles ; and the imperatire, 
and infinitive mood.) 

Noun, com., sing., and obj. case, gov. by the trans, 
verb * brought.' ('Brought' what ! 'Death.') 

Prep., governing * world.' (Rule VII. ) • 

Def.-artiele, referring to ' world.' 

Noun, com., sing, number, and obj. case, gov. by the 

preposition 'into.' 
Conjunction, connecting ' all our woe' to ' death,* 

that is, ' and' br<nnght ' all our woe.' 

Adj. nut admitting of comparison ; qualii^ing 'woe.* 
( « All' what ! * Our woe.') 

Adj. pronoun of the poss. kind, referring to or 
qualifying ' woe.' 

Noun, common, sing. num. and obj. case, gov, by 

' brought,' widerstood. 
Prep., connectii^c 'loss of Eden' to the preceding 

clause, and governing * loss.' (Rule VII. ) 

Noun, com., sing. num. and obj. case, gov. by the 

prep. ' with.' 
Prep., governing * Eden.' (Rule VII.) 
Noun, proper ; obj. case gov. by the prep, 'of.' 
Conjunction. (Refer to page Od.) 
Numeral adj., refeiTiiig to or qualifying 'man.' 

(• One' what f * Greater man,') 

Adj., in the comp. degree; qualifying 'man.' 
(' Greater' than who ? ' The first man Adam, 
who was of the earth, earthy.') 

Noun, sing. ; and nom. caae to some verb under- 
stood, as ' came.' 
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5. Restore .* May be taken as a verb in the infinitive mood,^ gor. 

by some verb understood ; as ' came to restore.' 
us, . . . Pron., Ist per., plur. num., and obj. case gov. by 

tlie trans, verb ' restore,' (or rather by the prep. 

' to' understood, that is, came to restore Eden to 

us, and came to regain /or us the blissful seat.') 
. Conj. and verb. (See the preceding sentence.) 
. Def. art. ; and adj., qualifying ' seat.' 
. Noun, com., sing., obj. case, gov. by the trans, verb 

'regain.' 
. Verb, imper. mood, second person singular, having 

* thou' understood, for its nominative. 
. Adjective, qualifying 'Muse.' 
. Noun, sing. ; nominative of address } being under. 

stood. (Rule XVII. Note 2.) 
. Rel. pronoun, put for 'who;' second person, and 

sing. num. to agree with its antecedent 'thou/ 

understood J nom. to ' didst.' (Rule III.) 
. Prep , governing ' top.' 
. Def. article, particularizing * top.' 
. A dj. in the positive state or degree, qualifying * top.* 
. Noun, com., sing. num. and obj. case; gov. by the 

prep. 'on.' ('On' what? The 'top.') 
. Prep, governing * Iloreb.' (Rule VII.) 
. Noun, proper, sing., obj. case, gov. by 'of.' 
. Conjunction disjunctive. (Page 97.) 
. To be parsed as * of Horeb.' 
. Past tense, second per. sing, of the verb ' do ;' 

agreeing with its nom. 'that,' which is the second 

per. sing, to agree with its antecedent 'thou.' 

* Restore. According to the usual metliod of parsing, ' restore ' 
would be said to be in the subjunctive mood governed by the con- 
junction 'till;* but it Is really in the infinitive, governed by a verb 
understood. In such cases, sftoK or shovM is usually the verb under- 
stood ; but m this instance, tlie sense requires a verb in the jwaUense, 
such *s camct as it was after the Christian era that the poet wrote. 

The following lines from 'Paradise Regained,' illustrate the mean- 
ing of this passage : — 

• I who ere-while the happy garden sung. 
By one'man's disobedience lost, now sing 
JRecoverfd paradise to all mankind.' 

b SUfg. In accordance with established usage, we have said that 
* sing ' is in the imperative mood ; but it Is really in the infinitive, 
governed by some verb understood, such as 'I invoke* or ' I entreat' 
thee to sing, ' — or it is my wish that thou shouldst ' sing.' See page 59. 



and regain 
the blissful 
seat, 

6. Sing,'> . 

heavenly . 
Muse I 

that 



on 

the . 
secret 
top , 

7. Of 

Iloreb, 

or 

of Sinai, 

didst 
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inspire 

8. That 
shepherd . 

who . 

first . 
taught 
the ehoteil 



9. In 
the 

banning, . 
how . 

the . 
heftTeni 
and . 
earth 

10. Rose . 

out of 

ehaos : 

or if . 
Sion 

hill . 

11. Delight 



Al. 



'^e . 



BLEMERTB OV 

The iufin. mood, after < didst,' with the sign to tvp- 
pressed. (See do, page 80, and the ObservationB, 

page 83.) 
Dem. pron., particularizing ' shepherd.* 
Koun, com., sing., obj. case, goT. by the trans, verb 

' inspire.* (' Inspire* whom f ' That shepherd.') 
Rel. pron., sing, numb., and third per., to agree 

with its antecedent 'shepherd;* and nom. case 

to 'taught.* (Rule III.) 
Adj., qualifying man or person understood. (That 

is, ' who* was the ' first* person who < taught.*) 
Past tense of the irreg. trans. Terb ' teach ;' and 

third per. sing., to agree with its nom. 'who.* 
Past or perfect participle of the verb * choose;' used 

adjectively. (' Chosen* what t ' Seed.*) 
Noun, sing, numb., but used collectiTelj ; obj. case, 

gov. by the prep. ' to,' underttood; thatia 'taught 

(to) the chosen seed.* ('Taught' what to the 

chosen seed f ' How the heavens and earth rose 

out of chaos ;' — a part of n sentence being often 

the object of a verb.) (Rule YI. Note 8. ) 
Prep, goyeming ' banning' in the obj. case. 
Def. art., particularicing 'beginnii^.' 
Noun, verbal, obj. case after the prep. *in.* 
Adverb, equivalent to, 'in what manner.' (See 

page 98, under ' AnvKftn.*) 
Def. art., particularising 'heavens.' 
Noun, plur. num., and nom. case to 'rose.' 
Conj . cop., connecting ' earth' to the preceding word. 
Noun, com., sing. num. ; connected to heavens by 

the conjunction 'and.' (Rule XY.) 
Past tense of the irreg. verb ' rise :* third per. plur., 

to agree with its nom. ' heavens,' &o, 
. Adverb and preposition, equivalent to /Vom, and 

governing ' chaos.' 
Noun, com., not used in the plur. ; obj. case, gov. 

by ' out of,* or from, 
, Conjunctions. (See page 96.) 
Noun, proper, but used adjectively here. ('Sion' 

what t * Hill.* 
, Noun, com., sing, num., and nom. case to some 

verb understood, as ' should.' 
Yerb, and maybe considered as in the infinitive 

mood, gov. by ' should* (to) or some such verb un. 

derstood. (See Observations, p. 88.) 
Pronoun, sec. per. sing., obj. case ; gov. by 'delight.* 
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more, 

and . 

Biloa's 
brook, 

that 

flowed 

12. Fast by 
the oraple 
of God ; 
I 
thence 

Invoke 

thy . 
aid . 
to . 
my . 

adTenturona 
song, 

13. That 

with, 
no . 



middle 

flight 

intends 

to eoar, • 

14. Above . 
th' . 



. Adverb, put along with the verb ' delight* (*More' 

than what t Than ' Horeb or Sinai.') 
. Conjunction, connecting ' Siloa'e brook* with the 

preceding clause. 
. Koun, prop., poss. case ; gov. by ' brook.* (Rule X.) 
. Noun, com., sing., uom. case, connected by 'and* 

to'SionhilL* (Rule XT.) 
. Rel. pron., agreeing with its antecedent ' brook* in 

number and person. (Rule III.) 

• Past tense of the reg. verb ' flow,* and third person 
sing, to agree with its nom. ' that.' 

. Adv. and prep. ; equivalent to hard hy,* or neat to, 

• Noun, com. sing, obj., gov. by the prep. ' by.' 
. Equivalent to God's oracle. (RuleX.) 
. Pron., first per. sing., nom. case to ' invoke.' 
. Adverb, equivalent to 'from that place.' (Seepage 

98, under * Adverb.') ^ 
. Terb, reg., trans., present tense, first person sing., 

to agree with its nom. ' I.' 
. Poss. a4}. pron., qualifying ' aid.* 
. Noun, com., sing., obj.; governed by ' invoke.* 
. Prep, governing * song.* 
. Poss. adj. pron., qualifying 'song.* 

• Adj., pos. degree, qualifying 'song.* 
. Noim, com., sing., and obj. case ; gov. by ' to.* 
. Bel. pron., put for ' uMck;^ referring to song as its 

antecedent. (Rule III.) 

. Prep governing ' flight.* 

. 'No' what t 'No middle flight.* In this case, ' no' 
refers to or qualifies a nouM, and is, therefore, an 
acl;eef<«0. When mo is put with a verb it is an 
adoerb; and its meaning is then equivalent to 
fiot. (See Observations, page 98. ) 

. A4j., not admitting of compar., qualifying 'flight.* 

. Noun, com., sing., obj. ; gov. by the prep, 'with.* 

. Yerb, reg., pres. tense, third per. sing., to agree 
with its nom . ' that.' ( Rule III. ) 

. Terb, reg., intrans., infin. mood, gov. by the pre- 
ceding verb ' intends.* (Rule IX. ) 

. Prep., governing * mount.' 

. For ' iht* by the figure which granunarians call 
apooope, that is chopping or cutting off the final 
letter or syllable. 

a Sard by a cottage chimney smokes 
From betwixt two aged oaks. — Milton. 

12 
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Aoninu 
mount, . 

it 

pursues . 

15. Things 

unatteinpted 



yet . 

ill 

prose . 

or 

rhymo, 

16. And chiefly 

Thou, 

OJSpirit! . 

that . 



dost . 
prefer , 

17. Ilefoi-e I 
nil . 

temples 
th' upright 

henrt 

find pure, ^ 

18. Insti-uct 

me, . . 

for . 

Thou knowest ; 



Adj., proper, and therefore commenced with a capi- 
tal letter. (Rule 5, page 24.) 

Noun, com., sing., obj., gov. by the prep. * above.' 

Adverb, equivalent to, ' during tlie time in which.* 
(See Observations, page 93.) 

Pron., third per. sing., neuter gender; put/or *song.' 

Verb, rcg., trans., pres. tense, third per. sing., to 
agree with its nom. * it.' 

Noun, com. plur. obj., gov. by 'pursues.' (* Pur- 
sues^ whom or what t * Things unattempted,'&c. ) 

Adj., qualil^ing 'things ;' but if divested of the pre- 
fix tin (not attempted), the past or -pert. part, of 
the verb 'attempt.' (See No. 10, p. 60.) 

Adverb, equivalent to * up to this time.* 

Prep, governing 'prose.* 

Noun, com., not used in plur., obj., gov. by * in.' 

Pisjunctive conj. (See page 9C. ) 

Noun, ttom., sing., obj. ; gov. by 'in,' underwood, 

Conj. and adverb. ( Pages 93, 96.) 

Pcrs. pron , sec. per. sing. num. (Page 45). 

Interj. and noun : nominative of address. 

Relative pron., agreeing with its antecedent 
' Thou' in number and person. (Page 47, and 
Rule IIT.) 

The sec. per. sing, of the verb do, to agree mth its 
nom. 'that.' (Rule III.) 

The infin. mood, with the sign (to) suppressed, gov, 
by ' doRt.' (Refer to paee 80 and 8i.) 

Prep, governing ' temples." (Page 93. ) 

' AH* what? ' Temples :* adj. qualifying temples, 
not admitting of compainsou. 

Noun, com., plur., obj.; gov, by 'before.* 

Adj. not piHjperly admitting of compar., qualifying 
♦heart.' 

A noun, com , sing., obj ; gov. by 'dost prefer.* 
(Rule VI ) 

Conjunction and adjective. (' Pure' what f * Hea^.*) 

Verb, trans., imper. mood, second per. sing, to 
agree with its nom. *Thou.' (See note*», p. 146.) 

Pers. pron., first per., obj , gowrnedby * iu.-.truct.' 
• Instruct Thou' whom ? 'Me.' 

Conjunction, equivalent to beoaiue. When pom is 
followed by an obj. case, it is aprepoHtion; as, is 
this FOB him, or fob her f (Refer to page 96.} 

Verb, trans., irr^., present tense, second person 
stag. (Who 'knowest?' 'Tbouknow'st.* *Thoa 
knowest* whom or what ! E very thing connected 
with my subject. ) 
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Thou from 

the first . 

19. Wast . 
present, 

and with . 
mighty wings 
outspread . 

20. Dove-like 
snt^st t 

brooding . , 

on the vast 

abyss, 

'21. Andmad*st . 

it pregnant ; 

what 

in me 

is dark, 

22. Illumino, 

what is low 



raise and . 

support ; , 

23. That to 
the height of 
this gpreat . 
argument 

24. I may assert 



eternal 
Providence, 
25. And Justify . 
the ways . 



of God 

to mep. • 



Pronoun ; and preposition governing ' the first,' that 

is, 'from* the beginning. 
'First' what? 'First' part or beginning. 
Who ' wast r ' Tliou.* (Rule I.) 
Adj. , notadmitting of compar. ; referring to * Thou. ' 

(Who was » present V * Thou.') 
Conjunction and preposition. 
Adj. ; and noun in the obj. case, gov. by ' with.' 
Adj., qual. ' wings i* equivalent to extended. 
An epithet or compound adj., referring to ' Thou.* 
Verb, intrans., irreg., second per. sing, past tense, 

to agree with its nom. ' Thou.* 
Prcs. participle of the verb to brood, referring to 

' Thou.* ( Refer to page 88 .) 
Prep. , def. art., and adj. (' The vast* what ?) 
Noun, com., slug. obj. gov. by ' on.* 
Conjunction, connecting * mad'st' to the preceding 

verb. (Rule XV.) 
Pron. and adj. (' It' what ? The ' abyss.') 
Compound relative. (See page 48.) 
Preposition and pronouu. 
Verb and adjective. 
Verb, trans., reg.,imper. mood. 'Illumine (Thou) 

what {that thing or part which) is dark in me.' 
'Raise (Thou) and support (Thou) what is low;* 

that is, (hat which is low. * Low* is an adj. quali- 
fying thing or part, understood. (' Low* what ?) 
• Raise' whom or what ? ' What is low,' that is the 

thing or part which is low. 
Coupled by ' and' to • raise.* (Rule XV.) 
Conjunction and preposition. 
"Def. art., abstract noun, and prep. 
Demon, pron., and an adj. qualifying 'argument.' 
Noun, com., sing., obj. gov. by 'of.' 
Called the potential mood, pros, tense, but ' assert* 

is really the infinitive coming after ' may,' with 

the sign (to) suppressed. (See pp. 82 and S3.) 
Adjective, not admitting of comparison. 
Noun, obj., gov. by 'assert.' 
' And (that I may) justify.' Coupled to ' assert.* 
Def. art. ; and noun, plur. numb, and obj. case, gov. 

by 'justify.* ('Justify' what? 'The ways of 

God to men.') 
PrepoHitlun, and noun. 
Prep. ; and noun, plur. num. ; and obj. case, gov. 

by 'to.' (Rule VII.) 
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CONNEXION BETWEEN GBAMMAB AND LOaiO. 

A PROPOSITION in logic is a sentence in which something 
is predicated, that is, affirmed or denied of some other 
thing. It consists of three parts, the subjecty the predicat€t 
and the copula. That which is spoken of, is ^led the 
subject of the proposition ; that which is said of it is called 
the predicate ; and that which affirms or denies the predi- 
cate of the subject is called the copula. Tims, in the pro- 
positions, * Sugar is sweet,' *John is not tall,' the words 
sugar and John are the subjects; sweet and tall are the 
predicates ; and is and is not are the copulas. 

And when the substantive verb is not expressed, as in 
the propositions, *The sun shines,' * The. sun does not 
shine, ' the copula is or is not is included in the significatioQ 
of the verb used. Thus, * shines ' in the first proposition 
is equivalent to is shining; and *does not shine' in the 
second, is equivalent to is not shining. 

The subject and predicate of a proposition are called the 
terms of it. A term is a word expressing a notion or idea. 
And as an idea may be expressed by a single word, or by 
a combination of words, the terms of a proposition, that is, 
the subject and predicate of it, may consist each of a single 
word; as, 'Man is mortal;*" *To err is human,' — Or they 
may each consist of several words; as, *A variety of 
pleasing objects is grateful to the eye ;* * To fear God is 
the beginning of wisdom.' But in every case, no matter 
how many words are used, the subject of a proposition may 
be found by asking ourselves, of what are we speaking f and 
the predicate, by what do we say of it f 

As in every proposition the predicate must be either 
affirmed or denied of the subject, every proposition must, 
consequently, be either affirmative or negative. When 
the predicate is affirmed of the subject, the proposition is 
said to be affirmative ; as, * dinner is ready ; ' * the sun 
shines ; ' and when the predicate is denied of the subject, 
the proposition is said to be negative ; as the * dinner is 
not ready ;* * the sun does not shine.' 

When the predicate is said of the whole of the subject, 

* In luch eases the predieate, strictly speaking, consists of two 
words ; for every ad^ectiTe must refer to a substantive exinressed or 
understood. In those examples the Axil propositions would be, 'Men 
are mortal Mngs;* * To err is a human /oiling or dhoraoCerMo.' 
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the proposition is said to be umiyersal ; as, * all men are 
mortal ;* but when the predicate is said only of a part of 
the subject, the proposition is said to be particular ; as, 
* spme men are deceitful.* In some propositions it is not 
said whether the predicate agrees or disagrees with the 
whole of the subject, or with onlv a part of it ; as, * men 
are mortal;' *men are deceitful/ Such propositions are 
said to be indefinite ; but in reasoning, they must all be 
considered either as universal or particular, because the 
predicate must, in every case, agree or disagree, either with 
the whole subject, or only with a part of it ; that is, in 
other words, every proposition must really be either uni- 
versal or PARTICULAR. 

Hence every indefinite proposition is reducible either to 
the class universal or particular; and every singular' 
proposition must be considered as a universal one, because 
the predicate either agrees or disagrees with the whole sub- 
ject ; as, * that moimtain is high ;' 'John is not a good bo^. 

PRACTICAL EXERCISES. 

[In each of tbe following examples, the pupils should be required 
to point out the subject, copula, and preaicate; and also, to state 
whether the proposition is afflrmaiwe or negative^ universal or 
parUctdar, tnaefinite or singular. And in the case of an indefinite 
proporition, they should also state whether It is recdly univerwl or 
particular. 

All trees are vegetables. Hones are ouadrupeds. No human 
being is perfect. Some coins are made of silver. Food ii neceisazy 
to life. Virtue alone is happiness below. Not a drum was heard. 
Debt is the worst kind of poverty. Dublin is the capital of Ireland. 
Fools are wise in their own estimation. Stockings are made of 
cotton. To see the sun is pleasant. One yearns seeding is nine 
years* weedine. To deprive any one of his due is contrary to 
justice. Well oegun is half done. From Dover to Calais is eighteen 
miles. *> The moon is un. The storm is over. Bovs like to play. 
Seeing is believing. Tnrice is he armed that hath nis quarrel just. 
The good taste of the present age has not idlowed us to neelect the 
study of the English language. The man of piety and virtue 
secorea for himself the approbation, both of God and of his fellow- 
man. 

» That ia, a proposition whose subject ia a Hnffviar term or a proper 
name, as hi the examples given above, ( * tkol mowUakC and * John,*) 

>> That is, ike dUkmss from Dover to Calais is eighteen milea-^orit 
(pnt for the dManee) is eighteen miles, 4(c. See note p. 46. 
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GRAMMATICAL SENTENCES— LOGICxVL PROPOSITIONS. 

Generally speaking, a sentence in grammar, and the prin- 
cipal parts into which it is divided, correspond to a logical 
proposition and its divisions. In every simple sentence, 
however short, the three essential parts of a proposition 
will be found; and in every compound sentence, however 
long, all the parts or clauses of which it is composed will 
be found to range naturally under one of these three heads. 
For every sentence, as well as every proposition, is resolv- 
able into something of which we are speaking, and some- 
thing which we say about it. 

When the terms of a proposition consist of a single word 
each, it is obvious that simple propositions and simple sen- 
tences are identical ; as, * Man is mortal ; * To err is human; 
* Time flies' (=is flying). But when the terms of a propo- 
sition consist of several words or adjuncts, the graimna- 
tical subject or nominative, and the verb which refers to it, 
form only parts of the logical subject and predicate : for 
in a logical proposition, which implies reasoning, the idea 
expressed by all the words or adjuncts is regarded; but in 
a grammatical sentence there is always a si)ecial reference 
to the agreement and government of the principal words in 
it ; as the nominative^ tiie verhf and the object. 

In the following proposition, for example, both of the 
terms consist of several words or adjuncts, and conse- 
quently, its division into subject and predicate will not 
coincide with its divisions as a sentence : ** Men who are 
prudent avoid dangers which are obvious." Here we are 
speaking, not of men generalli/, but of men who are prudent, 
and consequently the whole of these words must be regarded 
as the logical subject; whereas the word men of itself con- 
stitutes the grammatical subject or nominative (to the verb 
avoid). And what do we say of men who are prudent? 
Not merely that they avoid dangers, but that they avoid 
dangers wliich are obvious. Hence the logical predicate com- 
prehends the whole of these words; whereas the two words 
avoid dangers form of themselves the grammatical predicate 
and object. 

Hence it appears that when the terms of a proposition 
are simple^ the logical and grammatical subjects and predi- 
cates are the same ; but when the terms are complex, the 
logical subject and predicate include the grammatical sub- 
ject and predicate with their adjuncts. It should a Iso be noted 
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that though the terms of a proposition may be complex, titc 
proposition itself may hesimple, as in the example just given ; 
for though there are several words used, there is but one 
thing spoken of, and one thing said of it. The same ex- 
ample also shows that a simple proposition may be a com- 
pound sentence ; for every sentence is compound* which con- 
sists of more than one finite verb. See pp. 119, 182. 

PRACTICAL EXERCISES. 

[The pupils should be required to point out the distinction between 
the logical and grammatical subjects and predicates in the follow- 
ing propositions or sentences.] 

A ereat book is a great evil. The first Roman emperor was 
killed in the senate house. Better is a dinner of herbs with love, 
than a stalled ox and hatred with it. A bird in the hand is worth 
two in the bush. lie that runs may read. Who steals my purse 
steals trash. The school of experience is the only school for fools. 
A very little attention will often prevent very great errors. The 
man who is faithfully attached to his religion may be relied on with 
confidence. Full many a gem of purest ray serene, the dark un- 
fathomed caves of ocean bear. To know that which before us 
lies in daily life, is the prime wisdom. 

Almost every object that attracts our notice has its brieht and its 
dark side. He who habituates himself to look at the dark side will 
sour his disposition, and consequently impair his happiness ; while 
he who constantly beholds it on the bright side, insensibly amelio- 
rates his temper, and in consequence of it, improves his own happi- 
ness and the nappiness of all around him. 

ANAL7SIS OF SENTENCES. 

The analysis of a sentence consists in resolving it into its 
constituent parts, and pointing out their several relations, 
connexions, and dependencies. 

In analysing a sentence grammatically vre should, in the 
Hrst place, resolve it into its principal or essential parts ; 
and then point out the adjuncts, if any, which belong to 
each part. The principal parts of a sentence are, the nomt- 
native, the verb^ and the object, that is, the word or phrase 
on which the verb is said to act when it is transitive. The 
nominative is found by asking the question Who or What 
with the verb ; as in the sentence, 'Alexander conquered 
Darius:' TTVfo conquered Darius ? Alexander. And the 
object is found by asking the question Whom or What ; as, 
in the same sentence : Whom did Alexander conquer ? 
Darius, Should there be any other wordi or clauses in a 

' 13 
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sentence, they will be found to range naturally as adjuncts 
under one of these three heads. For example, the nomi^ 
native and object (which are either nounSy or words or 
]ih rases equivalent to nouns)* may have adjectives qualify- 
ing them, and relative or explanatory clauses following 
them ; and the verb may have an adverb or adverbs modi- 
fying it, and also other words or phrases denoting circum- 
stances connected with it; as the time^ when the action 
which it signifies, was done ; the place" where it occurred ; 
the cause,^ motive, or purpose for doing itj the instni- 
ment* or means by which it was effected ; and the manner* 
or mode of accomplishing it. These are the principal 
adjuncts' by which sentences are enlarged; and as they 



* Words or phrases equivalent to nouns are — 1. Personal pronouns. 
2. Verbs In the inftnitive mood. 8. Partidpial or substantiye phrases. 
4. Glauses of sentences. For example, ' My hrcther cannot attend to- 
day.* ' £b will come to-morrow.' ' To rise early conduces to health.* 
* Reading /HikHous books is a misapplication of time.* * That he has 
always snoceeded does not prove that he always deserved to succeed.* 
In the preceding examples, the words or phrases printed in itaUe are, 
in each case, the stUtjeet of the sentence ; and in the examples which 
follow, the words similarly printed are the oib^. * I saw your InrOier 
yesterday.* * I saw him an hour i^o.' * Learn to do weK, and practise 
koto to tiiri««.* < I like Ueing in the oountry.' * That he has always suc- 
ceeded does not prove ^Mt he aUoays deserved to suooeed.' See note 4, 
under Rule I., p. 131. 

>> Adjuncts of Time answer to the questions, Whenf How Vmgf 
n<m oiflenf See the different classes of Ad'oer^, p. 94. 

* Adjuncts of Flaoe answer to the questions, Wheref WkUherf 
Whencef 

d Adjuncts of Cause or JfoHvs answor to the question Wh^f 

* Adjuncts of Manner or Instrument answer to the question BiMof 

t The principal adjuncts of the nominative or subject of a sentence 
are— 1. Adjectives, or words, phrases, or clauses equivalent to adjec- 
tives, as 'IVtMlentmen avoid dangers.' In this sentence 'prudent' is an 
Acyunct of the subject ; and if we substitute for it men of prudence, or 
men haeing prudence, or men who are prudent^ the meaning will be the 
same. 2. Nouns in apposition, as, 'Hector, the Trojan Jtero, was killed 
by Achilles.* 8. Nouns in the possessive case, as, ' The nightingale's 
song is full of melody.* Or the noun preceded by of, which is equiva- 
lent to a possessive, as ' The song of the nightingale i& full of melody.' 

And as the o&jeot in a sentence is either a noun, or a word, phrase 
or clause equivalent to a noun, its adjuncts are similar to those of fhQ 
•ul^eet or nominatlTe, at, * He employedfor tbepurpoM j»inMib«ii,« 
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are all obviously introduced by the speaker or writer for 
the purpose of extending, limiting, or modifying in some 
way, the meaning of the principal parts, it will be easy to 
point them out, ai^d to arrange them under their respective 
heads. 

This is the true basis, both of grammatical and logical 
analysis. In the former, all the words or clauses intro- 
duced as adjuncts are connected either with the nominative, 
the verbj or the object; and in the latter, every adjunct 
not belonging to the subject, is to be considered as forming 
ft part of the predicate. In illustration of what we have 
said, we shall enlarge, by the introduction of adjuncts, the 
simple sentence, *' Alexander conquered Darius ; " and then 
show how it may be analysed : 

Alexander the Gh'eat, the son of Philip, king of Macedon, in th^ 
330th year before the Christian era, with a small army, completely 
conquered Darius, the king of Persia, in his own dominions, though 
he was at the head of idmost innumerable forces. 

Now looking over this sentence we perceive that ' con- 
quered' is the verb, and by asking who conquered? we 
find that * Alexander ' is the nominative. We have then 
' Alexander conquered, ' and as the verb is transiHve, we 
ask whom or what did Alexander conquer? and the answer 
will be * Darius.' The word 'Darius' is therefore the 
object. Having thus found the three principal or funda- 
mental parts of the sentence, the adjuncts which belong to 
each part may be ascertained by asking questions such as 
the following : 

Whai Alexander? < Alexander the Great.* Who waa he? 
*• The ion of Philip, king of Macedon.* When did he conquer 
Darius ? * In the 330th year before the Christian era.* Did he con- 
quer him completely or only partially ? * Completely.' By whcU 
means did he conquer Darius ? Was it with a small or a large 
armv? *With a small army.* Who was Darius? * The king 
of f^ersia.* H'here did Alexander conquer Darius ? * In his own 
dominions.* Notwithstanding what did he conquer Dariu9? 
' Though he was at the head of almost innumerable forces.* 

or men cfprudmoe^ or men having pnidenoe, or men toho were prudent. 
' Achilles slew Hector, the Trc^n hero.' * I admire the lUghtinffaWs 
song, or the song qf the nightingdU.'' 

The adjuncts of the verb or predieate in a sentence are either ad« 
verbe, or phrases* or olaotM of aentenoes •qolTalwat to adTerbs, Am 
PH«tlMaadlA8, 
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And even without putting such questions formally, it 
will he easy, in most sentences, to point out the adjuncts, 
and to account for their introduction. In the sentence 
under consideration, it is ohvious that the nominative is 
followed hy three adjuncts, and the object by one, which 
explain or determine i)reci?ely the Alexander who is spoken 
about, and tlie Darius that is meant ; and it is equally ob- 
vious that all the other words and clauses in it, are adjuncts 
denoting circumstances connected with the verb; as the 
completeness of the action, the time when, and the place 
where it occurred, and the means or instrument by which 
it was effected. 

It is true that we often meet with sentences in which it 
is difficult to determine to which of the parts certain ad- 
juncts belong ; but in all such cases, the difficulty arises, 
either from a confusion of ideas in the mind of the writer, 
or from a want of care in the construction of the sentence. 
It should be obserred, however, that in constructing a sen- 
tence, we never think of the parts of which it is com- 
posed ; nor is it at all necessary. Illiterate persons, and 
even children, construct sentences — and often very correct 
sentences — without having any technical knowledge of a 
sentence, or of the parts into which it is divided. But in 
all such caseS) they Know what they are speaking about y and 
what they say of it ; and this is the true basis of the proper 
construction of sentences as well as of propositions. 

The sentence which we have just analysed was constructed 
by us in illustration of our views; but the observations 
which we have made regarding it are applicable to any sen- 
tence in the language. Take, for example, the following : — 

' Here rests his head upon the lap of earth, 
A youth to fortune and to fame unknown ; 

Fair Science frownM not on his humble birth, 
And Melancholy marked him for her own.* 

In the first sentence in this verse, the fundamental parts, 
or, in other words, the nominative, the verb^ and the object^ are, 
obviously, * A youth' * rests' and * head ;' and consequently 
all the other words and clauses in it must be adjuncts belong- 
ing to one or other of these three parts. On examining fur- 
ther, we shall find that there are five adjuncts in this sen- 
tence ; and that two of them belong to the nominative, two 
to the verby and one to the object. Should this not be at 
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once perceived by ^he pupils, such questions as the follow- 
ing will lead them to make the discovery. Of whom is the 
assertion really made ? Is it of • a,' that is, of any * y outli ?' 
No ; it is of ' A youth (icho was) unknown to fortune, and 
(who was unknown) to fame." Again, on what does he rest 
his head? 'Upon the lap of earth.' Where? * Here/ or 
in this place. Whose head ? ' His.' 

In the sentence in the third line, the nominative^ the verh^ 
and the object are * Science,' * frowned on,' and * birth ;' and 
the adjuncts are respectively, * Fair,' * not,' and * birth.' 

In the sentence in the fourth line, the nominative, the 
verb, and the object are, * Melancholy,' * marked,' and * him ;* 
and the phrase * for her own' (child or sow) is in apposition 
to »him.' 

In our opinion, this is the easiest and, as an intellectual 
exercise, it is certainly by far the most useful form of gram- 
matical analysis. Instead of puzzling and perplexing the 
3'oung scholar with diffic\ilt technicalities and metaphysical 
distinctions, it appeals at once to his reason and common 
sense ; and, in this way, it leads him to find out for himself 
the principal and subordinate parts of a sentence, and the 
meaning and drift of the whole. And what more is re- 
quired, except — should time permit, and the proficiency of 
the pupils justify it — a critical examination of the struc- 
ture of the sentence, and of the phraseology employed? 
And with tegard to the less advanced pupils, they should 
be frequently required, or rather invited, to vary the forms of 
expression, or to give the same meaning in other words ; and 
at the same time, they should be asked to state which form 
of expression, or which word they would prefer ; and to 
give their reasons for so doing. The importance of such an 
exercise is obvious. It will not only make young persons 
practically acquainted with the correct meaning of words, 
but it will also enable them to express themselves, on any 
occasion, with readiness and precision. 

The following form of analysis is partly logical and partly 
grammaiicah It consists in resolving or breaking up a sen- 
tence into the subject with its Enlargement, and the pre- 
dicate with its Completion and Extension. i3y the en- 
largement of the subject is meant the addition to it of any 
word, phrase or clause which extends, restricts, or in any 
way atfects its meaning. This we have already explained 
under the general name of adjuncts (page 154). When * 
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the predicate is a transitive verb, it requires, as ire know, 
some word or words to be added to it to complete the sense. 
This is what is meant by the completion of the predicate ; 
and the word or words which are added for the purpose are 
called, as in grammar, the object. And if in addition to the 
completion of the predicate, other words, phrases, or clauses 
are attached to it to extend or modify its meaning, they are 
called extensions of the predicate. Extensions of the pre- 
dicate, as qualifying a verbt must be either adverbs, or phrases 
or clauses equivalent to adverbs. See note, page 155. 

* Thrice is he armed who hath his quarrel just, 
And he but naked, though locked up in steel, 
Whose conscience with injustice is corrupted.* 

In the first sentence in the preceding example * he* is the 
subject, and * who hath his quarrel just' is an enlargement 
of it; *is armed* is the predicate, and Hhrice' Tthat ia, 
triply, or in a threefold manner) is an extension or it. In 
the second sentence * he' is the subject, and * whose con- 
science with injustice is corrupted' is an enlargement of it ; 
* is naked* is the predicate, and ' but' and ' though looked up 
in steel' are extensions of it. 

We do not see the advantage of this form of analysis — 
and certainly there is no necessity for it — for the simple 
form which we have just described will befoimd applicable 
to every sentence in the language. Besides* we find that 
the highest authorities on the subject of Grammatical 
Analysis take difierent views of the New System. The fol- 
lowing is from the Preface of Mr. Masonis* Grammar. 

"Becker^ divides words into words that express notions and words 
that express the relations of notions to each other. Notions he sub- 
divides into notions of things that exist (expressed by suhstantivas), 
and notions of the actions or activities of ihe latter (expressed by 
adjectives and verbs). This distribution I have disregarded, because 
so much of it as is true is too vague to be of any use ; and because the 
idea, that in the words a red rose, Rkd expresses an activity or action 
of the reset is & metaphysical subtlety, questionable in itself and auite 
unintelligible to a youns^ learner. A fortiori, I have passed by 
Becker^s intricate analysis of the various relations of these activities 

* Mr. Mason is Fellow of University College, London ; and Mr. 
Morell, of whom he speaks, is by fur the ablest advocate of tfaa *<Ilew 
System of Grammatieal Analysis. " 

b Becker, in his Oennaa Onmmar, upon wkkfa th« << Ksw Siftttia 
of qfMBmati<>»l AJOMSpAsr is Used. 
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to Bome existing tbing, or to the speaker. If I might be so bold, I 
should pronounce the greater portion of it to be little better than 
rubbish. 

*' Becker distinguishes three relations in which words stand to 
each other: — I, the Predicative;* 2, the Attributive; 3, the Objec- 
tive. About the first two of these there is no difficulty. In place 
of the third I have substituted two separate relations : the Objective 
Relation and theAdverbialRelation. In Becker^s system the term 
object is applied not only to what is commonly understood as the ob- 
ject' of a verb, but also to the circum^nces of time, place, manner, 
and causality which are connected witif theraction. The first sort of 
object he calls the object that completes the predicate, the second 
sort tke object that extends the predicate. There are several difiB- 
culties involved in this. It is a most arbitrary and unnatural use 
of the grammatical term of^ect to say that the place^ the manner, 
nay, even the catLse of an action^ is an olfjectoi the action. Again, 
the distinction drawn between completing the predicate and ex- 
tending it will not bear examination. In such sentences as ' He 
strikes the ball,* ' He runs across the meadow,* the verb strikes ex- 
presses the action referred to at least as completely as the verb runs ; 
and the phrase * Oioross ike meadow^ quite as much completes the no- 
tion in the latter case as the word ball does in the former.^ It is, 
therefore, better to keep the term dbjeci ioi that which is commonly 
understood by it in grammar, namely, the word that stands for that 
upon which tiie action denoted by a transitive verb is exerted, and 
to treat the adverbial relation (or what Becker calls the eatending 
(^jjeet) as something altogether distinct. Becker's arrangement 
becomes perfectly absurd when we apply it to the case of an adverb 
qualifying an adverb. In ' He writes very well,* very certainly 
stands in some relation to weU ; and as that is neither tne predica- 
tive nor the attributive, it must be the objective— -the same relation 
as that in which bail stands to strikes in the sentence given above ! 

* The Predicative relation is that in which the predicate of a sen- 
tence stands to its subject. When we speak of any thing, and con. 
nect with It the idea of some attribute that it possesses, or some cir- 
cumstance respecting it, assuming the connexion, but not asserting it, 
the word or phrase by means of which the attribute is indicated is 
said to stand in the Attributive relation to the word which denotes the 
thing spoken o£ Thus, in ' Wise men sometimes act foolishly,* the 
adjective wise stands in the attributive relation to the noun men. The 
attribute which it denotes is assumed to belong to the men, but it is 
not asserted of them. If we say ' The men are wise,* there wise is iu 
the predicative relation to men. 

b Becker himself shows this in »pas8«{pe which contradicts Us own 
^lM0lflofttlon« 
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Mr. Morell (Anali/sis, § vi.) overtly classes adverbs among the 
words that siguify action. I confess I do not understand the kind 
of action which is denoted bywords like peslerdai/^ nou\ here, &c. ; 
and I am quits sure that if a young learner thought he understood 
it, the notion which he would have in his mind would be something 
very wide of the truth. 

" It would puzzle any one to deduce from Becker^s work a distinct 
and accurate definition of the predicate of a sentence. The style iu 
which the matter is dealt with may be judged of by the fact, that he 
cLisses the verb he and tha auxiliary verbs with pronouns, numerals, 
prepositions, and adverbs, under one head as relational words. Mr. 
MoreH's account of the matter {Analym^ § vi.) is far superior in 
accuracy and clearness. In § 347 of the present work I have sug- 
gested a still further simplification.'* 

Mr. Goold Brown, after describing in his voluminous, 
English Grammar* Five Methods of Grammatical Analysis, ' 
makes the following observations (page 454) : — 

" Greene's^ Analysis is the most exp&nded form of the Third 
Method above. Its nucleus^ or germinating kernel is the old parti- 
tion of sufijed and predicate ^ derived from the art of logic. Its chief 
principles may be briefly stated thus : Sentences, which are Simple, 
or Complex, or Compound, are made up of words^ pfirases, and 
clauses — three grand classes of elements, called the Jirst^ the second, 
and the tliird class. From these, each sentence mu^t have two ele- 
ments, the Subject, or Substantive element, and the Predicate, or 
Predicative element, which are principal ; and a sentence may have 
five, the subordinates being the Adjective element, the Objective 
element, and the Adverbial element. The five elements have 
sundry modifications and subdivisions. Each of the five may, like 
a sentence, be simple, or complex, or compound ; and each may be 
any of the three grand classes. The development of this scheme 
forms a volume not small. The system is plausible,- ingenious 
methodical, mostly true, and Eomewhat elaborate ; but it is neither 
very useful nor very accurate. It seems too much like a great tree, 
beautiful, symmetrical, full of leaves, but raised or doi^ired only for 
fruit, yet bearing little, and some of that little not of good quality, 




■ An American bouk. called " The Grammarof English Grammars." 
It contains 1,028 octavo pages of closely printed matter. 

^ S. S. Greene, a public teacher in Boston, who, in ansiver to a sup. 
posed "demand for a more philosophical plan of teaching the Enyliib 
language/' undertook to lupply it, 
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COMPOUND AND COMPLEX SENTENCES. 

The old division of sentences into Simple and Compound 
we have already given (pnge 1 19). We shall now explain 
briefly some new divisions which have been recently intro- 
duced into our school grammars*. A distinction is now 
made between Compound and Complex sentences^. A sen- 
tence is called Compound when the two or more clauses of 
wliich it consists are co-ordinate with each other. That is» 
when they do not modify or depend upon each other for 
their meaning, but are, in fact, independent assertions 
connected by conjunctions expressed or understood. In 
the sentence, * Birds fly, fislies swim, and reptiles creep,' 
tlie clauses are obviously independent of each other for 
their meaning. This is therefore a Compound sentence; 
and the clauses of which it consists are called Co-ordinate 
seritences, because they can be separated into distinct and 
independent sentences or assertions; as: — 1. Birds are 
flying animals. 2. Fishes are swimming animals. 3. Hep- 
tiles are creeping animals. 

But when the clauses of a sentence modify or depend 
upon each other for their meaning the sentence is called 
Complex. In such sentences, one of the clauses is called 
the Principal sentence, and the other or others Subordi- 
nate. The clause wliich contains the main or principal 
subject and predicate is called the Principal sentence.'' 

Subordinate clauses or sentences are of three kinds : 
1. Substantive sentences. 2. Adjective sentences. 3. Ad- 
verb sentences. The substantive clause or sentence is so 

* This distinction has been objected to on the grouiids'that, as all sen- 
tences are either Simple or Compound, there can be no third divisi(«i 
in this respect. And it is also argued that the Complex sentences 
spoken of here should be classed as Simple, because they contain, in 
reality, but one nominative or subject, and one verb or assertion, re- 
garding it. For example, ' That you have wronged me doth appear 
in this' can be changed, without changing the meaning, into, ' Your 
wrong to me doth appear in this.' The fact is, such sentences arc, in 
a ^afnmatical point of view. Compound; but logically spenking, they 
are /Simple. This distinction is fully explained, page 152. 

t> A Compound sentence may, however, contain one or more Com- 
plex sentences. 

o It should be borne in mind that each clause in a sentence con. 
tains its own subject and predicate ; and can therefore be parsed or 
analysed separately. 
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called, because it is equivalent to a substantive in meaning, 
and as such, it may be either the nominatiye or object in 
a sentence. When it is the former, the sentence is called 
a Subject sentence; and when it is the latter, the sentence 
is called an Object sentence. Of the following sentences, 
the first is a Subject, and the second, an Object sentence : 

* That jou have wronged me doth appear in this : ' ' 1 loiow 
by this that you have wronged me. 

An Adjective clause or sentence is so called, because it 
is equivalent to an adjective in meaning ; and as such, it 
may refer, either to the subject or object of the Principal 
sentence. It is in fact, another name for a relative clause, 
which, as we know, refers to its antecedent like an adjec- 
tive. In the foUowing sentence, for example, the clause 
'who Is diligent,' is equivalent to the adjective diligent; 
and in the next, < who is attentive,' might be changed into 
attentive, *The student who is diligent [or the diligent 
student] will be sure to succeed.' ' It is a pleasure to teach 
pupils who are attentive [or attentive pupils].* 

In relative clauses, the relative is, as we know, frequently 
omitted. (See p. 122.) In the following sentence, ' ichich ' 
is obviously omitted as unnecessary. He then visited Dub- 
lin [which is] the capital of Ireland. And in the sentence, 

* Alexander conquered Darius,* &c., the adjuncts which re- 
fer to the nominative and object are really relative clauses, 
for in each case who is understood. 

The Adverbial clause or sentence is so called, because it 
10 equivalent to an adverb in meaning; and as such, it re- 
fers to the predicate of the Principal sentence. In the fol- 
lowing sentences tlie adverbial clauses are in italic, 

* You will find the 

light read it,' 

lend yoa the 

I not nappy/ 

In the preceding, and similar sentences, the subordinate 
clauses are adverbial in their nature, because they relate 
to the time, place, cause, manner, &c., of the action. 

CONTRACTED SENTENCES. 

When in compound sentences, the subject, or predicate, 
or object of one or more of the clauses is the same, it is 
unnecessary to repeat it in each case. Such sentences are 
called Contracted sentences. A contracted sentence may 
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have, ]. Two or more subjects, and one verb or predicate. 
2. Two or more predicates, and one subject.* S. Two or 
more objects, and one predicate. Examples of each will be 
found in tl^e following sentencea: 

Europe, Asia, and North America are in north latitude. John 
and James prepare their lessons at home. Asia is in north lati- 
tude and east longitude. John loves and obeys his parents. John 
loves his brothers, sisters, and school-fellows. 

By keeping in mind the foregoing brief explanations, 
we shall be able to point out the principal parts and ad- 
juncts in simple sentences; and also, to distinguish between 
principal, co-ordinate, and subordinate clauses in compound 
sentences; and this will be quite sufficient for all practical 
purposes.^ In analysing sentences, the great object is to 
point out the connexion and meaning of the several parts ; 
and when this is done, the object is fully attained. And 
in fact, it is only in this general way, that the analysis 
of> sentences is either useful or practicable. In putting sen- 
tences together, we do not, as we observed before, proceed 
technically or by rule, and therefore we cannot expect to be 
able to make every sentence that we meet with the subject 
of an exact analysis. We might, it is true, select sentences 
in abundance which could be shown to be in exact accord- 
ance with almost any form of analysis; but no form of 
analysis, however perfect it may appear, is worthy of adop* 
tion, unless it applies to all sentences ; and such a form, it 
is almost unnecessary to observe, must be very simple and 
yery general. . Such is the form we have just described ; and 
as it applies generally to every sentence, it is unnecessary 
to select examples. This the learner can do for himself; 
and to put it to the proof, let him analyse in this way 
eome whole piece from beginning to end, such as * Gray's 
Elegy,* or Collins' Ode on the Passions.* 

* It should be noted that a sentence is not necessarily compound 
because it contains two subjects or two objects, connected by the con- 
junction and. For example, * Two and three make five/ cannot be 
resolved into two sentences ; nor ' He left his house to bis wife and 
daughter.* In such cases, the two subjects or two objects form a 
compound subject or ot>)eot. 

^ The pupils should also be required to analyse sentences in writ. 
lag, that is, to throw the principal parts and their respective adjuncts 
Into tabular forms, analogous to the plan suggested in page 18 for 
•' Parsing iu Writing." 
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IDIOMS AND DIFFICULT PHRASES. 



It is — It was. 

The neuter pronoun It is often used at the beginning of 
a sentence to introduce the subject or nominative. In such 
cases. It has an emphatic effect ; for, by introducing the sub- 
ject, it bespeaks, as it were, attention to it. * It was John 
who broke the window' is much stronger than the simple 
assertion, *John broke the window;' in fact, it implies 
that it was John, and not any other person, who broke the 
window. 

In such cases, It represents any word or words that can 
be the subject of a sentence; and hence'^it is applicable to 
each of the three persons in both numbers ; as, * It is I who 
am to blame.' ♦ It was they who did it.' 



V TJiere is — There are — There was, <jtc. 

Like the pronoun It, the adverb There is often used at the 
beginning of a sentence, to introduce the subject or nomi- 
native. Like It, too, in a similar position, There has an 
emphatic effect, but in a much less degree. Though it is 
commonly used in connexion with the verb to he, yet there 
are many other verbs before which it can be used in the 
same way. In such cases. There is idiomatic, and it may 
be called an Introductory adverb. The following are ex» 
amples : — 

There is a tide in the affairs of men. There was much water 
tlierc. There were twenty persons present. TJiere wiU be a day 
of reckoning. There came a voice from heaven, Tliere lives and 
u'tr/is a soul in all things. There needs no argument to prove it. 
There wanted not persons to stand up. There ran a report. 



/ had rather* 

This phrase has been used by some of our best writen 
in the sense of Td or / would ; as : 

* / had rather be a dog and bay the moon than such a Roman. 

* / had much rather be the slave myself, 
And wear the bonds, than £uten them on him.* 

This ptiraseology is obviously incorrect, and should not 
be imitated. Td is a colloquial contraction for / had^ as 
^OT Iwovld; and hence the mistake arose. 
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The Miss Thomsons — or, The Misses Thomson. 

The first form of expression, The Miss Thomsons, is much 
to be preferred, and is, in fact, established by general 
usage. Analogy too is in favour of it, for when two or more 
substantives form together one complex name, the posses- 
sive case singular, and the nominative plural are formed by 
adding s to tlie last word ; as, * Beaumont and Fletcher's 
Plays;' * The two Miss Thomsons.* Besides the second form, 
' The Misses Thomson/ savours of afiectation, and should 
tlierefore be avoided. 



The three first — or, The first three. 

Some critics object to the first form of expression, be- 
cause, as tliey observe, there cannot be three first. There 
can only be one first. The expression is liowever suffi- 
ciently accurate, and usage is decidedly in favour of it. But 
if things are spoken of with reference to their divisions 
into threes, fours, ^c«, the second form should be employed. 



The house is building — or. The house is being built. 

The latter is a cockney or affected form of expression, 
for which no respectable authority can be quoted.* It 
should, therefore, be discountenanced. 

In such phrases as *the house is building,' * the work is 
printing,' * buildiniji* smd Sprinting' are generally regarded 
as present participles used passively ; but they are really 
participial nouns or gerunds, governed by a preposition 
understood; as, a building, a printing, that is, at or in 



* Every language has its idioms, which pedants only would attempt 
to change. For some time past, ' The bridge is beiaig buiUt' * The tuu- 
nel is being excavated,* and other expressions of a like kind, liavo 
pained the eye and stunned the ear. Instead of ' The stone is fulling, 
and • the man is dying,* we shall next be taught to say, • The stone is 
being fallen,* and ' The man is being dead."* This incongruous conjunc- 
tion of a present with a perfect participle, as if for the purpose of 
producinga conftision of tenses, is an absurdity of very modern origin, 
and has scarcely yet appeared in any respectable composition. John. 
Ron writes to Boswell, *My lives are reprinting ;"* Uolingbroke says, 
' The nation had cried out loudly against the crime while it was com. 
mUting;'* and Milton has,' While the Temple of the Lord mat building.* 
m^BootJCi Chramnwr, 
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process of building. This form of expression, though 
genuine English, has fallen of late years into disuse. The 
following are examples : * While the ark was a preparing.' 
* While the flesh was in seething.* < Forty and six years 
was this temple in building.* 

* He wag the wretched^st thing, when he was young, 
So Ipng a grmoing* — Shak. Rich. III. 

* The third day comes a frost, a killing frost, 
And when he thinks, good, easy man, full*Burel^ 
His greatness is a ripening , nips his shoot/ — Hen. VIII. 

'There is some ill a brewing towards my rest. 
For I did dream of money bags to-night/ — Mereh. Venice. 

* He that goes a borrowing^ goes a torrowifig.'' — Old Prover b , 

*A begging,' *a hunting,' < a fishing,' <a wooing,' are 
similar forms. 

[Since the publication Of the preceding obseryations, a 
correspondent of high authority in such matters (L. D.*) has 
conyinoed me that the latter form of expression, *The house 
is being built ^ ** is gaining a position in the language ; and 
that such forms of expression are in many cases necessary 
to prevent ambiguity or circumlocution." I regret, for the 
sake of my readers, that I do not feel myself at liberty to 
print the observations I have been favoured with from the 
quarter referred to, both on this and other difficult point* 
of grammar.] 

It came to pass. 
The word *pa8s* in this phrase is obviously a verb in 
the infinitive mood. Dr. Johnson, however, thinks that it 
may be a noun with the article understood ; and that It 
may be explained in this way : * It came to («Ae)pa8S (that).' 
The primary meaning of * to pdss * is to step ; and hence it 
came to signify, to move progressively ; to arrive or come 
to ; to happen. * It came to pass,' that is, the event or 
thing referred to came or happened in l^e order of time. 



» As the late Lord Yiscount Downe has referred to this oorres. 

pondence in his excellent English Grammar — which, alas ! he jnsS 

lived to finish— I may now state that by "L. J>." is meant Lard 

D&ume. Up to his lamented death, Loid Downe was engaged in ttM 

'^ task of educating his own ehildrem 
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To do nothing but. 

When a verb in the infinitive mood follows this phrase, 
the siffn to is suppressed ; as, * He does nothing but com- 
plain; that is, * He does nothing but <o complain — or except 
complaining.* ' Those who do nothing but cbinkf and dance, 
and sing in the summer, must expect to starve in the winter.' 
See p. 60, Nos. 6 and 7. 

A wall ten feet high, and two feet thick. 

When dimension, number, or time, is specified, the 
adjective is placed last ; as, < A wall ten feet high ;* *A 
child six vears old ; *An army 20,000 strong,* In such 

phrases, the construction is, <A wall high hu ten feet' or, 

as it is_said colloquially, *A wall o/ ten feet nigh;' *A child 
q/'six years old ;' *An army o/' 20,000 strong.' 



The arguments were as follow — or, as follows. 

The first form is more in accordance with analogy and 
even with authority.* Those who regard ' a« ' in such a 
position as a relative,^ explain the phrase in this way : 
* The arguments were (those^ as \=which'] follow ;' * Tlie 
argument was (that) as [=u;Au;A] follows.' But we would 
prefer to explam it in this way : * The arguments were 
(such) as (those which) follow' — or, (the same\ as (those 
which) follow : ' The argument was (such) as (tJuit which) 
follows' — or, (the same) as (that which) follows. See p. 49. 

Some authorities^ regard the verb as follows as imper* 
sonal with i^ understocKl as its nominative. Thus, *The 
arguments were as (it) fbllows.' 



It is worth a guinea. 

In such oases ' worth* is put for worthy of, ot the worth of,* 
the meaning being, that it is deserving o/— or the value of. 

» ' The moat eminent of the kennel are Uood-hoandB, which lead the 
▼an, and are asfoUow.* * The words were at /oOow* — JSteOe, ( TatUr, ) 
' The words are eu/oOau^—Additon. (Spectator.) 

^ Among whom are Home Tooke and Dr. Crombie. 

e Among whom are Dr. Campbell (the author of the Philosopher of 
Khetorlo) and Lindley Murray. 
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If you please. 

In thi» colloquial expression, you seems to be the nomi- 
n-itive to please, but it is really the objective after it ; the 
ellipsis beinsf * If t7 sAomW please you.' And in such sen- 
tences as, * He can go if he pleasey*t\\Q meaning evidently is 
if it should please himself; and hence the correct form would 
be, * He can go if it should please him.' 

With^And. 

The preposition with is sometimes used for the conjunc- 
tion and ; as in the following sentences : 

* The captain with his men were taken prisoners.* * The side A, 
wUh the sides B and C, compose the triangle/ ' The king^, with the 
lords and commons, constitute an excellent form of government.* 

* His purse, with its contents, were abstracted from his pocket. * 

* Prosperity with humility rencfer their possessor truly amiable.* 

In each of these sentences, the sense obviously requires 
the verb to be in the plural form ; but this — ^unless the 
preposition with can be regarded as a conjunction— involves 
a violation of the first rule of Syntax. Some authorities, 
among whom is Lindley Murray, contend that the verb in 
such cases should be singular ; as, * The side A, with the 
sides B and C, composes the triangle.* This is good gram- 
mar, it is true, but very bad sense — or rather no sense at 
all — for a triangle is not composed of one side but of three. 
If such constructions were avoided — and they ought to be 
avoided — no such difficulties could occur. 



(( 



Directly he heard it^ ffc. 

There is a mistake very prevalent in common parlance 
at present, which may here be noticed ; namely, the making 
the adverbs of time, directly and immediate /y, do duty as 
conjunctions. It has been seen by quotations from g)od 
writers, that immediately cannot take its place at the begin- 
ning of a sentence, unless it stand absolutely, and be fol- 
lowed by a preposition, as immediately upon, immedialeftf 
after ; and without some such arrangement it cannot take 
its place before the nominative; yet we commonly hear 
and even read such phrases, as immediately he heard it^ 
he departed ; directly he arrived, the horses were brought. 
In all such cases it stands in the room of the conjunctioa 
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when or the phrase a/t soon asy and is particuhirly offensive 
to an ear trained to anything like grammatical acciiracy." — 
Pickering's Small Books on Great Subjects, {Gram., p. 1 10.) 

Some authorities regard sentences such as the folloM^ing 
as grammatically correct :» 

* The very Tiead a.nd front of my offending 
Hath this extent, no more/ 

* Wherein doth sit the dicad and fear of kings.* 

In such cases, they argue, that as the two nouns are 
different names for one and the same thing, the Tcrb 
referring to them should be singular. 



In such sentences as the following, it has been doubted 
whether the verb should be in the singular or plural number. 

'Every clergyman, and every physician is by education a gen- 
tleman." 

Dr. Crombie says, * There seems to be more ease, as 
well as more precision, in this than in the other mode of 
expression.' It is unquestionably, however, mgre agreeable 
to analogy to eay, * are gentlemen.' 



When tliere are two antecedents of different persons, the 
sense intended to be conveyed must determine with wluch 



A <* Tt was customary with the writers of antiquity, when the sub- 
stantives were nearly synoci}inous, to employ a verb singular, as,- 'i/ett«, 
ratio, et oonsQium in senibus at* (understanding, reason, and prudence, 
it in old men). In imitation of these, some English authors have, in 
similar instances, employed a verb singular. I concur, however, with 
L. Iturray in disapproving tliis phraseology. For either the terms 
are synonymous, or they are not. If their equivalence be admitted, 
all but one are redundant, and tliere is only one subject of discourse ; 
only one term should therefore be retained, and a verb singular be 
joined with it. If they be not equivalent, there are as many distinct 
ideas as there are terms, and plurality of subjects require a plural verb. 

** This observation, however, requires some limitation. It ocon. 
sionally happens that one subject is represented by two names, neither 
of which singly would express it with sufficient strength. In such 
cases, the two names may take a verb singular ; and if the noun sin. 
gular should be in Juxta-posltion with the verb, the singular number 
•hottld be used ; as ' Why U dust and ashes proud t ' "— X>r. Cr<mbU» 

K 
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of them the relatire is to agree. Such constmctions 
therefore as the foUowing, are by no means optional : — 

' I am tka man who commands you'* — or, * I am the man f^o 
command you/ 

In the first sentence, 'I'is tYie subject, and 'the man 
who commands' the predicate; and the sense intended to 
he conyejed is, * I am your commander.' In the second 
sentence, * I who command ' is the subject, and *the man' is 
the predicate^ an4 the meaning is, 'I your commander am 
the man.* 

Adjectives used Adverbially, 

In the following and similar sentences it may be doubted 
whether the words sick, good, hard, §fc., should be claa^ 

as ADJECTIVfJS or ADVERBS.* 

* I feel «cA;,' * it tastes goody ' it feels luirdy * it smells »weet^ * it 

* ** When it is intended to predicate somettiing of the sut^ject, beside 
the attribute of the verb, the adjectiye s|iould be employed ; but when 
it is intended to express merely some modification of the attribute of 
the verbt we should then use the adverb. T|ie difference may ^ illns. 
trated by the following examples : — When Gustavus says to his troops, 
< Tour limbs tread rigorous and your breasts beat high/ he predicates 
with the act of treading their physical strength ; but had he said, 
* Tour limbs tread vigorously/ it would merely modify their treading, 
and express an act, not a constitutional habit. The same distinction 
may be made between saying with Amoldus in the same play, ' The 
tear roUs graoefol down his Tisage/ and ' the tear rolls graoefblly/ 
The ibrmer predicates grace of the tear itself the latter merely of its 
rolUng. When we say, * he looks sly,' we mean that he has ihe loofc 
or the Appearance of being a sly man ; when it is said, * He looks 
slyly/ we signify that he assumes a sly look. When we say, ' It tastes 
good,' we afl&rm that the subject is of a good quality, whethei^the 
taste be pleasant or unpleasant ; if we say, ' It tastes well,' we 
affirm the taste of It to be pleasant/' — Dr. OomMe. 

On this idiiomoMo use of the adjeotivb, Webster lays down the 
following rule : — " Adjectives are used to modify the action of verbs, 
and to express the quality of things in connexion jrith the action by 
which they are produced. For example, in the sentence, ' Open thy 
hand lokis,' we observe that toids, the attribute of hand, has a con. 
nexion vrith the word opm; tot it is not open thy wide Jkcmd, but the 
attribute is supposed to be the ^eot of the act of opening. Nor can 
the modifier toidsly be used ; for it U not simply the mofifMr of the 
aot which is intended, but the ^est." 
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boils Mi/%, * it is pronounced shofiJ' ' The West Indian fleet arrived 
sc^e/ * The grass is cut dose, abd the gtayel is rolled smooth,* * The 
Judge held the scales of justice even."* * Our provisions ran shorV 

In all such cases the adjective form is correctly used, 
because the reference is to the nominative or subject of the 
sentence, and not to the verb. When the manner of the 
verb is to be indicated, the adverbial form should be used. 
For example, in the sentence, *She always dresses neat,' 
*lieat' should be neatly; while in *She always appears 
neat,* the adjective form is properly used, because it refers 
to the subject or nominative. See Rule XIII., p. 126. 

Adjectives modifying each other shoiild be corisidered as 
forming oiie compound adjective ; as * a red hot pokier ;* * a 
dark yellow colour ;' * a narrow necked bottle.* It is obvious 
that thete is but one idea expressed. *A red hot poker ' does 
not mean a red and a hot poker. 



Words difficult to he classed. 

As.* — When as has a strictly connective meaning in a 
sentence it is a conjunction ; as, *As the rain has ceased, 
I will take a walk.' But when it modifies the words or 
phrases which it connects, it is an adverb. In some cases 
It seems to be equivalent to a relative ; but this is io 
consequence of an ellipsis. See page 49. 

Above,below, before, after, aii'l several other words 
of the same class, are often used adverriallt, and classed 
accordingly ; but if the words which are understood after 
them be supplied, it will be seen that tliey are, even in such 
cases, PREPOSITIONS. For example, in the sentence, *Go 
you before and 1 will go after,* * before* and * after * are 
used adverbially ; but if we supply the words that are 
understood, their prepositional character will appear ; as, 
* Go you before me, and I will go after you.* 

Both 3oth is, strictly speaking, an adjective pro- 
noun ; but when it is followed by and, as in the following ex- 
ample, it is called a coNJUNCf ion : * I both sent and wrote.' 

» In some cases it is not easy to decide whether as diould be classed 
as a eonjvmcHon or as an adverb ; nor is it of any great importance. 
Dr. Johnson classes it as a o(mgi*Mni(^Aon in all cases ; and Webster as 
an o4n€Tb, See the observationj under Anvxaas, ookjumotions, and 
pacroBiTioNS, in the preceding part of this work, (page 98, 4ec.) 
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B(JT.« — When but means except, and gorems an object! re 
case it is a preposition. When it is eqoiralent to onfy, 
merely, or no more than, it is an adverb. In all other 
cases it is a conjunction. 

For — When for is equivalent to because, it is a con- 
junction. In all other cases it is a preposition. 

Either, Neither These words are really adjective 

pronouns; as, *Take either of them you like.* *I will 
take neither of them.' They are, however, often used and 
classed as conjunctions ; as, * It is either summer or 
winter.' * It is neither summer nor winter. It is spring.' 
In such cases, that is, when they are used as conjunctions, 
OR corresponds to either, and nor to neither. 

However.^ — This word is generally classed as an ad- 
vEftB ; but it ha.3 sometimes a strictly connective meaning, 
and is, consequently, in such cases, to be regarded as a 
conjunction. 

Much , more, most. — These words are, strictly speaking, 
adjectives ; but when they are employed to modify verbs, 
adjectives, or adverbs, they are called adverbs ; as in the 
following examples : 

* I like yours mtichj I like his more ; but I like John^s most.* 
* John is more diligent than James. In fact, he is the most diligent 
boy in the school/ * He reads more correctly than you. lu &ict, 
he reada most correctly.' 

Much, more, and most, are also used as nouns, but if we 
supply the words that are understood, it will be seen that 
they are adjectives.^ For example : 

* Much of it ' is equivalent to a large or great part of it ; * more 
of it,* to a larger part of it ; aud * most of it,' to the largest part of 
it. And the sentence, *' Where mtich is given, much is required," 

* ihtC strictly means he ovX, and except means talce out. In fact, as 
Home Tooke has shown, the words now classed as conjunctions, were 
originally verbs in the imperative mood. In Scotland, the word hni 
is still used in its primitive sense. The but of a house, for example, 
means the be out or ou/ter apartment ; as the ben means the be ia or 
iwMT one. 

^ However. This word is classed as an adverb by Dr. Johnson and 
Webster. See the note upon *A8.* 

c These words m:ty bo similarly explained when they are used as 
adMrbt. Thus, * Ho loved him viiOr€-—Mry moai ' may be resolved into, 
' lie loved him in a greater — or, in the greatest degree,* 
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may be reaolYed in this ^y. ' Where much advantage or grace has 
been given, fUMch gratitude is required or expected/ 

No. — No is an adjective when it refers to a noun ; as 
* no money, ' * no friends.' When it refers to a verby or, in 
other words, when it has the force of nott it is an ADVEan ; 
as, * Were you there ?* * No.* (That is, I was not there.) 

Only. — ^When only qiialifies or refers to a noun it is an 
ADJECTiYE ; as, * an only son,* *the only reason.' When it 
modifies a verb, it is an adverb ; as, * He was not killed ; 
he was only wounded.' 

Save. — Save is properly a verb in the imperative mood ; 
but it is often used as a pREt>osiTioN ; as, * God save all 
here, save this wicked wretch.' See the note on But. 

Since When since has a strictly connective meaning in 

a sentence, ii ia a conjunction ; as, *Since we part, let us 
part in peace.' When it governs an objective case it is a 
preposition ; as, * Since that time 1 have seen him but 
once.' In all other cases it is an adverb; as, *A short 
time since.* (That is, ago.) 

That. — ^This word, according to its meaning in a sen- 
tence, may be a demonstrative proiloUn, a relative 
pronoun, or a conjunction. See page 48. 

Then TVien is a conjunction when it is used in the 

teilse of therefore ; as, * I am then to concludiB that you are 
determined to do it.' In all other cases it is an advjbrb. 

Therefore. — ^When therefore follows such words ad and, 
it, since, and conveys only the sense of for that reason, it is 
an ADVERB ; but when it gives that sense and also connects, 
it is a conjunction ; as, * He is good, therefore (conj.) he 
is happy.' * He is good, and therefore (adv.^ he is happy.' 

What with What followed by with m the sense of 

partly maybe classed as an adverb; as, * What with the 
roquelaure, and what with the weather, it will be enough 
to give your honour your death.' 

I'll tell you what. — In the colloquial phrase *ril 
tell you to Aa^,' the ellipsis is the thing which i shall tell you 
is so and so. * I tell you what. Corporal, I could tear her ;' 
thitt is, *I could tear her,' this is what (or the thing which) 
I tell you. 

Yet Yet is a conjunction when it corresponds to 

though; as, '* Thouqh he wad rich, ^ei[ for our sakes he 
became poor.'' In ali other cases it is an adverb. 
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ON THE CHOICE OF PREPOSITIOKS. 

Certain words and phrases in English require particular 
or appropriate rBEPOsiTioNS after them ; as : 



Abhorrence of 
Abide t»* 
Abound in 
Absent /rom 
Accede to 
Accept cf^ 
Access U> 
Accommodate io^ 
Accompanied hy^ 
Accord with, to* 
Accuse c/f 
Acquiesce in 
Adapted to 
Adept tn, at 
Adequate /o 



Adhere to 
Adjourned a^ 
Admonish c/** 
Advantage of^ 
Aflfection for 
Affinity between, to 
Agree with, to, ttponi 
Agreeable to 
Alieuate/roj» 
Alliauce icith 
Amazed at 
Ambitious nf 
Approve cf 
Ascendant over 
Attend to, ttpon^ 



Averse to 

Avert from 

Bear with 

Beg o/ 

Bestow upon 

Blame/or 

Bhisb at 

Boast of 

Call on, upon, at, for 

Capable q/ 

Care for 

Catch at 

Coincide with 

Compare with, to 

Compatible with 



* Abide, In is tlie usual preposition after abide, but others may be 
used ; as ' to abide in the land' — at a place — with a person — by an opinion. 
To abide in a transitive sense, or without a preposition, means to bear 
or endure ; as, ' I cannot abide his impertinence/ 

^Aceept. A», • 'Peradventure he will accept (/me. " — 6en.xxxii.20. It 
is now however usually without the preposition ; &8,*Iaooept tlie offer.' 

<> 'Accommodate to* means to fit or adapt to; as, ' We ot^ht to 
accommodate ourselves to our circumstances.' * Accommodate with* 
means to supply or furnish with ; as, ' to accommodate a person with 
apartments.' 

<i 'Accompanied by' his friends: * accompanied triA ' the following 
conditions (that is, in connexion xnth). 

* 'Accord to,' means to concede to ; to * accord iritt,' to agree with. 
Without a preposition, accord means to adjust, or make to agree. 

f 'Accused of a crime : 'accused by* any one. 

8 'A Jjoumed at ' six o'clock ; * adjourned to' Friday next ; * adjourned 
/ur' six weeks.* 

^ Admonished by a superior (reprimanded) ; 'admonished cf'tk 
fault committed ; ' admonished agavtst ' committing a fault. 

i 'Advantage of a good education ; ' advanti\ge o/, or over* a person. 

J 'Agree with* another j 'agree to* a proposal. To agree abotit, upon, 
or for a thing, means to agree wUh another person regarding it. 

k < Attend to * means to listen to ; 'to attend tfpon, ' to wait upon. 

* • Compare loftfc * in respect to quality ; * compare to,' by way of ill us- 
♦— *<onj aS| «• He 9()mpwr^ reason «othe sun, and fancy to a meteor. •• 
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Comply with 
Condde to, in 
Conformable to 
Congenial to 
Connect with 
Connexion beiiceen 
Connive at 
Consonant to, with 
Contend with, against 
Conversant w^ih 
Convince qf 
Correspond with, to 
Couple with 
Debar o/, front 
Deficient in 
Demanded qf 
Depend upon 
Derogate /rom 
Derogatory to 
Descant on 
Destitute C(f 
Devolve on, upon 
Differ with, from 
Difference between 
Disappointed in, q/^ 
Discouragement to 
Dispense with 
Depart /row * 
Divide t)etu}een^ 

among 
Domineer over 
Doubt of 
Easy about 
Embarrassed in, by 
Emerge /rom 
Encouragement to 
Endeared to 
Endued with 
Engaged m 
Enjoin upon 



Estimated at 

Except/row 

Exception to 

Excluded /row 

Exclusive o/ 

Expel /row 

Expert in 

Exposed to 

Fall under, from, 
on, upon 

Favm on, upon 

Pit M 

Foreign to, from 

Free from 

Gladq/" 

Good /or 

Grieve ai, for 

Guard agaitut 

Healed of 
Hinder /rom 
UoUcf 

gnorant of 

mpose upon 

ndependent cf 

indulgent to 

nitiate in, ifdo 

useparabie /rom 

nsinuate into 

usist upon 

interfere with 

nured to 

involve in 
Join with, to 
JustiBcution of 
Land ai 
Long for^ after 
Martyr /or, to 
Militate against 
Mistrustful of 
Mitigation cf 



Murmur a/, against 

Necessary to 

Needq^ 

Observance cf 

Opposite to 

Overwhelmed with 

Perceptible to 
■ Prejuaice against 

Prevail over 

Profit by 

Put up with 

Questioned on, upon 

Reconcile to, with 

Reckon on, upon 

Reduce to, under 

Reflect upon, on 

Re^rd to, for 

Reioice at 

Rely upon, on 

Repine ai 

Replete with 
Sensible of 
Similar to 
Solicited to, for 
Sport loith 
Sympathise with 
Take upon 
Taken up with 
Taste for, of 
Thirst after, for 
Triumph over 
Uneasy ctbout 
Versed in 
Void(/ 

Wait upon, on, for 
Wantq^ 
Weep at, for 
Witness (t/" 
Worthy cyT 
Yield to 



» We are ' disappointed of* a thing when we fail in getting it, aiflv 
having expected it ; and we are often * disappointed in * a tbing whita 
we obtain it, and find that It does not come up to oar expeotatfons. 

*> Between should be used when the division is between tuv; w|M 
more than two, avwng* ^ 
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FIGURES OF SPEECH. 

The FIGURES OF SPEECH 876 divided into three classes: 
1 . The flgures of Orthography, which are deviations from 
the usual form or spelling of words. 2. The figures of 
Syntax, which are deviations from the syntactical or 
regular construction of words. 3. The figures of Rhetoric, 
which are deviations from the literal or usual meaning of 
words. 

FIOURES OF OttTHOORAPHT. 

The figures of Orthography are, Aphser^Vns, Pitw'thSsis, Syn'eSp)^, 
Apoe'Spl, Parilgo'g^, Disr^sis, Synser'Sflis, and Tmesis. 

jiphareiit takes away a letter or syllable from the beginning of 
a word ; as, ^gins for begint, Against for against. 

* The riow-worm shows the matin to be near, 
And V*"* to pale his uneffeetoal fire.* — ShaJe^oeare. 

Prosthesis adds a letter or syllable to the beginning of a word ; as 
duannul for annul, ttnloose for loose, arise for rise. 

They entreated the servants spitefully. — Matt. zzii. 6; 

Syncope cuts out a letter or syllable from the middle of a word; 
as, lova for loved, se'nmght for sevennight, Uiss for ladess. 

Apocope cuts off a letter or syllable from the end of a word ; as, 
th* for the, morti for morning, mob^ for mobile. 

Paragpge adds a letter or syllable to the end of a Word; As, 
atoaken for awake. 

Dutresis places two dots over the latter of two vowels, in order 
t hftt ^ey may be pronounced in two distinct syllables; as xoology^ 
cooperate, aerial. 

Synaresis is the contraction of two vowels or of two syllables 
into one; as ae in Israel. 

Tmesis separates compound words by putting a word between; 
as, * To God ward,^ that is, *■ toward God.* 

The following contractions are chiefly colloquial : — ean*t for can^ 
not, won^t for totU not, shan*t for shaU not, prithee for I pray thee, Td 
'for / would or / hctd, t other for the other, o^dock for of the dock, ^c. 

» Mi^i, — " I dare not answer that mob, rep., pos,, inoog., and the 
like, will not in time be looked upon as part of our tongue."— 
Adiisoii, {Speouaor, No. 186.) 
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FIGURES OF SYNTAX. 

The figures of Syntax are Ellipsis, Pleonasm, Enalla^S 
and Hjperbaton. Of these figures the Ellipsis is by far 
the most important. See page 130. 

There is scarcely a sentence, however simple, in -which there is 
not an ellipsis of some one or more of the parts of speech; as may 
be seen by the following examples : 

1. Ellipsis of the Article. — *Amau, [a] woman, and [a] child 
came to the door.' * A house and [a] garden to be let.* * The sun 
and {the'\ moon.* *The day and [/Ae] hour.* — But if the expression 
is intended to be emphatical, the article should be repeated; as, ' I 
have told you the day and the hour,* that is, * not only the day but 
the hour.* The article should also be repeated when one of the 
words begins with a vowel, and the other with a consonant; as, 
*A garden and an orchard.* *An apple and a pear.* 

2. Of the Noun. — ' The laws of God and [the laws of] man.* 
* One sun by day, by night ten thousand [sun«J shine.* * Ha lives 
near St. Paul's,* that is, St. Paul's church. 

3. Of the A djective. — When the same epithet is applicable to two 
nouns joined together, the adjective and article may be omitted 
before the second. Thus, *A little man and woman, denotes that 
they are both little. But * A little man and a woman* implies that 
the man only is little. The following is incorrect : * These nations 
are separated by mutual fears and mountains.* The adjective 
'mutual' is not applicable to mountains. The same adjective 
should not be applied to nouns of different numbers; as, *A mag- 
nificent house and gardens.* It would be better to add another 
adjective, such as ^fine' gardens.* 

4. Of the Pronoun. — *I love and [/] fear him.' 'He watched 
and f/^] wept, he prayed and [A^ felt for all.* *My house and 
[wiy J garden.* *Iiis father and [Ais] mother.* *Who steals my 
purse, steals trash;' that is, he who, &c. 'She loved mo for the 
dangers I had passed ;* that is, through which I had passed. ' The 
man you esteem most;'- that, is, whom you esteem most. ' The pro- 
perty I possess is but small ;* that is, which I possess. The omission 
of the relative occurs chiefly in the objective case. It should never 

* In some cases, the omission or insertion of the article causes the 
sense to be different. Thus, ' A learned and good man,' denotes <yM 
man; but 'A learned, and a good man' may mean two. * The green 
and yellow dresses' means only one kind of dresses ; but ' The green 
and the yellow dresses' imply two kinds, the one green, and the other 
yellow. 'He is a better soldier than scholar,' means he is more war. 
like than learned. Bat ' He is a better soldier than a scholar* implies, 
be would make a better soldier than a scholar would make. 
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be omitted in the nomiiutiTe case imlegg when, in the same len- 
tence, and under the same geneial construction, it has been previ- 
ouslj expressed in that case. "We may say, 'The man who spoke 
and [who] afterwards wtbte ; biit not, * I had several men [tcAo] 
died in my ship/ Nor, ' He is the man whom you saw and [trAo] 
afterwards nwke to jou.^ In the two latter sentences who friiould 
be ezpzessML 

6. 0/ the rcrft.—* Who did ItF I [did it]. 'If he come;' that 
if, if he Tshall or ^tould} come. *I went to. see and htor him;* 
toat is, [1 went to] hear him. 'She is young and [she is] handsome.* 
'I have studied my lesson^ but you have not;* that is, but yon have 
not [kttdied yours]. 

6. 0/ the Pariicmle.-r'* Men lovinff virtue, lloving^ learnings and 
llovw/f] hospitality. 'This Ibeing] done, {woceed.* 

7. Uj the Adverb. — 'He spoke and acted wiMly ;' that is^ 'He 
spoke unsely and acted wisely.* 'Thrice I went and lihriee /] 
onered my services.' 

8. 0/ the Prepositum, — 'He left [anl this momiujg, and he will 
return [m] next month.* 'He departed {/rom'\ thu. life.' ' He 
was banished [/rom'\ the kingdom. ' He went into the churches 
and [he went into the] public buildings.' *I went through the lanes 
and [I went through the] allevs.* " Ine Lord do that, which seem- 
eth him good;** that is, 'whicn seemeth to him ^ood.** ' It is more 
fleeantly expressed by Solomon than him ;* that is, than it is 6y him. 
' Wo is me;' that is, to me. ' To walk a mile;* that is, throvgh — 
or for the space of — a mile. * Like [to] him.* * Near [to] him.* 
' A bo^ [qr] six Tears old.* 'A wall [4^] ten feet high* (-—or, a 
vail high by ten feet). 

9. (^ the Conjunction. — ' Were l\ifl were] Alexander I would 
do it.* 'So would I, were I [(/^ / were] Pannenio.* ' If we go 
Iffid [i^] we miss him.* 'As it were;* that is, as (^ it were. 'I 
came, [and] I saw, [and] I conquered.* ' He said [thai] he would 
do it* ' Though I love him, {yet] I do not flatter him.*i> 



^ In the following and similar cases it would be better to supply the 
ellipsis : * The horse [on toAicft] I rode fell down.' * In the posture I 
lay;* better, 'The posture invMch I lay.* 'We speak that [tpAicfc] 
we do know, and testify that [to&<6&] we have seen.' 'Tha« is nothing 
men are more deficient in than knowing themselves.' It ought to be, 
' There is nothing in toi^Mk men are more deficient than in knowing 
themselves.' ' I scarcely know any part of natural philosophy [leUok] 
would yield more variety and use.* 

^ In the following, and similar oases, the ellipsiB is improper. 
"If he had read farther, he would have found [ttot] several of bis 
objections might have been spared." 
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10. Of the ItUetjedion.--' Oh the yillany, [Oh] ihe shame, [Oft] 
the pervenenecw of men I* The eUipris of the interjeetidn n not 
Gonmfon. 

Pleonasm is the use of saperflaoaa or mmeeeseazy words; as, <I 
went home full of a great many serious reflections.* In this sen- 
tence, the words 'a great many* are superfluous, and dioultl 
therefore he omitted. 

This flgure is allowable only when it adds force and perspicuity 
to a sentence, as * I have seen it toiih my eyes,^ 

*The spirits of your fathers shall start from every wave. 
For the deck it was their field of &me, and ocean was their 
gr^ve.' 

EnaUa^i is the use of one part of speech for another; as 'pretty 
tttong.* */ull well;* in which cases adj^ives are employed ai 
adverfi* In poetry only this figure is ^lowable; as, 

*Slow rises worth by poverty depressed.* 

'A little learning is a dangerous thing, 
Drink de^, or taste not the Pierian spring.* 

ffwerhaion ia the transposition of words; as, * Silver and gold 
have I none.* * Stands Scotland where it ctid T * Died he not in 
his bed ? * Great is Diana of the Ephesians.* 

'An4 live there men who slight inimortalfame? 

* Breathes there a man with soul so dead,* &e. 

This figure, when judiciously employed, imparts variety, bar 
mcmy, and energy to a sentence. 

FIGURES OF RHETORIC. 

The principal figures of Rhetoric are SimHe, Metaphor, 
Allegory, Hyperb<5IS, Irony, Metonymy, Synec'doch^, 
Antithesis, Apos'trdphS, Prosopopoeia, and Climax.* 

A Simile illustrates one object by comparing it with another, 
to which it bears some point or pomts of resemblance, however 
unlike it may be in other respects. Thus, '* The eloquence of 
Pemosthehes was like a rapid torrent; that of Cicero, like a lailg? 
stream that glides smoothly along with majestic tranquillity.** 

* She never told her love. 
But let concealment, like a worm i* the bnd. 
Feed on her damask dheek.* 

The word simile denotes simUitude or Ukeness; and, it is alwayg 

* A figure is called a TBon when it regards a single word, nie 
principal tropes are Metaphor, MOonymf, Sf f neOidooht, and Jreai^. 
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known by the sini like or as. Thus, " He is like a tree planted by 
a river" — or, "He is as a tree planted by a river." ^ 

Metaphor. If in a simile the sign of comparison (lilx or as) be 
dropped, the fip;ure becomes a metaphor. Thus, " He is a tree 
planted by a river" is a metaphor. Again, "His soldiers are lilx 
lions" is a simile; but, "His soldiers are lions" is a metaphor. In 
fact, a metaphor, instead of saying that one thing is like the other, 
asserts that it is the other. It is therefore a bolder and more 
energetic figure than the simile. The following are correct meta- 
phors: "Thou art my rock and my fortress." "Thy word is a 
lamp to my feet, and a light to my path." " I will be unto her a 
wall of fire round about. 

< Brave peers of England, pillars of the state/ 

* Man! 

Thou pendulum betwixt a snille and tear.* 

The following are examples of incongruous and im- 
proper metaphors ; as • One of my hands was shot through 
the nose. '^ 

* I bridle in my struggling muse with pain. 
That longs to launch into a bolder strain.* — Addison, 

To bridle a goddess, as Dr. Johnson observes, is not a very deli- 
cate idea. But why must she be bridled? Because she longs to 
launch— an act not usually prevented by a bridle. And whither 
will she launch.^ Into a nobler strain. In the first line she is a 
horse ; in the second, a ship or a boat ; and the care of the poet is, to 
keep his horse or his ship from singituf. 

The term metaphorical is often extended to ^r^ro^tt^ language 
in general. 

A llepory. An allegory is a continuation of metaphors or meta- 
phorical language through several sentences. Parables and fcAles 
are allegories. There is a beautiful allegory in the 8()th Psalm, in 
which under the symbol of a vine the Jewish nation is represented. 
It begins thus, "Thou hast brought a vine out of Egypt," &c. 

The ffyper^bifli is an excess of figurative or metaphorical lan- 
guage ; as " Rivers of blood and hiUs of slain." 

irony. By irony we express ourselves in a manner contrary to 
our thoughts, not with a view to deceive, but to add force to our 
observations; as, when we say *Weil done,* and meui the re- 
verse. Thus, also a foolish person is often called a Solomon ; and 
a scolding woman a lamb. 

Metonymy is a figure which changes or puts the name of one thing 
for that of another allied to it, or dependent upon it; thus: 

* So wrote the captain of a ship when giving an account of an 
engagffment.— /UiBOi6oni«*« LsUers. 
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1. The cause for the effect ; as, "They have Moses and the 
Prophets;^* that is, their works. 2. The effect for the cause ; as, 
" Gray hairs should be respected ;** that is, oid age. 3. The con- 
tainer for the thing contained; as, 'llie kettle boils;* that is, the 
water. * They smote the city;' that is, the inhabitants of it. 4. The 
sign for the thing signified ; as, 'He assumed ihesciptre;^ that is, 
the sovereignty. 

Synecdoche puts the whole for Apart or a part for th3 whole; as, 
when we use tne waves for the sea — or, a sail for a ship. It also 
puts the general for the special^ and the special for the general ; as, 
* Preach the Gospel to every creature;'' that is, only to every human 
being. "Give us our daily bread:'*'' that is, a// the necessaries of life. 

Synecdoche is nearly allied to the preceding figure {Metonymv). 

Prosopopoeia or Personification is that fi^re by which we address 
inanimate objects or irrational beings, as it they were persons; as, 
'The sea saw that and fled.* 'What aileth thee, O thou sea, that 
thou fleddest.* " The mountains saw thee, O Lord, and they 
trembled." 

An Apostrophe is a sudden turning off from the subject of the 
discourse to address some other person or thing; as, " Death is 
swallowed up in victory : O Deaths where is thy sting ! " 

The Antithesis is a contrast of words which serves like shftdes to 
set off opposite qualities; as, 

'Though deep, yet clear; though gentle, yet not dull; 
Strong, without rage; without overflowing, full.' 

' In all thy humours, whether grave or mellow, 
Thou'rt such a touchy, testy, pleasant fellow — 
Hast so much wit, and mirth, and spleen about thee, 
There is no living with thee, nor without thee.* 
dim ax or Amplifieation rises by regular steps from one circum- 
stance to another, till the thoughts cannot be carried to a greater 
elevation; as, "What a piece of work is man! how noble in 
reason ! how transcendant m faculties ! in form and moving, how 
express and admirable ! in action, how like an angel ! in apprehen- 
sion, how like a god!*'- 

The Anticli7nax diminishes great objects, and renders even such 
as are dimindtive, still more so ; as, 

'And thou, Dalhousie, the ereat god of war, 
Lieutenant-general to the Earl of Marr.* 

In addition to the preceding figures there are LHHU^s^ which 
afBrms more stroikgly by denying the contrary; Antinomasia, which 
puts a proper for a common name, and vice versa ; CatachresiSy or 
ahuM of words (that is, words too far wrestod from their proper 
meaning); Anadiplosis or reduplication, and a few otiiers of less 
importance. 

L 
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PUNCTUATION. 

PaNcTUATiON is the art of diyiding written lang^uage 
into sentences, Dr parts of sentences, by points or stops, 
for the purpose of marking the different pauses which the 
sense intended to be conveyed requires. 

THE STOPS USED IN ENGLISH ARE. 



The Comma, marked 
The Semicolon, 
The Colon, 
The Period, 



The Dash, marked . — 

The Note of Interrogation, ? 
The Note of Exclamation, I 
The Parenthesis, ( ) 



The duration of the pauses varies according to the nature 
of the composition, that is, according as it is read or spoken 
in quicker or slower time. But their relative proportions 
are always the same.* Generally speaking, the stop at a 
€0nilna may>be measured by the time required to pronounce 
a word of one syllable, as, one ; the stop at a semicolon 
should be about double that of the comma ; the coUm about 
triple) and the period about quadruple. ^ 

THE COMMA. 

The couttA is used to separate those parts of a sentence 
which, though very closely connected in sense and con- 
struction, require a short pause between them. 

Rules for the insertion of the Comma. 

1. A simple sentence requires no commiL, btit merely a 
period or f idl stop at the end ; as, 

* The passion for praise produces excellent e&<;ts in women of 
fcense.^ 

This is a simple sentence, because it cbntains but one subject and 
one finite verb — or, in other words, because there is only one thing 
spoken of, 'The passion for praise,* and only one assertion made 

* This is not exactly correct, for the relative rapidity of one part of 
a sentence compared with another must be taken into account. *' For 
instance, in such a sentence as the following, in one of .the Psalms, 
which one may usually hear read at one uniform rate 4 ' AU men that 
See it shall say, This has God done ; for they shall perceive that it is 
his work j* the four words, * this has God done,* though monosyllablesi 
ought to occupy very little less time in utterance than all the rest df 
the verse put together."— JrcftW«ftop Whatdy, (iZAetorfd.) 
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about it, namely, that it * produces excellent effects in -women of 
tense/ In such a sentence as this no stop should be inserted, 
though, in reading, there should be made immediately before the verb 
a rhetorical pause, that is, a pause of about half the duration of the 
comma. It should be added, however, that it is usual, on the autho- 
rity of Lindley Murray, to insert a comma before the verb in a sim- 
ple sentence when* it is a lone one — or, in other words, when the 
subject and predicate consist ot several words ; as, 

* The gooa taste of the present age, has not allowed us to neglect 
the cultivation of the English language/ * To be totally indifferent 
to praise or censure, is a real defect in character/ 

2. But if a parenthetical, relative, or explanatory clause 
be introduced into a simple sentence, a comma should be 
inserted both before and after it ; as, 

* The passion for praise, which is so very vehement in the fietir sex, 
produces excellent effects in women of sense/ 

In this case, the sentence is no longer a simple one, for an addi- 
tional verb with adjuncts of its own has been introduced int6 it, and 
the subject of it has been repeated by means of the relative which : 
it has now therefore become a compound sentence, and the new 
member or clause must be distinguished by the insertion of a 
feomma, both before and after it. * 

3. Hence it may belaid down as a general rule,* that all 
the simple members or clauses of a compound sentence 
must be separated from each other by commas ; as, 

* Man, as he is illumined by knowledge, and guided by virtue, 
beeomes powerful, respectable, and happy.* 

4. Vocative cases, or words denoting persons or objects 
addressed, should be separated by commas ; as, 

* O Cassius, you are yoked with a lamb.* * Come, Antony, and 
youngs Octavius, come.* ' Friends, Romans, countrymen, lend me 
your ears.* * 1 am. Sir, your obedient servant.* * John, hand me 
that book.* 

5. The case absolute, and also participles and adjectives 
with dependent words, should be separated by commas from 
the other parts of the sentence ; as, 

* His father dying, he succeeded to the estate.^ * At length, their 
ministry performed, and tiieir race well run, they left the world in 
peace/ 

J ■ • — ' — • — ■ — -* 

» This is an important role. Many of those which fdlow are 
»«dttelMetoit. 

L2 
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' llie kin^, approving the plan, put it into execution.* * But he, 
anxious to do wbat ^-as right, proposed that the matter should he 
laft to arbitration.* 

6. The infinitive mood absolute must be separated by 
commas from the other parts of a sentence ; as, 

* To confess the truth, I 'was much in fault.* * This is, to say 
nothing worse, highly reprehensible.* 

7. When a noun accompanied by an adjunct is placed in 
apposition to another nouU) it must be separated from it by 
a comma ; as, 

' Paul, the apostle of the Gentiles, was eminent for his zeal and 
knowledge.* ' It is the lark, the herald of the mom.* * Augustus, 
the Roman Emperor, he who succeeded Julius Caesar, is varionslj 
described.* * victoria, the Queen of Great Britain and Ireland.* 

But when nouns in apposition stand alone, or form only 
a proper name, a comma is not inserted between them ; as, 

* The epistle of Paul the Apostle to the Romans.* ' Victoria the 
Queen.* * I myself saw it.* * Milton the poet wrote it.* * The 
vii-tue of Marcus Aurelius Antoninus was of a severer kind.* 

8. Adverbial phrases, and also adverbs when they modify, 
not single words, but the whole clause or sentence to which 
they belong, are separated by commas from the context; as, 

* Generally speaking, I felt satisfied with his conduct.* * I remem- 
ber, with gratitude, his kindness.* ' His work is, in many respects, 
veiT imperfect.* * ^ap^ you deceive me.* * Remember this best 
and first friend ; formerly ^ the supporter of thy infancy, and the 

fuide of thy childhood ; now, the guardian of thy youth, and the 
ope of thy coming years.* ' He feared want, keTice, he overvalued 
riches.* 

The following adverbs are usually separated from the 
context by commas, particularly when they begin a sen- 
tence : 

Again Firstly Lastly Moreover Now 

Beside Secondly Finally -^ Namely So 

First Thirdly, &c. Hence Nay Thus 

But when an adverb modifies a single word, a comma is 
not inserted ; nor is it necessary, in a short sentence, to 
separate an adverbial phrase, unless when it is considered 
of importance ;%s, 

* I am decidedly of your opinion.' * There is surely a pleumre in 

ood.* * Be ye <Aer^or« perfect.* * P^rac^ven^tf re ttn shall >• 
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found.* * At length the day ftrrived/ ' Anger is in a manner like 
madness.* ' He is in general attentive to his business.* 

9. When two words of the same part of speech are con- 
nected by a conjunction, a comma should not be inserted 
between them ; as, 

* His father and mother are in the country.* * Is it fancy or fact ?* 

* Jane is intelligent and amiable.* * We must be wise or foolish.* 

* He was a great but erring man.* * Religion puriBes and elevates 
the mind.* ' It makes us or it mai^s us, think on that.* * Admired 
and applauded, he became vain.* * He acted vigorously and judi- 
ciously.* * It may be said of a hermit, that he is neither of nor in 
the world.* 

But when the conjunction is omitted, a comma should 
be inserted between theTwords ; as, 

'Reason, passion answer one great aim.* 'The brief, haughty 

Ctification of revenge is often purchased at the cost of a lasting, 
niliating remorse.* 

When one adjective seems to modify the other, as in the follow- 
ing examples, no comma is inserted between them ; as, ' a dark 
yellow color,* * a red hot poker,* * a beautiful white horse.* 

10. Three or more nouns, adjectives, verbs, participles, 
or adverbs, with, or without a conjunction, must be sepa- 
rated by commas ; and the last word, if a noun^ must also 
be separated from the verb by a comma ; as, 

' Poetry, music, and painting, are fine arts.* * David was a brave, 
wise, and pious prince.* * Send the books to him, her, or me.* 

* Happy is the man who honours, obey^s, loves, or serves his Creator.* 

* We may advise, exhort, comfort, entreat the sinoer.* * A youth 
fearing, serving, and loving God.* * You should seek after know- 
ledge steadily, patiently, and perse veringly.* 

11. When words connected by a conjunction, follow in 
successive pairs, a comma should be inserted between each 
pair; as, 

' Interest and ambition, honour and shame, friendship and enmity, 
gratitude and revenge, are the prime movers in public transactions.* 

* Truth is fair and artless, simple and sincere, imiform and consist- 
ent.* ' Whether we eat or drink, labour or sleep, we should bo 
moderate.* 

12. Simple members of sentences connected by compara- 
tives (than, as) are separated by a comma, unless wlien 
the sentence is short ; as. 
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' Better is • dinner of herbs with love, than a stalled ox and 
hatred with it/ ' As the hart panteth after the water-brooks, m 
doth my soul after Thee/ But — * How much better it is to ffet 
wisdom than gold.* * As is the schoolmaster so will be the school.* 

13. Words placed in opposition to, or in contrast with, 
each other, should he separated by commas ; as, 

' They are sometimes in union tcithy and sometimes in opposition 
to, the views of each other.* * 1 'hough deep, yet clear ; thottgh gentle, 
yet not dull.* 

But when only one word follows the last preposition, the 
comma should not be inserted ; as, 

* Many states were in alliance ijoithj and under the protection €(f 
Rome,* * He was much attached to, and concerned /or John.* 

14. Tlie words or observations of another person re* 
pes^ted, but not formally introduced as a quotation, should 
be separated from the context by a comma ; as, 

* Plutarch calls lying, the vice of slaves.* * It hurts a man*8 pride 
to say, I do not know/ 

15. A comma should be placed before a relative, when 
the clause which it introduces is parenthetical or explanatory 
of the antecedent clause. (See Kule 3.) 

But there should be no comma inserted before a relatire 
when it is used in a restfictive sense, that is, when the pre- 
dicate or assertion is only true of the antecedent, as limited 
by the relative clause : as, 

' A man who is of a detracting spirit will misconstrue the most 
innocent words.* 'The student who is ambitious to excel must 
expect difficulties.'' * In the female sex, there is no charm which 
can supply the place of virtue.* 

But when several words intervene between the relative 
and the antecedent, a comma is usually inserted ; as. 

There is no charm in the female sex, which can supply the pUpe 
of virtue.* 

16. When the natural order of a sentence is inverted, a 
comma should be inserted between the transposed parts ; as, 

' By threads innumerable, our interests are interwoven.* ' Of 
happiness, contentment is the very soul.* * In all pursuits, atten- 
tion is of primary importance.* 

Observe that if these sentences were arranged in their natunJ 
order no comma would be necessary. ' (See Biue 1.) 
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But» when the inverted sentence ia rerj short, no oomma 
should be used ; as, 

* Silvor and gold baye I none.* * In yonth the habits of induatrj 
an most oatUy acquired/ 

17. When a conjunction is separated by a phrase or 
clause from the verb to which it belongs, such interrening 
phrase or clause should have a comma placed before and' 
after it; as, 

*The^ set out early, and, before the close of the day, anived at 
the destined place.* 

18. When a verb is understood in the clauses of a com- 
poimd sentence, a comma must be inserted in its place ; as, 

* Reading makes a full man ; conversation, a ready man ; and 
writinjB^, an exact man.* * From law arises security; from security, 
curiosi^; from curiosity, knowledge.* 

But in a short sentence, such as the following, the comma need 
ll«t be inserted. * Life is precarious, and death certain.* 

19. Secondary or subordinate clauses, whether intro- 
duced in the middle, or at the beginniDg or end of a sen- 
tence, must be separated from the prineipfU clauses by 
commas; as, 

* You insinuate to xUfihat your lU state of health obliged you to 
quit the service.* * To improve time, whilst we are blessea with 
health, will smooth the bea of sickness.* 

If, howerer, the members succeeding each other are very 
closely connected, the comma is unnecessary; as. 

Revelation tells us how we may attain happiness.* 

20. A word or plirase emphatically repeated is separated 
hy a comma ; as, 

* Few, few, shall part where many meet.' * Turn J9y turn ye, 
why will you die ?* * Against thee, tnee only, have I smned.* 

THE SEMICOLON. 

The SEMICOLON is used for dividing a compound sentence 
into two or more parts, less closely connected than those 
which are separated by commas. 

Pule 1. When a sentence consists of two clauses, the 
one complete in itself, and the other added as an inference, 
or to give some explanation, the two clauses should be 
separated by a semicolon ; as, 
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•Perform your duty faithfully; for this will procure you the 
blessiiu^ of heaven.* ' Straws swim upon the surface ; but pearls 
lie at the bottom/ 

2. When a sentence consists of seyeral members, each 
constituting a distinct proposition, having a dependence on 
each other, or upon some common clauset they should be 
separated by semicolons ; as, 

* Every thing grows old ; every thing passes away ; every ibing 
disappears/ * Stones grow; vegetables grow and live; animals 
grow, live, and feel.* 

* The sailor*s home is on the ntiain; 
The warrior's on the tented plain; 
The maiden's in her bower of rest; 
The infant's on its mother's breast; 
But where thou art is home to me. 
And home, without thee, cannot be !* 

3. When a sentence contains an ^numeration of several 
particulars, the members are usually separated by semi- 
colons; as, 

' Philosophers assert that Nature is unlimited in her operations ; 
that she has inexhaustible treasures in reserve; that knowledge 
will always be progressive ; and that all future generations will 
continue to make discoveries, of which we have not the slightest 
idea.' 

THE COLON. 

The COLON is used to divide a sentence into two or more 
parts, less connected than those which are separated by a 
semicolon, but not so independent as to require a period or 
full stop. 

Bvh 1 . When a member of a sentence so complete in 
itself that a period or full stop might be used, is followed 
by another member containing some additional observa- 
tion or illustration, a colon should be inserted between 
them; as, 

* Study to acquire a habit of thinking : no study is more impor- 
tant.' *The discourse consisted of two parts: in the first was 
shown the necessity of exercise ; in the second, the advantages that 
would result from it.' 

2. When a sentence consisting of several members, 
' " are separated from each other by semicolons, has 
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its sense suspended till the last clause, that clause should 
be separated from the others by a colon ; as, 

*If he has not Veen unfaithful to his king; if he has not pro/ed 
a traitor to his country; if he has never given cause for s tch 
charges as have been preferred against him : vfhj then is he afraid 
to confront his enemies?^ 

3. When an exan)ple,a quotation, ora speech, is fonnaUy 
introduced, a colon is usually inserted before it ; and, by 
some writers, a dash, in addition to the colon ; as, 

*' All our conduct towards men should he influenced by this pre- 
cept : * Do unto others as you vould that others should do unto you." 
** The Arabians have a proverb -which runs thus : — * Examine what is 
said, and not him who speaks.* " 

When an example or a quotation is introduced by the 
word as or namely^ a semicolon should be placed before the 
introductory word and a comma after it, thai is, between it 
and the example or quotation. 

But when a quotation is short and closely connected with 
the context, a comma is sufficient to introduce it; as, *<The 
apostle John says, * God is love.' " 

THE PERIOD. 

When a sentence is complete, both in the construction 
and sense intended, a period or full stop^ should be used. 

THE DASH 

Is used to denote an abrupt turn in a sentence, or where 
a significant or long pause is required ; as, 

'His children — but^here.my heart began to bleed— and I was 
forced to go on with another part of the portrait.* 'Nature in- 
stantly ebbed again — the Rim returned to its place — the pulse 
fluttered — stopped — went on — throbbed — stopped again — moved— 
stopped. Shall I go on ? No.' 

XHE NOTE OF INTERROGATION 

Is put at the end of a sentence in which a question is 
-asked; as, 

♦ What shall I do ? ' Where shall I go ?' 

" The interrogative mark should not be used in cases in which 




you w«ep.»' " 



1.3 
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THE NOTE OF BXCLAMlTIOlf 

Is used after eicpressloai of fuddea emotion, joy, admira^ 
tioa, terror, surprise, &c., and also after solemn or em- 
phatic invocations or addresses ; as, 

* Eternity ! thou pleasing, dreadful thought/ 

THE PARENTHESIS 

Is used to enclose a clause in the body of a sentence, con- 
taining some necessary information or useful observation, 
but which may be omitted without affecting the sense, or 
injuring the grammatical construction of the sentence ; as, 

* Know then this truth (enough for man to know), 
Virtua alone is happiness bdow.' 



VERSIFICATION. 

Vers^ication is that part of Prosody which treats of metri- 
cal or poetical composition. 

A verse in poetry consists, strictly speaking, of a single 
line. A Stanza consists of two or more verses. Poetry 
without Wiyme is called Blank verse. 

A Foot is a portion of a verse consisting generally o^ two, 
9Jid sometimes of three syllables, one of which is always 
accented. Hence the number oi accented syllables m a 
line determines the number of measures or feet.* 

There are eight kinds of poetic feet ; four of two sylla- 
bles, and four of three. 

Dissyllabic feet, TrisyUabic feet. 

Iambic,''- ; as ado'r^. Dactyle,*- ^^ ''; as holing. 

Trochee,-- ; asro's]^. Anapoest,'' ** -; asintSrce'de. 

Spondee,--; as vain man. Amphibrach,**- - ; as c6e'i^. 

Pyrrhic,- - ; as 5n S, (bank). Tribach, -.«•*. a8(tem)p5r&ry. 

* They are called /e«f, because it is by their aid that the voice steps 
along, as it were, through the verse in a measured pace. This dis- 
tinction was made by the ancient poets by dividing their syllables 
into long and short, and ascertaining their quantity, by an e^act 
proportion of time in sounding them ; the long being to the short as 
two to one ; and the long syllables, being thus the more important; 
marked the movement. In Engli^ verse this measured movement 
Is marked by the reouirence of ooomtMl and tnummtMl syllables at 
"egnlar intervals. * 
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The feet which are principallj used are {ambic9, Tro^ 
cheeSf and Anapoests; and hence they are called the princi- 
pal feet. The other feet are called secondary, their chief 
use being to direrslfy the numbers and improve the Terse. 

Verses are called Trocliaic, JanUtic, or Anapcestic, accord- 
ing to the feet that prevail in them. 

If a verse consists of seven feet or measures, it is called 
Heptameter; if of six. Hexameter; if of five. Pentameter; 
if of four, Tetrameter; if of three, Trimeter; andif of two, 
JDimeter. In dissyllabic measures the number of syllables 
in a line is double the number of tlie feet ; and in iri» 
syllabic, treble. But in English, as in classical poetry, 
there is often a syllable over the regular measure: this is 
called Hypermeter, 

IAMBIC MEASURES. 

In aU Iambic measures the accents are to be placed on 
the even syllables ; as the second, the fourth, the sixth, &c. 
It may consist of any number of feet from one to seven ; 
but the shorter measures can only be used in connexion 
with longer measures, as in odes and lyrical pieces. 

Trimeter, or Six Syllables, 

Aloft' in aVful state' 
Tho god-like hero sat. 

The son' mm noir' withdrawn,' 

The shepherds home were sped, 
The moon wide o*er the lawn 

Her silver mantle spread. 

(a) With an additional Syllable, or Hffpfrmettr. 

In To'ses Ca'pid peep/ing 
Distarbed a bee a sleeping. 

Thi» measure Is usually called the Anacreontic, 

Tetrameter, or Eight SyUablea. 

The mast'er saV the mad'uess rise' ; 
His glowing; cheeks, his ardent eyes. 

That vei'y laV which monlds' a tear'. 
And bids it trickle from its soorce ; 

That law preserves the earth a sphere, 
iokd goidsa the planets in Uiioir coQiif* 
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(a) With an additional Syllable, or Hypermetet, 

Dela'ny sends' a sil'ver stand'/ish, 
\Vhea'l' no more' a pen' can brand'^sh.» 

The Lrow'sing cam'els* bells' were tink'/ling ; 

His mother looked from her lattice high, 
She saw' the dew' of eve' besprink'/ling» 
The pastare green beneath her eye. 

Tetrameter Iambic is the measure chiefly used in songs, 
sonnets, tales, fables, and other light compositions. It is 
applicable, however, to almost every subject, *' from grave 
to gay, from lively to severe." In the delightful poetry 
of i^ir Walter Scott, and in most of the beautiful poems ot 
Lord Byron, it is the principal measure; and in it, also, 
the humorous doggerels of Butler are composed, though 
with many ludicrous irregularities. 

Pentameter, or Ten Syllables. 
O thou' that with' surpass'ing glo'ry crowned'. 
Achilles* *!RTatli', to Greece' the di'reful spring'. 

(a) Wth an additional Syllable, or Hypermeter, 

Is that' a dag'ger which' I see' befo're /me! 
Worth makes' the man', the want' of it' the fel'/low.* 

Pentameter Iambic is the most common, and at the same 
time, the most dignified species of verse in the English 
language. It is equally applicable to the most familiar, and 
the most exalted subjects ; and it is, perhaps, the only 
measure that can sustain its dignity without the adventi- 
tious ornament of rhyme. It is the measure which is 
always employed in Heroic and Tragic poetry; and hence 
it is usually called the Henoic measure. Almost all the 
great poems in our language are composed in this measure; 
as Milton's «* Paradise Lost;" Dryden's ** Virgil;" Pope's 
** Homer," ** Essay on Man," and •* Epistles;" Thomson's 
*' Seasons;" Young's ** Night Thoughts;" Goldsmith's 
•* Deserted Village," and " Traveller;" Campbell's *« Plea- 
sures of Hope," &c. 

• These meuftures end with what is cftUed a ZPvuMe Bkym, 
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The Elegiac Stanza is a variety of this measure. It con- 
sists of four heroic lines rhyming alternately; as in Gray's 
"Elegy." 

The Spenserian Stanza is also a variety of this measure. 
It consists of eight heroic lines and an Alexandrine ; as in 
«« The Faerie Queene," ** Childe Harold," &c. 

Hexameter^ or Twelve Syllables. 
The prais'e of Bac'chus then' the sweet' musi'cian sung'. 

A needless Alexandrine ends the song, 
Which like' a wound'ed snake' drags its' slow leng'th along'. 

This 18 the measure of Drayton's **Poly-01bion," and 
also of French heroic poetry, but is seldom used in our 
language, except to diversify heroics, particularly at the 
close of a period or stanza. 

Heptameier, or Fourteen Syllables. 

And thrice' he rout ed all' his foes', and thrice' he slew' the slain'. 

In this measure there is naturally a pause at the end of 
the fourth foot, and hence it is usually divided into two 
lines, one of four feet, and the other of three. Thus : 

And thrice' he rout'ed all' his foes', 
And thrice' he slew' the slain'. 

It is of two lines of this measure, so divided, that the 
old English Ballad Stanza is composed; as in ** Chevy 
Chase," and Goldsmith's ** Edwin and Angelina." It is 
also what is called Common Measure in Psalmody. The 
second and fourth verses of this measure must rhyme; the 
first and third may or may not. 

TROCHAIC MEASURES. 

In all Trochaic measures the accents are to be placed on 
the odd syllables; as the ^rs^ the third, the fifth, &c. It 
is well adapted to cheerful and lively subjects ; and may 
consist of any number of feet from one to six. But the 
shorter measures can only be used to diversify other 
measures ; as in odes and lyrical pieces. 

Trimeter, or Six Syllables, 

When' around' thee ly'ing 
AtttOinm loaves' are dy'ing. 
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(a) With an additional Syllable, or Hjfpermeterr 

Come', and trip' it, as' you /go. 
On' the light' lantas'tic /toe. 

This is the Trochaic measure most generally employed. 

Tetrameter, or Eight Syllablee. 

War/ he sung/ is toil' and trouhle ; 
Hon'our, but an empt'y hub'lle. 

(a) With an additional Syllable, or Hypermeter. 

I'dle, affer din'ner, in' his/ chwr, 
Sat' a farm'er, rud'dy, faf , and /fair. 

This measure is rarely ever employed. 

Pentameter, or Ten SyUahles. 
All' that walk' on foof or ride' m chardots. 
All' that dwell' in pal'acea' or garTots. 

This measure is also very uncommon. 

Hexameter, or Tvoelve Syllables. 
On* a mount'ain stretch'd' beneath' a hoar'v wil'low. 
Lay a shep'hcrd swam', and vieVd' the roll'ing billow. 

This measure is also very rare* 

AMAPGB8TIG MEABITBSB* 

In all Anapoestic measures the accent is to be plaqedloa 
every third syllable, as in the following spedmensN- 

In my rage'j shall be seen' 
The revenge' of a queen'. 

O ye woods', spread your branch'es apace'; 
To your deep'est recess'es I fly;' 
. I would hide with the beasts of the chase, 
I would vanish from every eye. 

*Ti» the voice' of the slug'gard, I heard' him complain'. 
You have wak'd' me too soon', I must slumb'er again'. 

It should be noted that Iambic, Trochaic, and Anapoestic 
feet admit occasionally of intermixture with each other, 
and also with the Secondary feet, which pr9duces a pleasing 
variety in our versification. The preceding are. however, 
the principal measures. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF THE IRREGULAB VEBBQ. 
(^See page 63« and nottf page 65.) 

FIRST CLASS. 

r In the foUowiDg verbs no change is made to form either 
the past tense or the perfect participle. 



Burst 


Hit 


Put 


Shut 


Cast 


Hurt 


Bid 


SpUt 


Cost 


Let 


Set 


Spread 


Cut 


Must 


Shed 


Thirst 



SECOND GLASS* 

The following forms are either the past tense or the 
perfect participle of their resi>ectiye verbs, according to 
the sense. {^See note b, page 64.) 



Abode 

Beheld 

Bent R» 

Bereft R 

Besought 

Bound 

Bled 

Bred 

Brought 

Built R 

Caught R 

Cleft 

Clung 

CladR 

Crept 

Dealt R 

DugR 

Dwelt R 

Fed 

Felt 

Fought 



Found 

Fled 

Flung 

Got 

GiltR 

GirtR 

HungR 

Had 

Heard 

HoveR 

Held 

Kept 

Knelt R 

EnitR 

Laid 

Led 

Left 

LentR 

Lit R 

Lost 

Made 



Meant 

Met 

Must 

Paid 

Pent 

Quit R 

Bead 

Bent 

Said 

Sought 

Sold 

Sent 

Shaved 

Shone R 

Shod 

Shot 

Sat 

Slept 

Sliti^ 

Sped 

Spent 



Split R. 

Spun 

Spit 

Stood 

Stuck 

Stung 

Stunk 

Struck 

Strung 

Sweat R 

Swept 

Swing 

Taught 

Told 

Thought 

Wept 

WetR 

Won 

Wound 

Wrought 

Wrung R 



» The letter B denotes that, in these eases, the BB«VLAm Hvrms ere 
•Isoused. 
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THIRD CLASS. 




The first fonn is the past tense, and the second, the per- 


fect participli 


B. {See page 63, 


paragraph 11." 


) 


Arose 


arisen 


Rode 


ridden 


Ate 


eaten 


Rang 


rung 


Awoke R 


awaked 


Rose 


risen 


Baked 


baken, baked 


Saw 


seen 


Bore, bare 


born 


Shaped 


shapen r 


Bore 


borne 


Shook 


shaken 


Beat 


beaten 


Shrank 


shrunk 


Became 


become 


Shrove r 


shriven r 


Began 


begun 


Sang 


sung 


Bade, bid 


bidden, bid 


Sank 


sunk 


Bit 


bitten, bit 


Shaved 


shaven r 


Blew 


blown 


Shore r 


shorn 


Broke 


broken 


Slew 


slain 


Chid 


chidden, chid 


Slid 


slidden, slid 


Chose 


chosen 


Smote 


smitten 


Clave B 


cleaved 


Spoke, spake 


5 siwken 


Clore 


cloven 


Spit I 
Spat J 


spit > 
spitten ) 


Crew R 


crowed 


Durst R 


dared 


Sprang 


sprung 


Did 


done 


Stole . 


stolen 


Drew 


drawn 


Strode 


stridden 


Drove 


driven 


Strove 


striven 


Drank 


drunk 


Struck 


stricken 


Engraved 


engraven r 


Swam 


swum 


Fell 


fallen 


Swelled 


swollen 


Flew 


flown 


Swore, aware sworn 


Forgot 


forgotten 


Took 


taken 


Forsook 


forsaken 


Tore 


torn 


Froze 


frozen 


Throve R 


thriven 


Gave 


given 


Threw 


thrown 


Graved 


graven r 


Trod 


trodden 


Grew 


grown 


Went 


gone 


Hid 


hidden, hid 


Wore 


worn 


Knew 


known 


Wove 


woven 


Lay 


lain 


Wrote 


written 
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THB ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

The first language spoken in the British Islands, of which 
we have any historical knowledge, was the ancient Celtic. 
Dialects of this language are still spoken in Wales, in the 
Highlands of Scotland, in the Isle of Man, and in several 
parts of Ireland, particularly the west. In the present 
English, however, very few Celtic words are found, if we 
except the names of places, mountains, rivers, and lakes, 
many of which retain the appellation given to them by the 
ancient Celts.* 

Celtic was the language of the natives of Britain when 
the country was invaded by the Romans, under Julius 
Cajsar, fifty-five years before the Christian era. During 

* The remains of Celtic litoratiire consist of Bardic songs, Metrical 
legends, and Historical records or chronicles. Of these, the most 
ancient, and the most important to the historian and antiquary, are 
written in the Irish language ; as the Psalter of Cashel, the Annals of 
Tigemach, the Annals of the Four Masters, the Annals of Ulster, and 
the Annals of Innisfallen. The Psalter of Cashel was compiled in the 
ninth century, and the Annals of Tigernach were written about 2U0 
years later. In tliese Annals, however, and in others written subse- 
quently, there are incorporated the substance and even the words of 
chronicles composed at much earlier dates. "Hence (as Professo 
Spalding, of Aberdeen University, observes, in his excellent History of 
English Literature, p. 31) it does not appear rash to say, that the 
Irish possess contemporary histories of theirs ountry, written in the 
language of the people, and authentic though meagre, fh}m the Afth 
century or a little latef . No other nation of modem Europe is able to 
make a similar boast." "Nor does it appear (the same author ob- 
serves) til at the Scottish Celts can point to literary monuments of any 
kind having an antiquity at all comparable to Uiis. Indeed their 
social position was in all respects, much below that of their western 
kinsmen. All the earliest relics of their language are Metrical. Such 
is the Albanic Duan, an historical poem, described as possessing a 
bardic and legendary character, and said to belong to the eleventh 
century. The poems which bear the name of Ossian are professedly 
celebrations by an eye-witness of events occwring in the third century. 
But though we were to throw out of view the modern patchwork which 
disguises the original from the English reader, and though likewise 
we should hesitate to assert positively that the Fingalic tales were 
really borrowed from Ireland, it is still impossible to satisfy one's 
self tliat any pieces now exhibited as tlie groundwork of the poems, 
hare a just claim to so remote an origin." 
In the language of the Cynuic or Wel$h Celts many similar produc 
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the four hundred years which the Homant h^ld military poji- 
sesalon of the country, a large number of Latin words amal- 
gamated with the language of the natiyes, many of which 
are foui^d in the Welsh or ancient British at the present day ; 
and some have descended to us from the Anglo-Saxon. 

Under the dominion of the Saxon tribes, the lang^uage of 
the country was, with the natives, almost extirpated, and 
the kindred dialects of the conquerors gradually united 
under the name of the ^n^/o-iSaxon,* which became the basis 
of the present English. But though tho basis or ground* 
work of the present English, is the Anglo-Saxon, a large 
portion of its vocabulary or stock of wor^, is derived from 
other languages. The words which are most in use, and 
which may, therefore, be said to constitute the body of the 
language, are of Anglo-Saxon origin. The number of such 

tiom are inreserred; tnoh as Bardlo songs. Metrical pieces, and 
Legendary tales. It is not, however, generally admitted that any of 
them w«r» written earlier than the twelfth century, though it is pro- 
bable that some of them were composed at a much earlier period. 
The most remarkable of these are the Triadi, a collection of historic 
facts, and maxims on Tarions subjects, legal, moral, and religious. 
They are regularly arranged in groups of ihr^t, to which circumstance 
they owe their name. And the most famous of their legends and 
romances are those which celebrate the exploits of King Arthur and 
his Knights of the Round Table. 

* What was the form of the S€UB<m language, when about tha yaar 
450 they first entered Britain, cannot now be known. They seem to 
have been a people without learning, and rery probable without an 
alphabet ; their speech, therefore, haring being always cursory and 
extemporaneous, must hare been artless and unconnected, without 
any modes of transition or inrolution of clauses ; which abruptness 
and unconnection may be observed even in their later writers. This 
barbarity may be supposed to have continued during the wars with 
the Britain$, which for a time left them no leisure for softer studies ; 
nor is there any reason for supposing it abated, till the year 570, when 
St. Ai^irastine came from Rome to convert them to Christianity. 

The Christian religion always implies or produces a certain degree 
of civility and learning; they then became by degrees acquainted 
with the Soman language, and so gained from time to time some 
knowledge and elegance, till in three centuries they had formed a 
Isngttage capable of expressing all the sentiments of a civilised peo- 
ple, as appears by King Alfred's Paraphrase or Imitation of Boethius, 
and his short Preface which I have selected as the first specimf a of 
English.— i>r. JoJuuon. 



words however, compared with the whole TetcabularjFy ia 
not so large as is usuiallj thought. Tlieir constant reciur- 
rence in almost every sentence which we utter, causes them 
to appear more numerous than they really are. Generidly 
spes^ng, our monosyllabic words are, with few exceptions, 
of Anglo-Saxon origin, while a large portion of our words 
of two syllables, the great majority of our words of three, 
and almost all our words of four or more syllables, are 
derived from the Latin, Greek, French, and other lan- 
g^uages ; but particularly from the ImHh, 

Webster, in his Dictionary, estimates the number of 
Anglo-Saxon words in the present English ** at probably 
less than half the whole number of words in the language. 
Turner, in his ** History of the Anglo-Saxons/* says that 
more than four-fifths of the words in modern English, {^re 
of Anglo-Saxon origin ; and he quotes several passages in 
proof of his assertion. There is no doubt, that in almost 
any passage of genuine old English, the great majority of 
the words, particularly those that are monosxilldbie, will be 
found to be of Anglo-Saxon origin; though it might be 
shown that many of the words which pass for such, are 
really derivatives from the Greek and Latin; as father ^ 
name, day, will, &c. The following passage from the work 
referred to, is rather at variance with the author's theory. 
The words which we have marked in italic are obviously 
from the Greek or Latin ; and several of the words which 
we have not marked might be traced to the same origin ; 
as in, at, time, have, &c. We do not, however, give this 
passage as a fair specimen 0/ Mr. Turner's English : — 

'* At this h9,-ppj period of the world, we cannot reflect on the idcHatrp 
of ancient tinies, without OMtonMbiMnt ftt the infaiuaUon which has so 
iwoeteratdy in various regions clouded the human mind. We feel, in- 
deed, that it i3 impossible to contemplate the grand canopy of the universe ; 
to descry the planets moving in governed order; to find comets darUng 
from system to system in an orbit of which a space almost inealeulaHe is 
the diameter; to discover consteRa)tions beyond constellaUons in endless 
mulSHplicity, and to have ntdieations of the light of others whose full 
beam of fplendour has not yet reached us : we feel it impossible to medi- 
taU on these innttmerdble theatres of existence, without feeling with awe 
that this amazing magnificence of nature^ announces an Avihor tremen- 
dously great. But it is very difficult to conoeine how the lessons of the 
■kies should have taught that localizing idUatry which their Irant- 
eendant grandeur, and almost iai^flnite extent seem ea^^rsMly oaloidaUd to 
destroy "-^Turner's Bistory <tf the Anfflo- Saxons, 
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We shall merely indicate the other sources from which 
the vocabulary of the English language is derived. 

During the partial occupation of England by the Danes, 
in the ninth and tenth centuries, several JJanish words 
were introduced, some of which are still in use, particularly 
in the northern counties. • 



A The occupatioa of the country by the Danes could have made 
very little change in, or addition to the language ; for tliey spoke a 
dialect very closely allied to that of tlie Anglo-Saxons; and, indeed, 
some of the words that are called Danish, might as well be called 
AnglO'Saxon. Several names of places, however, in the north of Eng- 
land, are undoubtedly of Danish origin, such as Whitby and Derby, in 
which by is the Danish for dwelling, village, or town. Hence, also, 
the term btfe-l&WB, which means the pjivate laws of a town or place 
as distinguished from national. 

The following familiar words show the close affinity between the 
English language and its kindred dialects. See a popular account of 
the Origin of Language in the A^^endix to the Author's " Dictionary of 
DerivationB.** 



En^^ish, 


Anglo- Sctxon, 


Danish, 


fl'eiTiian. 


Head 


Heafod 


Hoved 


Haupt 


Hair 


Haer 


Haar 


Haar 


Nose 


Nasu 


Nsese 


Nase 


Tongue 


Tungu 


Tunge 


Zunge 


Ear 


E^re 


Ore 


Ohr 


Blood 


Blod 


Blut 


Blut 


Arm 


Earm 


Arm 


Arm 


Hand 


Hond 


Hand 


Hand 


NaU 


Nagel 


Nagel 


Nagel 


Cow 


Cu ■ 


Ko 


Kuh 


Calf 


Cealf 


Kalv 


Kalb 


Fish 


Fisc 


Fisk 


Fisch 


Goose 


05s 


Cos 


Cans 


One 


An 


En 


Ein 


Two 


Twa 


To 


Zwei 


Three 


Threo 


Tre 


Drei 


Four 


Feower 


Fire 


Vier 


Five 


Fif 


Fem 


Funf 


Six 


Sex 


Seks 


Sechs 


Seven 


Seofon 


Syv 


Sieben 


Eight 


Eahta 


Aatte 


Acht 


Kine 


Nigon 


Ny 


Neun 


Ten 


Tyn 


Ty 


Zehn 


Twenty 


Twentig 


Tyve 


Zwanzig 


Hundred 


Hund 


Hundred 


Hundei't 
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Tlic Norman Conquest added a large number of Norman^ 
French words, but not so many as is usually thought. 

As learning, science, and the arts advanced, new words 
were constantly added to our vocabulary, not only from the 
I^atin and Greek, but also from the modern languages of 
Buropc, as French, Italian,' German, and Spanish. €0711- 
werce has also contributed several words from the languages 
of Asia, Africa, anj America. 

To the Latin we owe most of the terms used in theology, 
medicine, law, literature, and politics ; and also a large 
number of the words in general use, particularly words of 
iJiree or more syllables. A large number of our Latin- 
English words entered the language through the medium 
of the French ;» but the majority have been added since 
the beginnhig of the fifteenth century. »> 

To the Greeks which possespes great power of forming com- 
pounds, we owe many of the terms used in science, philo- 
sophy, theology, and the arts ; as anatomy, analogy, aeronaut, 
barometer, ckronolooy, geometry, geography, &c. 

From the French we derive many of the terms used in 
military afiairs; as aiW-e/e-cam/), commandant, picquet,hayonet, 
bivouac — in literature, as amateur, belled' lettres, savant — in 
dress, as visite, peruke, crinoline — in cookery, aa cuisine, fri- 
cassee, omelet — in manners, as etiquette, brusque, natvete, &c. 

From the Italian we have borrowed most of the terms 
relating to music, painting, and sculpture, as piano, tenor, 
bravura, prima donna, chiaro^oscuro, mezzotinto, alto-relievo, 
cameo, itUaglio, &c. 

From the Spanish we have admiral, barilla, bilboes, caste, 
Castanet, Icigar, embargo. Junto, lagoon, musquito, &c. 

From the Flemish and Dutch we have boom, boor, sloop, 
schooner, &c. From the German, mangel-wurzel, waltz, &c. 

• In the Introduction to Tht IJkUonary qf Dertvations numerous 
examples will be found. 

b This century is distinguished for what has been called the Ilcvirnl 
of leaming. The causes which principally contributed to it >verc the 
discovery of the Art of Printiniif (1440), and the capture of Constan- 
tioopleby the Turks (1453). On this occasion, numbers of Icnrucd 
Greeks took refuge in Italy, Germa'ny, and France, bringing >vith them 
their language, of which they became professors and teachers, in 
various parts of Europe. They also brought with them many ancient 
manuscripts of inestimable valuet 
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From Asia we have eevieral words, as bamboOi bazar^ 
caravan, coffie, aazelle, girajffkf pagoda, palanqmHj ratan, 
sherbet, tamarind, tariff, tea, hct, &c. From Africa^ chim- 
panzee, oasisj &c. From America, cannibal, potato, tobacco^ 
tomahawk, wigwam, &c. - 

Several of our "Words are derived from the names of the 
places from which the things that they represent were 
originally brought ; as cambric from Gmmbray, calico from 
Cdlicvt, damask from Damascus, dimity from Damietta, cur- 
rant from Corinth, port from Oporto, sherry from Xeres, &c. 
From new inventions, new objects, and new ideas, we 
are constantly adding to our stock of words ; as galvanism^ 
gaSn (pin-cotton, daguerreottfpe, mesmerism, macadamize, &c. 

The preceding "observations will give the young student 
a general idea of the history of the English Language. We 
shall now add a few short extracts from the works of the 
principal writers, at different periods, in illustration of the 
changes which the Anglo-Srtxon language underwent in its 
transition to the English of the present day. The principal 
changes referred to may be classed und^ the following 
general heads: — 1. The contraction or abbreviation of 
words.* 2. The commutation or interchange of letters* 
3. The introduction of words, phrases, and idioms from 
other languages. 

The Anglo-Saxon language like the Latin and Greek, 
but not to the same extent — and still less with thfe sarod 
regularity— has inflections** or terminations to denote thd 

• In all languages there is a natural tendency to a1)|>reviation ; and 
in all languages, before the orthography was properly established, 
letters articulated by the same organs of speech were frequently inter- 
changed for each other. On this subject, and also on the Latin ele- 
ment of our language as compared with the Anglo-Saieon, see the 
Author's " Dictionary of Derivations," pages 8 and 15. 

b In Anglo-Saxon there are sereral declensions which are distin- 
guished from each other by the inflections or terminations of the 
genitive and dative cases in the singular number j and by the nom- 
inative, genitive, and dative cases in the plural. During the Semi. 
Saxon period the most of these inflections were omitted ; and, as the 
English language continued to be formed, they all disappeared, ex- 
cept the e« of the genitive or possessive singular which we noW write 
>; and the plural ttsrminations at and em; the former of which we 
have changed into t or ei; and the latter into en* Of the latter inflee* 
tions, however, we have retained x>nly a feW eic«mple8} M mm^ «Mb 
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cases and genders of nonns, pronduns, and adjectives ; and 
the persons, jnoods and tenses of verbs. These inflections 
or terminations continued to be used without much change 
or variation till the commencement of what has been called 
the Semi' Saxon Petiodt. I'his period is considered to extend 
from the Norman Conquest to about the middle of the 
thirteenth century. In such cases, however, it is obvious 
that no precise dates can be assigned; for the changes 
which one language undergoes in its transition to another 
ore always graduaU and often imperceptible. 

After the Semi-Saxon period may be dated the com- 
mencement of the English language, but as will be seeti by 
the subjoined extracts, upwards of 300 years elapsed 
before it acquired its present form. This long period in 
the history of our language may be divided into three 
stages, namely, Early, Middle, and Mod&rn English. 
Early English may be said to extend from the close of the 
Semi- Saxon period to the time of Chaucer, or from about 
the middle of the thirteenth, to the latter part of the four- 
teenth century ; Middle Eng/iehf from the lime of Chaucer, 
to the accessibn of Queen Elizabetii, or from the latter part 
of the fourteenth, to about the middle of the sixteenth 
century; and Modern English, from the commencement of 
Queen Elizabeth's reign, or fVom about the middle of the 
sixteenth century, j;o the present time. Of course, as we 
should expect, there is very little diflference between th6 
language at the close of any of tliese periods, and that which 
is used at the commencement of the next. We shall now 
give two specimens of Anglo-Saxon M'hich were written 
near the close of the ninth century. The first is from 
•* Alfred*s Translation of Boetius," and the second is from 
the ** Saxon Chronicle."* Roman letters, as being more 
convenient, have been substituted for Anglo-Saxon. 

dren, and oxen. These observations apply to the terminations of 
adjectives which denote gender, number, and case ; and also to most 
of the inflections of the verbs. See note », p. 84, and note *, p. 40. 

With regard to the number of declensions in Anglo-Saxon, the 
authorities are not agreed. According to Ilickes, Henley, and Rask 
there are six; according to Thwaites, teven; Mainwaring, four; and 
Lye and Boswell, three. This rather militates against the high estimate 
formed by Home Tooke and others of the Anglo-Saxon lata|^age. 

* Th» Satton Chr^nkU consisM of brief records of current evSnts, Arom 
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Yenoh* sweotel iliaet is, that te god word and god hlisa SBlcesb 
inonncs bith betera and deorra : hwaet" that word gefylth*' ealbrae 
tharaf earan* the^ hit geherth.* — Alfred's Boetius^ 

Translation. — Enough manifest this is, that the good word and 
good fame [than] any money are better and dearer : besides.the word 
iilleth the ears of all who hear it. 



about the time of Alfred to theyear 1154. They were written by monks 
and preserved in monasteries. The piineipal Anglo-Saxon wTiters 
were Oildas, the historian, who lived in the early part of the sixth 
century, and wrote in Latin. C(edmon, a monk of Whitby, who, 
about a century later, versified large portions of the Bible, begin- 
ning with the Expulsion of the Fallen Angels, the Creation, and the 
Fall of M an. His speech of Satan reminds us of the more famous one in 
Milton's Paradise Lost. The next was the Venerable Bede^ who was 
born in Sunderland in the year 673 ; and educated in the convent of 
J arrow, near Wearniouth. He was vereed in all the learning of the 
period ; and he was still more distinguished for his piety and virtues. 
His "Ecclesiastical History of the Nation of the Angles" is our chief 
authority for the transactions of the period. He died in 7:^. The 
next writers of note were King Alfred, and iBlfric, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury (who died in 1006). 

» From genoh, g having been changed into y; as in tb from ge : 
TBT from get; day from daeg ; may from mapan; any IVom oent^, 
Ac. Our nearly obselete word enow is evidently from yenoh; and 
SNOCGU, which is now used both for quantity and number^ is from an 
older form of it, genog or genogh. 

b From ceZc, any, all. It agrees in number and case with monn««. 

^ Hwaet This is our word xahat; but it also means, as here, more- 
over, besides. 

^ Oefylth. From fyUan, to fU, and the particle ge, which is so fre- 
quently prefixed to Anglo-Saxon vetbs, participles, and verbal nouns. 
It first changed into ye, and subsequently disappeared, except in our 
old word y-dept. The termination -an of the infinitive has also dis. 
ajipeared, as in /yMaw, to/«. 

e EaUra is from eall, all. It agrees with (hara in number and case. 

f 'JTiara, of tlie ; of those ; of whom. It is the genitive plural of the 
article or pronoun se, seo, thaet. Hence our word their, 

e Earan is the accusative plural of eara, an ear. See note on 
Oeherth. 

b The, an indeclinable article, often used for all the cases of se, geo, 
thaet; and of the relative pronouns hwa (who) and htoaet (woat). 
Here it means who, 

* Geherth is from heoran, to hear, with the usual prefix ge. See note 
— ''e/SrWfc. The root of ear and hear is evidentiy the Latin auria. 
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An. DCCGXGI. Her for* se here^ east, and Earnulf cyning gefeaht*' 
vfith tJiaem raed-here aer tlia scipu comon mid £a8t-Francum,<^ and 
Seaxum, and Baegerum, and hine« geflymde. And thry Scottas 
cwoman to Alfrede cyninge on anum bate, butan selcum' geretfirtini,s 
of Hibemia. — Saxon Chronide. 

TraiMlaiAon. — An. 891. Here (at this time) fared (went) the array 
east, and Earnulf [the] king fought with the ride-army (the cavalry) 
ere the ships came with the East Franks, and Saxons, and Bavarians, 
and put them to flight. And three Scots came to Alfred [the] king 
in a (an) boat witliout oars from Iliberuia. 

Almost all the words in the preceding extracts are found 
in the English of the present day ; but, as we should ex- 
pect, it is difficult to recognise some of them. 

SPECIMEN OF SEMI-SAXON IN THE REIGN OF STEPHEN. 

Hi swencten^ the wrecce men of the land mid castel-weorces. 
Tha the castles waren maked, th4 f^l.den hi mid yvile men. Tha 

* For is from faran, to go, to fare. Our word fare is obsolete in 
this sense, except in composition ; as in thorough/ar«, aea/aringt and 
vf&yfaring. 

b Bere, an army. Hence Hereford derives its name, that is, the ford 
of the army (over the river Wye). 

• Oefeaht, From feohtant to fight, and the prefix ge. Sec Gefyllh^ 
' East'Franewm, &c., in the dative plural governed by mid, with, 
e Hine is the accusative of the personal pronoun he^ heo, hit. 

' jUlcumf the dative plural of cbIc, each, all. It agrees in number 
and case with gereUirum. 

8 Oerethrvmis the dative plural of gereOira, an oar, a rower j gov- 
erned by lAnlan, without. 

1^ iS'u^nicten. From svoencan, to labour, to fatigue, to harass. Hence 
our old word, to svoink, 

' Honour, estate, and all this worldes good. 
For which men Bwirik and sweat incessantly.' — Spenser. 
In this specimen from the Saxon Chronicle, which was written 
about lOO years after the conquest, tlie corruption or breaking up of 
the language is obvious. Little gr no regard seems to have been paid 
.to the inflection of verbs, the cases of nouns, and the agreement of 
adjectives with their substantives. For example, swencten, voaren^ 
fylden, noxMn, wevden, and hefden, should end in on^ and not en; land 
and weorces, should be lavde and wearcum (dative cases) ; and vfrecce 
sbonld be wreccan. Several of the other words have undergone 
changes ; and some of them have assumed a pure English form, as 
castleSf men, and imoked. 

The disuse of the termination en (from the Anglo-Saxon on) is thus 
spoken of by Sen JQnton in his Grammar, which was published iu 

M 
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namen'^ hi thi men the hi wenden thadt ani god heden, bathe be 
nihtes and be daeies. Me ^ henged up be the fet, and smoked heom 
mid ful nrndk.A.-'Saxon ChroniclU. 

Tramlation.-^lhej [the Norman barons] harassed the wretched 
men of the land with castle- works. When the castles were made, 
then filled they [them] with evil men. Then took they the men whom 
they thought {weened) that any goods [they] had, both by night and 
by day. [Some] men hanged they up, by the feet, and smoked them 
with foul smoke. 

In this specimen, and in the Semi-Saxon generally of 
this period, the approach to the English language is clearly 
discemihle ; and this change, as Dr. Johnson has observed, 
** seems not to have been the effect of the Norman Con- 
quest, for very few French words are found to have been 
introduced in the first hundred years after it." In fact, 
Anglo-Saxon, but in forms more or less corrupted, con- 
tinued to be the language of the great body of the people 
for at least two hundred years after the Conquest ; whilst 
the court circles, the courts of law, and the higher classes 
generally, particularly those of Norman descent, spoke 
Norman French. This is referred to in the following ex- 
tract from the Historical Bhymes of Kobert of Gloucester, 
which were written toM^ards the close of tlie thirteenth 
century. Dr. Johnson characterizes his style, as <* a kind 
of intermediate diction, neither Saxon nor English.*' 

Thus come lo ! Engelonde into Normanues honde, 

And the Kormahs ne couthe speke tho bote her<^ owe* speche ; 

And speke French as dude atom/ and here<* chyldren dude al 

so teche 
So that hey men of thys lond, that of her<* blod come, 
Holdeth alle thtdke speche that hiis of them nome> 

1634. " In former times, till about the reign of Henry VIII., the per- 
sons plural of the rerb were wont to be f«»nned by adding dn ; as we 
loven, ye loven, they lovett. But now it hath quite ^rown out of use : 
albeit (to tell you my opinion) I am persuaded that the lack hereof 
will be found a great blemish to our tongue. For seeing time and per- 
»on be, as it were, the right hand and left of a verb, what can the 
maiming bring else, but a lameness to the whole body f " 

* Nomen, From niman, to seise or lay hold of, to whip up, to steaL 
Hence the appropriate name of Corporal Njftn in Shakespeare. 

^ Me^ in Saxon manuscripts is frequently put for men. 

<i Her, here, their. * Owe, own. ' Dude atom, did at ham#. ff BU 
'-^ hi, they. ^ Nmte, took ; see note ou ftamm. 
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Tor bote a man eoutbe French, me tolth^ of hjm weU^ Into ;* 

Ac lowe men boldeth to Englyss and to her konde^ speohe ynte. 

Ich wene there ne be man in world contreyes none 

That ne holdeth to her kund speche, bote Englande one ; 

Ac wel me wot vor to conne both, wel yt ys, 

Yor the more that a man con the more worth he ys. 

The date of the aboye was abont the year 1260; and 
about the same time, or a little earlier, were written th9 
satirical and humorous poem of ** The Land of Cockaygne ;** 
and the really poetical fable of '* The Owl and the Nightin- 

fale." The former is attributed to Michael of Kildare, an 
rish monk, who wrote several metrical pieces about this 
period ; and the latter has been assignedi but on douhtful 
grounds, to an author otherwise unknown, called Nicholas 
or John of Guilford. We shall give an extract from each. 

Fnr in see bl west Spaygne, 
Is a lend ihone Cokaygtie ;* 
Ther nis lond under heuenriche 
Of wel of godnis hit iliche 
llioy paradis be miri and bright 
Gokaygne is of fairer siyt. 

What is ther in paradis, 

Bot grasse, and flur^, and graneiis ; 

Thoy ther be iot and gret dute, 

Ther nis halle bure, no bench, 

Bot watir mania thurst to quench. — Land cf CfoeJbaygns, 

Hule thu azest me, (ho seide), 

Gif ich kon eni other dede, 

Bute singen in sumer tide. 

And bringe blisse for and wide 

Wi axestu of craftSs mine ! 

Betere is min on than alle thine 

And lyst, ich telle the ware-vore. — Oiol and NighttngaU, 

From the Norman Conquest to the year 13f)2, the laws 
of England were written in Norman French ; and all pro- 
ceedings in the courts of justice were conducted in the same 
language ; hut in that year, Edward III. caused it to be 



•Tola, talk. >»ir«B,Tery. « XiitB, Uttle. d XlwMfc, natural, native. 
• See under the word CoeJbi«y in the Author^s " Dictionary of D«ri- 
TEtioas," for an explanation of Coka^gne. 
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enacted <<that for the future, all pleas should be pleaded, 
shown, defended, answered, debated, and judged in the 
English tongue, but be entered and enrolled in Latin.'' 
This is the date of the gre<at triumph of the English 
language over the Norman French. 

We shall now give two specimens of Early English which 
were written about this period, the first from Sir John 
Mandeville the famous traveller ; and the second from Sir 
John Gower, of whom Dr. Johnson says, *• he was the first 
of our authors who can properly be said to have written 
English.'* Tiie date of the first is 1356 ; and of the second, 
about 1360. 

SPECIMENS OF EARLY ENGLTSH. 
And this sterre that is toward the Northe, that wee clepen the lode 
sterre, ne apperethe not to hem. For which cause, men may wel 
perceyve, that the loud and the see ben of rownde schappe and forme. 
For the partie of the firmament schewethe in o contree, that schewethe 
not in another contree. And men may well preven be eocperience and 
sotyle compassment of wytt, that zif a man fond passages be scliippes, 
that wolde go to serchen the world, men mighte go be schippe all 
aboute the world, and aboven and benetUen ; and alle weyes he scholde 
fynde men, londe, and yles, als wel as in this contree, — MandecUU, 

And eke full oft a littell skare 

Ypon a banke, er men be ware. 

Let in the streme, which with grete peine, 

If any man it shall restreiue. 

Where lawe failleth, errour groweth ; 

He is not wise, who that ne truweth. — Gower. 

About the year 1474, the art of printing was introduced 
into England from Holland, by the celebrated William Cax- 
ton. This, we need scarcely observe, is a new and most im- 
portant era, not only in the language, but also in the litera- 
ture and general history of England. The first production 
of Caxton's press was a small work called *' The Game of 
Chess," which was issued in 1474 ; and between this period 
and his death, which occurred in 1490, sixty-four other 
works were printed by him. And before his death, Wynkyn 
de Worde, and others, had established printing presses in 
London, Oxford, &c. 

The following extract is from Caxton's Preface to the 
translation of the uEneid, which was printed by him in 
the year 1480. 

T>ened that to my hande came a lytel booke in Frenche, which 
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late was translated out of the Latine, by soine noble olerke of France, 
which booke is named Eneydos, made by that noble paete and grete 
clerke, Yyrgyl, which booke I saw over and redde therein : Howe after 
the generall destruction of the grete Troy, Eneas departed, beryinge 
his old fader, Anchises, upon his shoulders, his lytel son, Toulas, on his 
bands, his wife with moche other people followynge, and how he shipped 
and departed with alle the storie of his adventures, that he had ere he 
cam to the atchievement of his conquest of Ttalie, as all along shall 
be shewed in this present booke." 

SPECIMENS OF MIDDLE ENGLISH. 

We shall now give a few speclmtos of Middle English, 
beginning with the celebrated Greoffrey Chaucer, who, by 
his works, both in verse and prose, effected a greater 
change, and a greater improTement in the English language 
than all the authors who preceded him. The vocabulary 
of the language in particular, was greatly enriched by him, 
though it must bo admitted that he is open to the charge 
of having added to it many words, particularly French, for 
'which there was no necessity. Slonner has said of him 
that '* he introduced whole cartloads of French and foreign 
words;** but as more than a set-off against this, we may 
quote Spenser*B celebrated euloglum of his works, namely, 
tiiat *' in them is to be found the well of English imd^led.'* 

A good man was ther of religion 

And was a pore Persoun of a toun : 

But riche he was of holy thought and werk 

He was also a lamed man, a clerk, 

That Ghristes gospel truly wolde preche : 

His parischens devoutly would he teche. 

Benigne he was, and wondres diligent. 

And in adversite ful patient.— Csnter^ry TcHet, 

Lyttfl Lowys my sonne, I perceve well by certaine evidences thyne 
abylyte to leme scyences, touching nombres and proporcions, and also 
well consydre thy besye prayer in especyal to leme the tretyse of the 
oftrolatye. Than for as moche as a philosopher saitfae, he wrapeth 
bym in his frende that condescendeth to the ryghtfull prayers of his 
Arende : therefore I have given the a sufficient astrolabye for oure 
orizont, compounded after the latitude of Oxenforde : vpon the whiche 
by meditacion of this lytell tretise, I purpose to teche the a certaine 
nombre of conclucions, pertainynge to this same instrument.— *Oh ikt 
Atirolabe (written in 1891). 

The next two specimens are from the works of Sir 
JTumuuMore, who wiM ChanoeUor of England in the reign 

MS 
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of Henry VIII. His writings, both in prose and vetset 
were considered perfect models of purity and elegance. 
The first (from his Description of Fortune), was vrritten 
about the year 1500 ; and the second, about the year 1520. 

Fortune is stately, solemne, proude, and bye ; 

And rychesse geueth, to haue seruyce therefore. 

The nedy begger cateheth an half peny ; 

Some manne a thousande pounde, some less some more. 

But for all that she kepeth euer in store. 

From euery manne some parcell of his wyU, 

That he may pray therefore and serve her styll. 

Some manne hath good, but chyldren hath he none ; 
Some manne hath both, but he can get none healthe ; 
Some hath al thre, but vp to honours trone 
Can he not crepe, by no maner of stelth ; 
To some she sendeth chyldren, rychesse, welthe, 
Honour, woorshyp, and reuerence all hys lyfe ; 
But yet she pyncheth hym with a shrewde wife. 

( From his Description of Hiohard III. ) 
Richarde the third sonne, of whom we now entreafcc, was in witte 
and couri^e egall with either of them, in body and prowesse farre 
vnder them bothe, little of stature, illfetured of limmes, croke backed, 
his left shoulder much higher than his right, hard fauoured of visage, 
and such as is in states called warlye, in other men, othen^ise ; he 
was malicious, wrathfull, enuious, and from afore his birth euer 
frowarde. — Hee was close and secrete, a deep dissimuler, lowlye of 
eounteynaunce, arrogant of heart, dispitious and cruell, not for euil 
will alway, bat after for ambicion, and either for the suretie and en- 
crease of his estate. Frende and foo, was mi\ph what indifferent, 
where bis aduantagc grew, he spared no mans dethe whose life witlu 
stoode his purpose. He slew with his owne handes King Henry the 
Sixt, being prisoner in the Tower. 

SPECIMENS OF MODERN ENGLISH. 

The first specimen is from Eoger Ascham's ^'Schole- 
maater;** and the second is the first stanza of Spenser's 
** Faerie Queene." Roger Ascham was Queen Elizabeth*3 
classical tutor, and also Lady Jane Grey's. 

*' For commonly, many scholemasters, some, as I have seen, and mo 
as I have heard teU of, be of so crooked a nature, as wlien they naeete 
with a hard witted scholler, they rather break him than bow him, 
rather mar him then mende him. For, when the scholemaster is 
angry with some other matter, then will he soonest fall to beat his 
'holler; and thoagh he himself should be punished for his folly, yet 
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knust he beat some echoUer for his pleasure, though there be no 
cause for him to do so, nor yet fault in the scholler to deserve it. 
These, you will say, be fond^ scholemosters, and few they be that ha 
found to be such. They be fond in deede, but surely oucr many such 
be found every where. But this T wUl say, that euen the wiscRt of 
your great beaters do as oft punish nature' as they doe correct 
faultes. "—IZoyer Ascham. 

A gentle knight came spurring o*er the plaine, 

T-cladd in mightie amies and silver shielde, 

Whteein old dints of deepe wounds did remaine, 

The cruel markes of many a bloody fielde ; 

Yet armes till that time did he never wield : 

Ills angry steede did chide his foaming bitt. 

As much disdayning to the curbe to yield : 

Full ioUy knight he seemd, and faire did sitt, 

As one for knightly giusts and fierce encounters fitt. — Spetiser. 

Modern English, as we stated before, dates from the 
accession of Queen Elizabeth, or from about the middle of 
the sixteenth century, to' the present time. We should 
obsenre, howeyer, that the English of the early part of this 
period differs very much in appearance from the English of 
the present day. In fact, it seems to deserve the name of 
Old, rather than that of Modem English. On examination , 
however, we shall find that this is principally occasioned by 
a few unimportant, but constantly recurring differences in 
the orthography, such as the use of u for v, as pro%te for 
prove; i forj\ as ioin for join; le for y, as busie for bus/; 
and in the retention of e at the end of words where it has 
no effect upon the pronunciation, as in hande for hand, 
booke for book, &c. Of course, too, as we should expect, 
many words have become obsolete since that time, and 
thousands of others have been added ; but notwithstanding 
this, the Elizabethan age may be regarded as the period in 
which the English language arrived at its full maturity and 
vigour." In support of this view, and without mentioning 

* Fond. We would not say that such teachers were 'fond ;* but this 
word formerly meant /ooZw/t. 

>> Nature, That is, such teachers punish their pupils for being defi- 
cient in natural abilities. 

e According to Mr. Craig, the first century after the Conquest, during 
the reigns of William I., William II., Henry I., and Stephen, may be 
palled the ii^anen of English ; the second centui7, during the reigns 
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the names of the other great and distinguished writers of 
this period, it is sufficient to saj that this was the age of 
Shakspeari:, who, in his immortal writings, has given 
form and expression to every idea which the hnman mind 
seems capable of conceiving — ^wlio, in the boundless extent 
of his genius, '* exhausted worlds, and then imagined new." 
We should add, however, that the reign of Queen Anne, 
(which has been called the Augustan age of English liter- 
ature) is usually- regarded as the period in which the Eng- 
lish language attained its full development. The truth is 
that, though the language arrived at its full maturity and 
vigour in the Elizabethan period, yet it continued to be 
improved and enriched by the great and distinguished writers 
who graced the next and succeeding reigns ; as Milton, 
Dryden, Pope, Addison, Swift, Johnson, and many others 
whose names are familiar to us. And even in our own 
time, we have seen fresh lustre added to it by many of our 
public writers, and in particular by Lord Macaulay, whose 
brilliant pen has, alas! been arrested by the hand of death. 
The following extract from his History of England will form 
a gracefol condusion to our little Sketch. 

'* The sources of the noblest riTors, which spread fiertUity over coo- 
tlnents, and bear richly-laden fleets to the sea, are to he sought in 
wild and barren mountain tracts, incorrectly laid down on maps, and 
rarely toplored by travellers. To such a tract the history of our 
country during the thirteenth century may not inaptly be compared. 
Sterile and obscure as is that portion of our annals, it is there that 
we must seek for the origin of our freedom, our prosperity, And our 
^lory." [And after tracing from this period the rise and progress of 
the constitution, tiie laws, and the navy, he adds :] '* Then, too^ was 
formed that language, less musical, indeed, than the languages of the 
south, but in force. In richness, in aptitude for all the highest purposes 
of the poet, the philosopher, and the orator, inferior to the language 
of Greece alone. Then, too, appeared the first faint dawn of that 
noble literature, the most splendid and the most durable of the ma^y 
glories of England.'^ 



of Henry II., Bichard L, John, and Henry III., the ehUdhood; the 
third century, during the reigns of Edward I., Edward II., and Ed^ 
ward lU., the boyhood ,- and from that period (1877) to the beginning 
Of the reign of Elisabeth (1666), the tfomfh ; and tiiea oommenoed «bs 
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KEY TO ERRORS IN GRAMMAR. 
(^Seepage 134.) 

1. Ambition is one of those passions ttiat are never satisfied. 2. He 
stands on one foot, now on the other. 8. Each in his tarn like 
Banqno's heroes stalk. 4. A few years* preparation will be necessary. 
5. Thus, besides what were sunk, the Athenians took above tvro hun- 
dred ships. 6. Give not me counsel, nor let any comforter delight 
mine ear. 7. This kind of knaves I know, who in this plainness har< 
bour more craft and more corrupt ends. 8. She cannot love, nor take 
any shape nor project of aflfection. 9. This was the most tmkind cut 
of all. 10. A father's or a mother's sister is an aunt. 11. Nought, 
save the gnirgUngs of the rill ums heard. 12. All songsters, save the 
hooting owl, loere mute. 18. For tehom love I so much. 14. Art thou 
proud yet. Ay, that I am not thou. 

15. A prowling wolf toM<A hunger drives. 16. Wisest, nuwt virtuous, 
most discreet, best. 17. Fairer than any of her daughters, Eve. 18. Ho 
trusted to eqwd the Most High. 19. As when the sun nevAy risen. 

20. I gained a son ; and such a son thoA all men hailed me happy. 

21. And he destroyed, or won to what may work his utter loss. 

22. Tou ought not to walk upon a labouring day. 23. Words inUrwoten 
with sighs found out their way. 

24. He then marched to attack the enemy, loAo he saw were crossing 
the river. 25. To confound things that differ, end to make a distinc- 
tion where there is no difference, are equally unphilosophical. 26. He 
was made to believe that neither the king*s death nor imprisonment 
could lielp him. 27. Concdt in weakest bodies nuwt strongly works. 

28. And now the years a numerous train have run, 
The blooming boy is ripened into man. 

29. Fierce as he moved, his silver shafts resounded, 
80. Thou my lips inspire. 

Who tonohed^st Isaiah's hallowed lips with fire. 
31. Friend to my life, which had not you prtlonged^ 
The world would have wanted many an idle song. 

82. So well-bred spaniels civilly delight 

In the mumbling of the game they dare not bite. 

83. Him portioned maids, apprenticed orphans hless; 
The young who labour, and the old who rest. 

84. Accept these gratefiil tears — for thee they flow ; 
For thee that ererfeUfst another's woe; 

85. The sun upon the calmest sea 
Appears not half so bright as thou, 

86. Just of thy word ; in every thought sincere ; 

Who knew*st no wish but what the world might hear. 
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87. Severe the doom that length of days iimpo$e9, 
To stand sad wHness of nnnnmb^red woes. 

88. For him through hostile camps I bent my Way ; 
For him, thus prostrate at thy feet I Ue. 

89. 'Tis hard to say tohether greater want of sldU 
4jpp9ar* in writing, or in judging iU. 

40. Satire or sense* alas ! ean Spoms feel t 
Who breaks a butterfly upon tiks wheel. 

41, Thus, oft by mariners are shown 
Earl Godwin's castles owrfiawed. 

43. And though by heaven's serere decree 
She Bufifers hourly more than J. 

48. Great Queen of Arms ! whose favour Tydeus won, 
As thou dida ckifenA the sire, defend the son. 

44. What is't to thee if he negUeU thy urn, 
And without spices lets thy body bum. 

45. Thus urged the chief, a generous troop dtfveor. 
Who spread their bucklers and advance their spears. 

46. But if it olimbf, with your assisting liands. 
The Trojan walls, and in the city stands. 

47. England nevor did, nor ever shall. 
Lie at^he proud foot of a conquerM*. 

48. Vice is a monster of so frightful mein, 
That to be hated, it needs but to be seen. 

49. 7he spirits of your fathers shall start from every wave. 

For the d«ek was their field of fame, and ocean wai their gmve. 

80. That he permitted not the winds of heaven 
To visit her face too roughly. 

81. Laying the siupicion on somebody, I know not on loftont, in the 
country. 52. A person whom all the world allows to be so much your 
9uperior. 53. Wrongs are engraved on marble ; benefits, on sand ; 
those are apt to be requited; ihete forgot. 64. I think it written in a 
very masterltf manner. 55. He accused the ministry^/ betraying the 
Butch. 56. Many are the works of the human understanding, which 
to begin and finish i$ hardly granted to the same man. 

57. Attend to what an humbler muse indites. 58. In proportion as 
either of these two qualities is wanting, the langunge is imperfect. 
59. O Liberty, thou Goddess ditindy bright. 60. It is not Itoiih whom 
you are in love. 61. A man may see a metsphor, or an allegory, in 
a picture, as well as read it in a description. 63. When laws were 
written on brazen tablets, and enforced by the sword. 6S. To spread 
suspicion, to invent calumnies, to propagate scandal, reqiaire$ neitlier 
labour nor courage. 64. Cicero maintained that whatever is uaefol 
is good. 65. The arrows of calumny fell haradMS at his feet. 66. 
There is no neglecting of it without fidling into a dangerous error. 67. 
•Hie number of the names together, too* about one hundred and twenty. 
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$8, And so were also James and John, the sons of Zebedee, who were 
partners with Simon. 69. Doth he not leave the ninety and nine, and 
go into the mountains, and seek that which has gone astray. 70. 
The king of Israel and the king of Juda sat each of them on hit 
throne. 71. On the morrow, because he would know the certainty 
whereof he was accused. 72. Their ungodly deeds which they have 
iin|>totu2y committed. 73. Buttoforget or to remember at pleasure if 
equally beyond the power of man. 74. For my part I neither love him 
nor hate him. 75. He recommended to them, however, the immediate 
calling of the whole community together. 76. It shall not be forgiven 
him, either in this world, or in the world to come. 

77. God has given reason to man to be a guide unto him. 78. He 
behaved himself c<w/orma&Zj^ to that blessed example. 79. To see so 
many make so little conscience of so great a sin. 80. The charac- 
teristic of his sect allowed him to affirm in no stronger a manner, 81, 
If there be but one body of legislators it is no better than a tyranny * 
if there l)e only two there will want a casting voice. 82. X found him 
better than I expected to find him. 83. Such seeds and principles as 
we judge most likely to ialie qtiickett and deepest root. 84. We are 
still much at a loss to know to whom civil power belongs. 85. If you 
were here, you would find three or four, who you would say passed 
their time agreeably. 86. Mr. Prince has a gemoswhich would prompt 
him to better things. 87. I seldom or never see him now. 88. Tell 
the cardinal, that I understand poetry better than he. 89. The philo- 
sopher, whom he saw to be a man of profound knowledge. 90. The 
Kile marks on each side the extent of fertility by the measure of its 
inundations. 91. It is very probable, that neither of them i$ thd 
meaning of the text 92. The river had ot)ei:^I(noed Its banks. 93. The 
House of Commons was of small weight. 94. He was interrogated 
rdatively to that circumstance. 95. Avoid rude sports : an eye is soon 
lost or a bone broken. 96. While wheat has no plural, oats Juu seldom 
any singular. 97. And thou their nature know'st, and gavest tilem 
names. 08. And dashest him again to earth ; there let him lie. 99. 
Which nobody is so sanguine ae to hope. 100. Solomon made as wise 
proverbs as any body has done, JBTe only excepted, who was a much 
wiser man than Solomon. 

101. If reasons were as j:ientiful as blackberries I would give no man 
a reason on compulsion. 102. if ot fewer than three books were written 
on the subject. 103. Almost all the inhabitants were present. 104. 
He is a Nero, which is another name for cruelty. 105. Charity 
vaunteth not itself, doth not behave itself in an unseemly manner, 106. 
Great numbers were killed on each side. 107. A prophet mightier 
thaA he. 108. Neither the good nor tlie bad are free from misfortune. 
109. Whatdost thou mean by (A« shaking of thy head. 110. Much depends 
on the tiyrO*t observing this rule. 111. There are torrents that swell 
to-day, and that will hare spent themselves by to-morrow. 112. tvam 
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the progress he has made, he appeal's to haytt fftttdted Homer for some 
time. 113. I iutended to trnte to you ere now. 114. It appeared to 
be «^ who opened the letter. 115. In the cool of the evening he \a\d 
himself down to sleep on the grass. 116. The book lay a long time in 
ro J library. 117. My banibs are furnished with bees. 118. The whole 
obligation of that law had now ceased. IIR. Men generally hate him 
trftom they fear. 120. These are the men lofco you thought were there. 
12 J. fT^ do you think she is. 122. They seem to take the sun out 
of the world, who take friendship out of it. 123. The conditions of the 
sale are as/oIZoto. 121. The account which he g.nVCi is as/oUotos. 125. 
Are the boy and the parcel arrived ihaX were coming from the country"! 
126. Observe tAo5e three men walking. 127. 1 do not say as some h;..ve 
laid, 128. Which of thos^ persons were present. 12y. The Anglo- 
Saxons however soon quarrelled among themselves for precedence. 
130, Lackiriffto^if Allen, and Company's library is very extensive. 131. 
The books which. you now see are John's as well as William's. 132. 
Augustus the Roman Emperor, he who succeeded Julius Csesar, is 
vai'iously described. 133. Hope is as strong an incentive to action as 
fear : that is the anticipation of good, (his of evil. 134. You will find 
the remark in the second or third page. 13.*). Keith er of these men 
«e«m« to think Ai« opinions objectionable. 136. Stephen's party was 
entirely broken up by the captivity of the leader. 137. An army of 
20,000 men tca«a.s&embled. 1S8. Caesar, as well as Cicero, toa« remarkable 
for eloquence. 139. Their religion as well as their manners was 
ridiculed. 140. To live soberly, righteously, and piously, is required 
of all men. 141. There is no condition so secure that it cannot admit 
of change. 142. Though he is high, he has respect to the lowly. 
143. In the reign of Henry II. all foreign commodities -were plentiful 
in England. 144. The climate of England is not so pleasant as (hat 
of France, Spain, or Itiily."' 145. Even a rugged rock or a barren 
heath, though in ilself disagreeable, cmtributes by contrast, to tlie 
beauty of the whole. 146. Steady application, as well as genius and 
abilities, is necessary to produce eminence, 147. A good and well culti- 
vated mind is far preferable to rank or riches. 148. Who that has 
cither sense or civility does not perceive the vileness of profanity. 149. 
When a string of such sentences occurs, the effect is disagre^ble. 
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